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My LorD, and GENTLEMEN; 


HE following Sheets being os 
1 ſigned for the Information of ſuch 
as are entruſted with the Care and 
Settlement of Youth, in a Point of the utmoſt 
Importance to Society i in general, and the 
City of London in particular, I take the Li- 
berty to place them under Your Protection, 
as being (in Your Capacity of Magiſtrates) 
the molt intereſted in the Subjects treated of, 
and the propereſt Judges how far 1 have 
executed the-Deſign with Judgment. | 


I am ſenſible that amidſt ſuch an infinite 
Variety of Matter, there muſt a Number 
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of Errors occur; for which 1 hope I may 
plead ſome Excuſe, conſidering that the Plan 
is entirely new, and very few Helps to be 
met with in many Caſes I have been obliged 
to treat of; but though I may be miſtaken 
in ſome Circumſtances relating to particular 
Trades, yet J hope the general Principles I 
have laid down are ſufficient to anſwer the 
End propoſed, viz. to afford ſuch Helps to 
the Guardians and Parents of Youth as might 


enable them, from a general Knowledge of 


the Trades of London, and the particular 
enius of their Child, to chuſe an Employ- 
ment ſuitable to his Strength and Judgment, 
and their own Circumſtances. If I have fuc- 
ceeded fo far as to contribute any thing to ſo 
good a Defign, I ſhall think my Time in 
compoling theſe Sheets well employed; and 
flatter myſelf to have, in that Caſe, the Ap- 
oben of Your LoRDSHL and the Ho- 
ourable the CourT or ALDpERM EN; which 
15 the higheſt Ambition of, 
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SHA. 

Advice to Parents in what manner io diſcover 
and improve the Natural Genius of their 
Children, before they put them out Appren- 
tices to any particular Trade, Myſtery, or 

' Profeſſion; 9 . ; 

P we were to conſider, with pro- The Impers 

per Attention, how much the In- tance of a 

tereſt of Society in general, the cenſcien- 

Peace, Happineſs, and Satisfac- #ous Diſ- 

tion of particular Families, and charge of 

the Welfare of Individuals, de- . Duty 
| pend upon our Conduct in the # 7745 4 it 

Education of Youth, we ſhould ſee Parents, and ficle. 1 

all other Perſons to whoſe Care Youth are entruſt- 

ed, make greater Conſcience of the Diſcharge of 

that important Duty than they commonly do. It 

|, muſt be lamented, that Parents, for the moſt part, 

( are guided: in the Management of their Offspring 
| by a Set of Notions, in no meaſure conducive to 

| promote the great Ends of Life, the Happineſs of 

| Society, or the ITS thoſe-to whom ray 

287841 aas 
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= Advice to Parents, 

have given a wretched Being: Pride, Avarice, 

or Whim are the chief Counſellors of moſt Fa- 
thers, when they are deliberating the moſt ſerious 

Concern in Life, the Settlement of their Children 

in the World. 

The com- The Genius, the Natural Talent, or fo much 
mon Foiblis as the Conſtitution of Youth are ſeldom or never 
of Parents. conſulted ; but a Trade is pick'd out for him by 
| the fame Means that a Name was given him at 
Baptiſm, not that he has an Inclination to that 

rticular Profeſſion more than any other, or 

as diſcover'd any Genius or Abilities that prog- 

noſticate his making any Proficiency in this cho- 
ſen Trade, but merely becauſe it adminifters to 

the Pride, is ſubſervient to fome covetous Notion, 

or gratifies the Caprice of his fond Mother or 

doating Father: For theſe Reaſons (and generally 

ſpeaking no better) the Child is bound, that is, 

chain'd to a Trade, to which Nature never de- 
ſign'd him, and for which he has na one neceſſary 

_ The unbap-· Qualification; the Vouth lingers out a tedious ſeven 
N Conſe- Years Slavery, in one continued Series of Uneaſi- 
guences fe neſs and Diſcontent; the more he advances in 
the Chil- Years, the more ſenſible he becomes of his Miſery 
eres. and all the Knowledge he has acquir'd, when he 
comes out of his Time, amounts only to this, 

that he has been for ſo long perverting the- Order 

of Nature, endeavouring to learn what it is impoſ- 

fible he ſhould comprehend, and that he has ferv'd 

' ſeven Years to become in the end an experienced 

Bungler. 1 

It is owing to this Folly, this prevailing Foible 

of Parents, that almoſt all Men ſeem in Maſque- 

rade; they are acting Parts upon the Stage of Life, 
which have no Connection with their real natural 

Tis Efed Characters: It is that which furniſhes the Pulpit 
pon the with. Coblers inſtead of Divines, makes Mecha- 
Poblick. nics, Poets, and Poets Mechanics, fills our Se- 
8 | - WR | : Nates 
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fates with Fox-hunters and Plough-men,- out 
Army with Petit Maitres, and our Navy with 
ſpruce Mercers, when perhaps the Royal- Exchange, 
Smithfield, and Horn- Fair abound with States- 
men, good Generals, and honeſt Admirals. Thus 
Nature is inverted in every Corner of this Metro- 
lis, and moſt Men act a Part on the Stage of 
ife in a Character which Nature had no Hand in 
forming. It is the Creature of Choice, of Whim, 
or the Reſult of our Mother's natural Longing: It 
is ſhe has marked us with ſome preternatural * 
Cy of her own, and rooted in us a Habit for Life, 


that muſt render us not only ridiculous but miſer- 
able. 


ta) 


I have fix'd upon Pride, as the firſt as well as Pride the 


and contain'd in them the Roots and Seeds of all 


other Evils. Without Pride, Mankind had ſtill 


been happy, had enjoy'd Felicity without Bounds, 
and Life without End : But fince that Fiend ob- 
tain'd an Empire in the Heart, Human Nature 
has degenerated ; Evils have multiplied faſter than 
the Species, and the ſmall Number of the Days of 
Man are only diſtinguiſn'd from one another by 
the c onſtant Succeſſion of Woe and Miſery. The 
Evils that low from the Depravity of our Natures 
are many and various; our conſtitutional Misfor- 
tunes are numerous; yet thoſe which attend us by 
our own Folly, or that of thoſe who have the Care 


of conducting us into Life, are more in Number 


than all the reſt; and the greateſt, if not all of 
them, are owing to the Pride or Folly of Parents in 
the Article of their Children's Education. 

But in order to trace this Misfortune to its 


Source, let us examine the Proceſs of its acting 


on the Mind ; ſince the * being once diſco- 
2 


ver'd, 


the moſt general Source of this predominant Evil; firfl Source 
Pride and Ambition were the primary Vices that of bi: 
took poſſeſſion of the Breaſts of our firſt Parents, Evil. 


a Advice 10 Parents. 

ver'd, we may hope with greater Succeſs to apply 

An Afic - a Remedy. The leſſer Gentry, or more ſubſtan- 

tion 40 4 tial Tradeſmen, think it a Diſhonour to put their 

genteel Children to any Branch of Buſineſs, that is not 

Trade the term'd a genteel Trade, or that has not ſome- 

Jo ft Fruits thing in it ſuitable to their Notions of Gran- 

27 7 Pp, 2 deur: They never ſtudy whether their Child has 

- 1+ hq the Qualifications neceflary for this genteel Buſt- 

neſs ; but are reſolv'd to cram a Trade down his 

Throat, where he muſt ſtarve in a gentleman-like 
Manner. 

This Species of Pride runs through all Ranks 

of Life, as the Mechanic as well as Gentle- 

man, and renders their Offspring equally miſer- 

able : The meaneſt Tradeſman has a Notion of this 

genteel Diſtinction, and affects to raiſe his Fami- 

ly out of its original Obſcurity, by fixing his Chil- 

the ſome Degrees higher than the vulgar Occu- 

pation in which he liv'd himſelf. This Am- 

bition of working ourſelves out of the Droſs of 

Mankind, under proper Reſtrictions, is truly laud- 

able; but when all other wiſe Conſiderations are 

oblig'd to fubmit to this Pride of Spirit, this Itch 

of being great, it is then productive of the moſt 

miſchievous Conſequences ; and inſtead of raiſing 

our Children a Degree higher in the World, as 

Parents fondly deſign, it often ſinks them lower 

than the moſt ſordid Profeſſion, loads thein with 

Trouble and Poverty, and entails an endleſs Train 

of Miſeries upon their Poſterity. * £01679 

The Corſe Prupimia was Daughter of a wealthy Mer- 

YM f chant in this City, and married an eminent 

l N Woollen-Draper ; who in a ſhort time acquir'd a 

A rat, 2, ſufficient Sum to purchaſe an Eſtate in the Coun- 

inthe Story try Shopkeeping was now become burthenſome 

of Prugi- to the Lady, who never left off teaſing the honeſt 

mia an Citizen till ſhe prevail'd on him to quit his 

her Chi). Cloths and his Counter, and the odious ungen- 

ar en. 5 . tee} 
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teel Name of a Tradeſman, for the more modiſh 
Appellation of a Squire or Country Juſtice ; for 
which laſt he was as little qualified by natural or 
acquir'd Parts as to command an Army, or preſide 
in a Senate : But the good Man muſt ſubmit to be 
ridiculous to pleaſe his Wife, and thought it hap- 
Py, that ſhe had not choſen for him a Part in 
a more exalted or more conſpicuous Farce. Had 
the Lady's Pride, of diſtinguiſhing her Family 
out of their original Obſcurity, confin'd itſelf to 
the Perſon of her Speuſe, her Vanity had been 
tolerable, and her. Folly might have eſcap'd our 
Notice; but it did not ſtop here ; her Huſhard 
was already in Maſquerade, and her Children 
being her next Care, they are to be thruſt in- 
to improper Scenes of Liſe purely to gratify the 
Mother's Vanity. 0 * 

She was Mother of three Sons, and theſe none The Man- 
of the moſt hopeful; but they were her own Off- 2er of edu- 
ſpring, and , conſequently ſhe could diſcern no g her 
Failings, no Want of Genius, or natural Imper- three Sons. 
fections of Mind or Body: She had made them 

all ſerve an Apprentiſhip ta the Dead Languages, 

and by the Help of a ſevere Tutor, and Birchen- 

Rod, had ſtuff d their Heads full of Heatheniſh 

Greek and Latin, without the leaſt Tincture of 
Knowledge in any thing more than mere Sound 

and the dead Letter, 'The eldeſt of the three was 

now about Eighteen, when this fond Mother be- 

thought herſelf, that it was Time to fix their 

Studies to what would be a Settlement for them 7 Choice 
in the World, It never enter'd her Head to f Bu/ine/+ 
conſult what young Maſters were fit for ; they for them. 
muſt be brought-up to a Buſineſs ſuitable to the 

Dignity of the *Squire's Sons, ſomething that 

would gratify her Pride, no matter how they were 

qualified, This weighty Aﬀair was not half fo 
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long a, deliberating upon. as the Choice of a new 
Mantua would have been. The Eldeſt ſhe refolv'd 
to dedicate to the Church; whereof ſhe expected 
ſoon to ſee him a Myter'd Member, as her Mo- 
ther's Couſin was a Biſhop. An Argument of much 


the ſame Weight determin'd her to procure the 


King's Letter for her ſecond Son, to go as Mid- 
ſhipman aboard a Man of War, The third was 
deſtin'd for the Law, and bound Clerk to an At- 
torney. Thus were her three Sons diſpos'd of 
and the Mother, in her own Imagination, fancied 
each of them already the greateſt Men in their 
Way: But how ſhort-ſighted is kuman Fore- 
thought! She liv'd to ſee the Folly of her Choice; 
to be convinced, that her Fride had ruin'd her 
Children, and that in ſeeking to eſtabliſh their 
Grandeur, ſhe had made Shipwreck of their 
Peace,. Reputation, and Happineſs, 

The Would-be Parſon is ſoon admitted into Or- 
ders, though a mere Dunce, into whoſe Head it 
was impoſſible to drive the leaſt Portion of Know- 
ledge; but though his Intellects were bad, and 
his Head weak, yet his Paſſions and Appetites were 
ſtrong and ungovernable ; he was ſullen and ſurly 
in his Diſpoſition, quarrelſome in his Temper, 
obſtinate in his Opinion, a Slave to Women and 
Wine, and regardleſs of all kind of Decency, ei- 
ther as a Gentleman or a Clergyman. He got by 
his Father's Intereſt a ſmall Living, at which he 


never reſided : Which, conſidering the Immorali- 


ty of his Converſation, was no Loſs to his Pariſh- 
oners. Upon his Father's Death he ſpent in Riot 
and Luxury the new-bought Eſtate; and, in a 
few Years became an Inhabitant of the Fleet, 
where he earn'd a wretched Subſiſtance by proſti- 
tuting, in a moſt ſcandalous Manner, the ſacred 
Inſtitution of Marriage, 

„ This 
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This was the End of the Parſon. The Would- The Fate 
be Admiral had ſcarce a better Fate: He was of a / be 
weakly Conſtitution and of a ſedentary Diſpoſi- Sailor. 
tion; naturally a Lover of Books, though he had 
no. great Genius for abſtracted Science; but an 
utter Enemy to Action, Noiſe, and Gunpowder : 
He was naturally timorous, was frighten'd at his 
own Shadow, and could not hear the Report of a 
Piſtol without a Palpitation of the Heart. With 
this Diſpoſition he was put on board the Fleet 
and recommended to the Care of C— u, ſince 
Vice-Admiral of the Be, As his Diſpoſition was 
mild and naturally obliging, the Times peace- 
able, and Powder us'd in our Fleet only upon 
Feſtival Days, the young Gentleman became a 
Favourite of the Captain's, and his Want of Cou- 
rage remain'd an entire Secret. Sometimes on 
Board, but for the moſt part on Shore with the 
Captain, he paſs'd the ſix Years ordain'd by the 
Rules of the Navy for qualifying a Perſon for a 
Commiſſion ; which he ſoon ovtain'd, by the In- 
tereſt of the Captain, now promoted to a Flag. 
He had not been a Lieutenant above a Year or 
two, when a Ship was procur'd for him by the 
fame Intereſt. Hitherto the Times had been peace- 
able, but a War breaking out between us and 
Spain, our young Captain found himſelf quite out 
of his.Depth ; and his Want of Courage as well as 
Experience in his new Command, render'd him the 
univerſal Ridicule of the Fleet : It was his Lot to 
be in an Engagement under Admiral Bembo, and — 
was one of the four Captains who were ſhot for 
Cowardice and Treachery, 
This was the End of our ſeafaring Son. Let us The Fate 
fee what became of the Attorney: He was a Youth of the 
as void of Genius as his Perſon was clumſy ; na- Attorneys 
turally honeſt and good-natur'd,.and did not want 
for Application, if his Talents, ſuch as he was poſ- 
7 B 4 ſeſs'd 
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feſs'd of, had been properly employ'd ; but the 
Diſtinctions in Law puzzled his Brain, and the 
many low Arts and Chicanery us'd in the Profeſ- 
ſion ſhock*d his Honeſty. For the firſt Vear of 

his Time he was the Jeſt of his Fellow Clerks his 
awkward Simplicity prov'd an inexhauftible' Fund 

for their Mirth and Railery : Their Behaviour 
gave him the firſt Diſtaſte to the Buſineſs, and as 

he grew up in Years he diſcover'd his own Inabi- 

lity, as well as the little Share of Honeſty that is 
14 to be met with amongſt the moſt eminent Pro- 
feſſors, all which wrought up his conceiv'd Diſ- 
like to an utter Averfion, and at laſt determin'd 
him to leave it at any rate. His Friends were not 
proper to be conſulted on the Occaſion, and his 
own Prudence could ſuggeſt no better Way of 
getting rid of his preſent Uneaſineſs, than that of 
entering into the Army: This 'Thought no ſooner 
occur'd, than it was put in execution; he enter d 
himſelf a Volunteer in a Marching Regiment, which 
was juſt embarking for Flanders in the laſt War, 
and found his Death and a Grave amongſt many 
brave Men at the Siege of Namur, which was 
undertaken the firſt Summer after he went over. 


This Na- The fatal Cataſtrophe of theſe three young 
rative ap- Men, can be attributed to nothing elſe but the 
lied. Mliſapplication of their Talents, by the filly Pride 
of the Mother: Had ſhe conſulted their ſeveral 
. Genius's, and adapted their Profeſſions to their dif- 
ferent Talents, the Memory of the Father might . 
ſill have exiſted, ſhe herſelf might have ſeen a 
ſecond and third Generation enjoying Happineſs 
from her Prudence, as well as looking up to her 
as the Source and Fountain of their Being; but, 
on the contrary, by yielding to the Dictates of 
her Pride and Fancy, ſhe only lived to ſee the 
Fullneſs of «the Miſery of her Offspring; and 
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went down to the Grave more loaded: with the 
Conſciouſneſs of being the Inſtrument of the Ruin 
of her Houſe than with old Kgmme. 
Had the Attorney been brought up a Countt 
Farmer, or a grave plodding Shopkeeper, he mig 
have made a f 

fide ; and perhaps honour'd the Squire's Family 
with a Golden Chain ar Magiſterial Purple: Some- 


thing like this, Nature deſign'd him for, and fur- 


niſh'd him, with Parts capable of nothing more 
ſublime : Had Nature been leſt to-itſelf, the Youth 
would have ſtumbled upon the Road with very 
little Help; but when we attempt to pervert her 
Ways, inſtead of obſerving her Laws and Dictates, 


we can expect nothing but monſtrous Productions 


from Art combating with Reaſon and Common 
FE arinc alt moines areds. HE N 


igure upon Ludgate Hill, or Cbeap- 


Had the Vouth ſent to Sea been made a Par- | 


ſon, his Want of Courage bad neither been ſatal 
to himſelf nor dangerous to the Commonwealth; 
and had the Parſon been made a Soldier or a Sailor, 
the Irregularity of his Paſſions, or the Dullneſs of 
his Parts had not been ſo conſpicuous. 
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- {This is but one Inſtance among many, of the Forderſy" 
dreadful. Effects of Pride, the firſt and grand and Para 


Temptation to overlook the Natural; Genius of, 


ialityam- 


thoſe who are entruſted to our Care! There are ther Source 
many other Motives to this Error; a partial of his fa- 
doating Fondneſs for our Iſſue is one, of, thoſe tal Errar. 


Rocks which few Parents can ſteer clear of. We 
are apt to be deceiv'd in the Paris and Qualitica- 
tions of thoſe to whom we have given Beings we 
fancy in them all that we could wiſh they were 
poſſeſs d of; and Self-Loye makes us view their 
Faults, Failings, and Foibles through the ſame 
deceitful Glaſſes with which we diſcern our own. 
It is painful to us to enter into a ſtrift Scrutiny of 


their Abilities, leſt we ſhould be oblig'd to al 
and 


Want of 
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and acknowledge ſome Imperfections which we 
have flatter d ourſelves they were free from: Such 
a Diſcovery would alarm our Pride, and mortify 
our Self-Love ; therefore we carefully avoid the 
Search, and draw in our own Minds ſuch a Picture 
of our Children's Capacity as Vanity or Self-Flat- 
tery ſuggeſts, without giving ourſelves the Trouble 
to examine, if there is any Truth in our Imagina- 
tions, or if any of thoſe Qualifications really exiſt 
in the Child or not. When we proceed on ſuch 
falſe Premiſes, is there any Wonder that the Con- 
ſequences we draw from them ſhould be erro- 

neous ? Or that the Superſtructure, built upon ſuch 
a deceitful Bottom, ſhould end in Ruin and Deſo- 
lation? It is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, un- 
leſs Parents diveſt themſelves of this particular Pre- 
judice, and Mothers examine the Faults and Fail- 
ings of their darling Son, with the ſame ſtrict Se- 
2 uſe towards the Reputations of their ab- 
ſent Neighbours. | 79 


Another Cauſe of the Misfortune of Vouth in 


Judgment this grand Concern of Life, may be Want of Ca- 
in the Pa- ae and due Conſideration of thoſe who have 


rents ano- the 


irection of them: The Parents may be free 


ther Cauſe from Pride, free from Partiality in favour of their 
I Error. Son, but may not be capable of diſtinguiſhing his 


proper —_— or how to apply them when 
diſcover'd. 'This is but too often the Caſe with 
Parents of low Rank, and ſometimes with thoſe 


of a more exalted Station: This is their Mige 


fortune and not their Fault; they are only 
blame- worthy in relying upon their own Judg- 
ment in a Matter of ſo great Importance to the 
Peace and Happineſs of their Offspring: They 
ought, in that Caſe, to conſult the moſt Judicious 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, and take ſome 
Time before they come to a Reſolution in ſo 
weighty an Affair. A Parent who ads to — 
de 
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beſt of his own Judgment, and follows the beſt 


Advice he can procure, diſcharges his Duty, let 
the Conſequence be what it will; but if he neg- 


les any Opportunity in his Power of informing | 
his Judgment with relation to his Capacity, he 


ſtands accountable for the Conſequences ; and 
muſt charge himſelf as acceſſary to all the future 
Miſery which a Miſtake of this Sort brings along 
with it. x 


Avarice is another Source of this Error. The Avarice 
Parent perhaps may have an Opportunity of bind- another 
ing his Son to ſome one certain Trade with little Source of 


Money: If he is covetous, he greedily ſnatches bit Error. 


the Offer, without conſulting either the Youth's 
Capacity or Inclination to that particular Buſineſs 3 
who is ſold, for the Lucre of ſaving this Money, 
for ſeven Years to a Trade which he can ne- 


ver learn. This is a mean low Motive. What 
ſignifies a trifling Sum, when compared with the 


future Felicity of a Child; it is baſe and ſordid 
to barter their future Happineſs for ſome preſent 


Savings, and is the Height of Cruelty to entail 


Miſery upon them and their Poſterity to gratify ſo 
diabolical a Diſpoſition. 


Theſe are ſome of the Sources and Motives of 


this fatal Error of Parents with regard to their 


Children: An Error productive of the greateſt 
Miſchiefs to Society and particular Perſons. The 
Caſe of PRUDIMIA'ys Children is a lively Exam- 
ple of the dreadful Effects of this Folly. But tho? 
every Neglect of adapting a Profeſſion to a Child's 
Genius, may not prove ſo tragical as to that un- 


happy Family, yet ſome Degree of Miſchief is its 


conſtant Attendant: If the Vouth is not totally 
ruined and deprived of Happineſs, yet it mixes 
a great Allay in the little Satisfaction he reaps 
from his Induſtry and painful Application: The 
Knowledge he acquires in that Buſineſs, to which 


Parents 
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Parents and not Nature has bound him, is obtain'd 

by mere. Dint of Labour, and cloſe Application, 
which not one Boy in ten is capable of giving. 
How little Proficiency: muſt he then make in his 
Seven Years Service? How dreadful muſt the 
Time appear when to come ? And what a Blank 
is it in Life when paſt? It is morally impoſſible 
that a Youth can attain to any Degree of Perfec- 
tion in that Branch of Buſineſs to which his Ge- 


nius has not a natural Bent, to which bis Mind 
has not, conceived an Affection, and to which his 
natural Talents are not adapted. Some incohe- 
rent general Rules, ſome low, Notions may be 


hammered into his Brain, and he may go on in a 
formal mechanic beaten Tract like a blind Horſe 
in a Mill, but he is a Stranger to any thing that 
requires Ingenuity or Contriyance in his Buſineſs; 
he works, by Memory and not by J Span, is at 
eſt; but a laborious — a mere Drudge, and 
has as little Pleaſure in what he does, as there are 
Signs of a Workman's Hand in his Performance. 
Suppoſe there are ſome few, who, notwitk - 
ſtanding a rooted Averſion and Want of Ge- 
nius to a certain Trade, have turned out good 
Workmen in that very Profeſſion: Some ſuch 
Inſtances may be given; but not half ſo many as 
are neceſſary to juſtify An indiſcriminate Choice of 
Bufineſs for Vouth. Tbere are ſome Genius's ſo 
happy as to have an univerſal Turn; to be capable 
of any thing to which ny. apply: In -theſe the 
Loſs of not conſulting the Youth's Talents is not 
ſo conſpicuous, nor of ſuch bad Conſequence z but 
there is this to be Obſtryed, ſome of theſe 


acks of all Trades, or Jacks capable of all Trades, 
have ſo much Mercury: in their Diſpoſition, that 
they ſeldom ſettle to one Thing long, but - rug 
from Branch to Branch till: they have juſt ſatisfied 
their Curioſity, and at laſt turn out but indifferent 
"$4 16 35 5p | roficients 


Profieients in any. There is 4 ſecbnd Sort r 
theſe univerſal Capacities that may be fixed to 
ſome one Study; though it is morally impoſſible 
but their Minds muſt have ſome Bent one Wa. 
more than another. If that Branch is choſen . 
which they ſeem to have the moſt Iking, though 
they might become good Workmen in almoſt any _ 
other, yet they can only excel in this; and fure * 
that in which it is moſt probable they will excel; 
is to be preferred to every other Conſider ation 
As to the firſt Sort, thoſe who ſeem like Bees 7outh whe 
willing to range from Flower to Flower, it is poÞ- diſrever as 


ſible to fix their Attention, in ſome meaſure; univerſal 


to ſome particular Study, only by chuſing ſuch' a Genius 
Branch of Buſineſs as has moſt Variety in it. There gt to 
are ſome Trades ſo extenſive, that they can em. Le put to 


ploy the moſt univerſal Genius, find Matter to 22 . 
gratify the moſt boundleſs Curioſity, and ſettle the 


2 
moſt wandering Spirit; ſuch Branches are only 970 ** | 
fit for ſuch general Talents: Your! heavy plod- 
ing Workman is loſt in the Labyrinth of their 
various Parts, as his Mind can only take in one 
Odject at a time; he can never arrive at Perfec- 
tion. In like Manner, the Mercurial Work- 
man, who is pleaſed and delighted with Variety, 
and can e conceive the juſt Dependance 
that every ſeparate Branch has upon the Whole, 
grows ſtupid when confined to one Study; he is 
cloyed with the dull Repetition, and his Mind 
and Fancy ſickens for want of his loved Variety. 
In this Manner has Nature ordered a Difference 
in our Tempers, Diſpoſitions, and Talents, that 
are as diſtinguiſhable as the Features of our Faces; 
wiſely deſigning, that this Difference in Men and 
Tempers Foul conſtitute that Beauty and Har- 
mony in Society which chiefly promotes our Hap- 
pineſs. Let us but claſs ourſelves in the Order 
ture has ſeverally allotted, us, and we Nall 
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find this'Machine of the Univerſe will move un- 
formly without Rubbs ; and every Individual, in 
his Sphere, act a real and natural Character: 
Whereas at preſent we behave like Children at 
Play; every man acts the Part of his Neighbour, 
neglects his own. = On 16 e 


The M- have briefly taken a Survey of the Source of 
thed of a- this fatal and general Error in the placing Youth 
werding out to Buſineſs for which they are not qualified 
_ theſe. Mi- by Nature; it remains now that I point out the 
Hale. beſt Method of avoiding theſe Miſtakes, in 2 
ſew Rules addreſſed to ſuch who are not too wiſe 
to learn, and are deſirous of making a Conſcience 
of-their Duty to ſuch Youth as are under their 
Direction and Management, in the important Ar- 
tticle of their Settlement in the Worlc. 
7 weigh In the firſt Place, it is the Duty of ſuch Per. 
tbe Imports ſon to weigh within themſelves the Importance of 
dance of the the Truſt; that they are not only obliged, out of 
Tru. Duty to their Children, to chuſe for: them ſuch 
Trades as they are moſt likely to proſper in; but 
that the Public, the Society in general, are deeply 
concerned in the Wiſdom of their Choice. The 
Strength of the Commonwealth does not ſo much 
conſiſt in rhe Number of its Subjects, as in the 
Number of People properly employed. Millions 
of Souls bred up in Idleneſs, or which is much 
the ſame Thing, Millions employed in Occupa- 
tions for which Nature has not fitted them with 
proper Talents, inſtead of being an Advantage or 
Strength to the Society under which they live, 
are truly burthenſome, generally become IS, 
and live upon the Labour and _—_— the 
more * iciouſly employed Part of the Inhabitants. 
The ungling clumſy Workman, as he is gene» 
rally a Perſon whoſe Talents are miſapplied, 
brings Diſreſpe& upon the Fabric or Manufac- 
Fo | ture 
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ture in which he is engaged, ruins the general 
Sale at Foreign Markets, and gives our Rivals in 
Trade an Opportunity of being preferred by our 
National Cuſtomers. | Rare 


je cord Parents ſhould conſider, that if their To confider 
ave not a Talent for that Branch of bat m. 


Children ; 
Buſineſs for which they (the Parents) have a par- plied Ta- 


ticular Liking, yet they may have a Genius ſuited In pro- 
to ſome other, wherein they might become emi- Aces Ber- 


nent; whereas in that they would chuſo for them 4 and 


(if their Mind is not naturally turned to it) they 598" 
can expect to be but Bunglers, muſt rank with the 
loweſt of that Claſs, and earn a Subſiſtance with 
eater Difficulty and leſs Certainty than in that 
| for which Nature has endowed them with ſuitable 
Qualifications, | 
— Thirdly, They ought to diveſt themſelves of To dive 
ar paternal Partiality, of all affectionate Preju- them/c/ves 


dices in their Favour, in order to be capable of I paternal 


making an Eſtimate of their real Abilities: They Prejudices. 
ſhould: conſider, that Providence has not allotted 
the ſame Gifts to all, nor in the - ſame Degree; 
and that it is no juſt Reflection upon them that 
their Children are not all endowed with the Quali- 
fications of Stateſmen and Philoſophers: They are 
only accountable for the Application of ſuch Talents 

as they have; and, by perverting thoſe, attempt 
arrogantly to change the Order of Nature, and 
22 the wiſe Determinations of Pro- 
vidence. | 


5 * 


Fourthly, Wben they have maturely weighed To begin i] 5 1 | 


theſe Conſiderations, they are early to ſet them - var to ob- 
ſelves to diſcover the Child's Genius and Temper. ſer ve the 
They are not to leave this important Taſk till the C>i12"s 
Inſtant they are about to bind him Apprentice; Genius. 
it requires Time and Deliberation, a diligent and | 
laborious Search, and the Obſervations of ſome 

Years; We ſhould watch the firſt Dawnings of 


\ 
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the Underſtanding; obſerve its early Affections 


ring Genius's, whoſe Souls have been ſo full of 
Inelination, that it would be impoſſible for Parents 

- either not to diſcern or ſtifle it; though others 
»QJalents may be leſs. conſpicuous, yet Moſt Chil- 
+. ren, if properly attended to, diſcover! ſufficient 
do the wiſe Parent, to improve them in their par- 
ticular Talents. There are ſome Profeſſions that 
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eſs of 


and Antipathies, diſcoverable even it its childiſh 
Joys: In theſe often may be traced the latent 


Deeds of its future Trade, and the natural Bent of 
the Mind to ſome Branch of Buſineſs, while it 


can hardly liſp its Wants. It is a general Re- 


mark, that moſt Men who have made any confi- 
deͤerable Figure in the World, have in their earlieſt 
5 em- ſtrong Marks of that partis 


cular in which they have aſterward been 


eminent. Their childiſh Amuſements, their Turn 


of Mind, have always expreſſed a near Analogy 
to their future Profeſſion : There have been bla - 


* 


all Mankind are agreed muſt be born with them. 
Thus, the Poet and Painter muſt be born, not 
made; that is, every Man who is to make a 
Figure in theſe Arts muſt have the natural 
Talents of a Poet or Painter; and in the fame 
manner, not only the Talents of à Poet and 
Painter muſt be born with them, but we may ex+ 
tend the Saying to every other Profeſſion: A 
Man muſt be born a Carpenter before he can 


de ſuppoſed to excel in that Branch; and he 
differs only from the Poet and Painter in this; 
that he does not require ſo many natural Talents, 


ſuch a ſublime or univerſal Genius, as theſe do; 


| we ſtill he muſt be born with a certain Turn 
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or Painters, but attempt to ſupply their Want of 
Genius in theſe Sciences by Dint of Labour, 
Conceit, and Impudence. —Theſe Bunglers in 
the Liberal Arts may arrive at the Degree of 
Sonnet-Writers and Sign-poſt Daubers, but can 
never purchaſe Fame or Fortune by their unna- 


tural Conceptions: In like manner, the illegiti- 
mate Carpenter may drive a Nail, and patch a 


broken Chair, as a wretched Journeyman; but 
he muſt remain ſuch to the Day of his Death, 
and never expect to be employed while another 
Hand can be had. N 


The Parent ought then | carefully to watch 


theſe firſt Openings of the Genius, and when 
fully diſcovered, take proper Meaſures to fix, im- 
rove, and cultivate it. ky in all reſpects, is 
ike a Plant, and requires both in Mind: and 
Body the ſame Culture and tender Care that is 
neceſſary for a mere Vegetable : The ſkillful Gar- 
dener knows the Diſpoſition of his Plant, the 
Soil proper to nouriſh it, the Diſeaſes and Caſual- 
ties to which it is liable; watches its ſeveral 
Changes, forwards its Growth, or checks its 


Luxuriancy, as Diſcretion directs him: In the 


fame manner, the wiſe and tender Parent endea- 
vours to diſcover the Diſpoſition of his Child, en- 
courages the Growth of every Virtue that diſ- 
covers itſelf in its Infant Mind, Rifles the Growth 
of Error, Obſtinacy, and Self-Will, checks the 
luxuriant Over-flowings of Fancy, and gently 
guides the Underſtanding to Objects proper for 
its Enlargement. When the Parent has obſerved 
the Mind take a Bent to any particular Study, 
he ought to be careful to obſerve if it is the na- 
tural Product of the Soul; if it owes its Origin 
to Nature, or to Chance or Accident. Children 
naturally mimic every Thing they fee, and are 
fond of imitating every 3 Thing that occurs: 


This 
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This by ſome is injudiciouſly miſtaken. for a na- 

tural Inclination to that which for the Time em- 

| p'oys their Faculties; as for Example, | the Child 

obſerves a Company of Soldiers exercifed, ſees 

the Colours diſplay'd, Guns fired, Drums beat, 

and all the other Apparatus of a peaceable War ; 
This Sight, when new, affects his docile Imagina» 

tion; he acts the military Farce in miniature, 

and, with his young Companions, forms Sieges, 

fights Battles, and petforms all the other Feats 

of a Hyde-Park Review. This the fond Mother 

takes for a Diſplay of his Infant Military Talent, 

and fancies to herſelf that ſhe difcovers his Martial 

Genius in weilding the Poker inftead of a Trun- 

cheon, and furling her Apron inftead of a Stan- 

| dard ; though it is more than ten to one if this 

\ Notion has any thing in Nature: The Pleaſure the 

Child takes is owing to Chance and. the Novelty 

of the Thing; a Circumſtance which es 

Old as well as Young. As the Soldier may be 
mimicked without any Natural Genius, ſo may 
any other Branch of Trade: If the Taylor,, the 

Shoemaker, the Carpenter, or Cooper, come to 
the Houſe and work by Turns at their ſeveral - 

Branches, they are ſucceſlively mimicked by 

Young Maſter, and his little innocent Diverſion 
always partakes of what he ſees doing about him: 

But if he is narrowly watched, when tired with. 

the Novelty theſe afford him, his little Amuſe- 

ments will propably take the natural Turn; he 

throws away in a few Days all the Implements of 
| theſe new Trades, and betakes himſelf to imitate 

that which has taken deepeft Root in his young 
Mind, was born with him, and grew up with his 
Years. When by this String the Parent has found 
out the Natural Bent of his Mind, and thus di- 
HR ſtinguiſhed it from the wanton Sallies of an Infant 
Amagination, or accidental Impreſſions, __ 
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then to cultivate its Growth, check all Weeds 
that may ſtifle it, and guard againſt all Caſualties 
that may retard its Perfection. They are by no 
means to endeavour to divert it, but improve it 
to the beſt Advantages; and in its Education ſtudy 
every Thing that may improve it: Nature and 
Art thus co-operating, the Production muſt be 
perfect, and arrive at due Maturity, INE | 
 Fifthly, Where the Genius of a Child admits To confider 
of a Choice of two, three, or more Trades, as it the Youths 
frequently happens on account of the Agreement, Confitu- 
or Similitude, of ſeveral Branches, they are 7105. 
to chuſe one of thoſe, which will be moſt ſuitable 
to the Youth's natural Conſtitution of Body; for 
this goes as great a Length almoſt as the Mind: 
Thus, ſome Boys may have naturally a Caſt of 
Mind - ſuitable to ſome. particular Handicraft, but 
want the Strength of Body Gy ne- 
ceſſary to go thro' the Fatigue of ſuch a Branch. 
In this Cafe, the Parent muſt endeavour to fix 
upon ſome Trade that has the neareſt Reſem- 
blance to that, but requires leſs Strength in the 
Execution. This is ſo natural, that it muſt occur 
to every one of common Senſe, therefore needs no 
farther Illuſtration. 1 ; 
Sixthly, There are ſome Parts of Education Sone Part. 
that are uſeful and neceſſary in almoſt all Trades, of Educa- 
as well as ſome that are adapted to particular Pro- tion that 
feſſions: I have obſerved in the Fourth Article, are uni- 
that the Parent ought not to neglect that, or any werſally | | 
Part of Education that will forward or improve »/eful. 
the Natural Genius: The ſooner theſe Helps are 
given, the greater and more laſting Effect they . 
will have; and though the Child might acquire 
them in the Courſe of his Apprenticeſhip, yet it is 
more adviſeable to let him learn the Rudiments of 
them before he enters: By this means, he is fa- 
Cilitated in learning 1. Trade, and acquires 
A With 
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Vith greater Eaſe, as he has theſe previous Helps. 
T would in this Place recommend: thoſe Branches 
of Education that are neceſfary in every Profeſſion. 
Reading and Writing are ſo ufeful, that we need 
not, it is preſum'd, ufe any Arguments to re- 
commend Children being well founded in them, 
before they are bound; A tolerable Notion in Fi- 

ures is abſolutely neceſſary to moſt Arts, both 
Liberal and Mechanic. If it is not neeeſſary in 
learning ſome of them, yet it is of great Uſe in the 
Management of the future Concerns of Life; and 
thoſe Branches wherein it is not neceſſary to the 
Apprentice to know Figures, it is ſeldom that he 
can find Time to acquire it till he is out of his 
Time; when he is far from being capable of 
making any Proficiency, or at leaſt of attaining 
that Degree of Knowledge which he might have 
done, had he been taught Figures in Bis early 
Years. For this Reason! would advife all Parents 
to let their Children be taught at leaſt common 
Arithmetic, before they are bound. Drawing, or 
Defigning, is another Branch of Education that 
ought to be acquir'd early, and is of general 
Uſe in the loweſt mechanic Arts. This is but 
little practis'd in England; and I take this Neg- 
lect to be the chief, if not the only Reaſon, why 
Engliſh Workmen are ſo much inferior to Fo- 
reigners, efpecially the French. This is the beſt 
Reaſon can be aſſign'd why Engliſh Men are bet- 
ter at improving than finding out new Inventions. 
The French King is fo ſenſible of the great Ad- 
vantage of Drawing, that he has, at the public 
Expence, erected Academies for teaching it in all 
the great Cities in his Dominions; where the 
- Youth are not only taught gratis, but the Parents 
are oblig'd by the Magiſtrate to ſend their Chil- 
dren to theſe Schools, and Premiums are beſtow- 
"ed on ſuch of the Youth as excel in any _ 
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lar Species of Drawing. As I intended to incul- 
Cate the Uſefulneſs of this Pare of Education, as 
neceſſary in every Branch, ſo I ſhall forbear to 
enlarge in this Place, ſince I deſign to illuſtrate its 
Utility as I go through the ſeveral Arts; and ſhall 
only add, that the ſooner a Child begins this 
Study, the greater and eaſier will be his Profi- 
ciency: If he is put to a laborious Trade, his 
Fingers will become too clumſey, and his Nerves 
too much ffected to learn Deſigning, though if 
he has had the firſt Rudiments before he has been 
bound, no Accident can deprive him of the Uſe 
of it, or give him a mean Opinion of the Advan- 
tage ariſing from it. By being learned to draw, 
I would not be underſtood, that it is neceſſary for 
every Tradeſman to be a Painter or Connoiſſeur 
in Deſinging; no, but I think it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, that every Tradeſman ſhould have ſo much 
Knowledge of that Art as to draw the Profile of 
moſt common Things; eſpecially to be able to 
delineate on Paper a Plan of every Piece of 
Work he intends to execute : Thus much the = BW 
meereſt Dunce in Nature can acquire, much | 
ſooner than he can learn to. write; and I dare 
promiſe to make it appear, in the Courſe of this 
Work, that it is as much impoſſible for any Man 
to be a compleat Workman without ſome Know- 
ledge of Deſigning, as it is to conduct the com- 
mon Affairs of Life without Writing, 

Seventhly, The next Care Parents are to take, T, be ca- 
after they have diſcovered the Genius of their ous inthe 
Child, fixed upon a Trade adapted to that, and Choice of 4 
given bim the Education neceſlary, is to chuſe Maffer. 
from among the ſeveral Maſters. in that Branch, 
one properly qualified to teach their Son his 
Buſineſs. Being a good Workman is not the only 4d the 
Qualification a Mafter ought to be poſſeſſed of: Char er 
He muſt be honeſt, good-natured, and commu- of one duly . 
| | ; C 3 nicative. qualified. 
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nicative. If he is not an honeſt Man, the Bo * 
Morals are certainly debauched: He may learn 5 | 
Trade, but forget hisReligion ; and his Maſter may 
inſtil, with the Myſteries of his Profeſſion, all the 
Seeds of Vice and Profaneneſs. If he is ſurly, 
ill- natured, and moroſe, he frightens the Youth 
from his Buſineſs, and ſooner or later gives him a 
Diſtaſte to his Proſeſſion. If he is not commu : 
nicative, the Youth may ſerve his Seven Years, 
and in ſpight of Diligence and Application may 
come out of his Time as ignorant of every Thing 
relating to his Trade (except the mere Drudgery 
as he went into it. As I am upon this Subject 
cannot help exclaiming againſt the Villany of ſome 
Maſters in this Particular: It is but too common, 


that they think they have their Apprentices for mere 


Slaves, and are under no. Obligation to ſpend any 
of their Time in compleating them in their Buſi- 
neſs, They cake as much out of them as they 

3 8 can, and judge every Moment ſpent in 
their Inſtruction as 75 much Time ſtolen from 
their Families. Some conceal the Secrets of the 
Buſineſs deſignedly, to keep the Apprentice in de- 
pra on them; and others, out of mere Sul- 
enneſs and Ul- nature. A Parent therefore ought 
to avoid ſuch Wretches, and chuſe one of a eon- 
trary Diſpoſition. The chief Hopes of the Youth's 
_ depends upon the Maſter : If he has not 
gment to ſtudy his Apprentice's Diſpoſition, 

Jad and out that Method by which Knowledge is 
| eaſieſt conveyed, he may ſpoil the beſt Genius on 
Earth. The Temper of his Wife is to be. conſi- 
dered, upon more Conſiderations than one: If 
Domeſtic Harmon ny it not to be met with in the 
Family, the Youth has but a poor Chance of proſ- 
pering ; and if the Woman rules her Huſband, 
it is generally remarked, the Maſter is incapable 
to teach Apprentice or if the — Fel 
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ſteal hjs Buſineſs from him, the Boy lives a tire- | 
ſome Life, and muſt have the Patience of a Fob 
to be capable of ſpinning out ſevenYears under the 
Dominion of a Female 'Tyrant. Such a Woman, 
who has got the better of her Huſband, in the 
Management of her Domeſtic Concerns, muſt of 
Courſe rule his Apprentice ; the Youth muſt be 
Madam's Slave, muſt. fetch and carry, and do all 
the Drudgery of her Houſe, without regard to his 
Buſineſs, in which he is never employ'd but when 
ſhe has nothing for him to do in the Kitchen. 

This is not learning a Trade, but acting the 
Drudge ; yet it is the Fate of thoſe whoſe Maſters 
are under Petticoat Goverment : And ſuch Ma- 
ſters Parents ought to guard againſt in the Choice 


of a Maſter for their Children, 


To ſum up all in few Words; The tender Pa- 73, Sum- 


rent, the r ap 997 rh Guardian, the true Friend, ,,z-y and 


ought to begin early to make an Inquiſition into Concluſion 

the Youth's Capacity, Diſpoſition, and Conſtitu - of the Ad- 
ion: When they have obtained a perfect Know- vice to Pa» 
edge of his Genius, they ought to be governed rents. 

in their Choice of a Trade for him by that only ; 

they ought to cultivate his Underſtanding by all 

the Helps of Education, ſuitable to that Bent of 

Mind which they have diſcovered in him, and 

that in his mall early Years. The Minds of 

Children are then as pliant as their Limbs, may 

be moulded almoſt into any Form, and are capable 

at that Time of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Im- * 
reſſions, either of Good or Evil: Then is the 

Time to ſtore their young Minds with uſeful 

Ideas, and the Seeds of laſting Knowledge ; the 

Notions they imbibe at this early Period become 

natural to the Soul, may be traced through all the 

Stages of Life, and obſerved to give à Biaſs to 

our Actions at the utmoſt Verge of Old Age, 

Of what Conſequence 5 it then to a Youth, that 


4 theſe 


L 
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1 theſe Infant Years ſhould be profitably a {71 ? 
And how void of Underſtanding, or natural Af- W a 

fetion, muſt that Parent be, who has it in his 

Power, and yet neglects to improve thoſe critical 

Minutes, upon which the Happineſs of his Child, 

as an Individual, his Uſefulneſs to Society, and 

-the Proſperity of his Offspring to lateſt Ages, ſo 
| intimately depends? | | 
The Order Here 1 ſhall conclude my Advice to Parents, 

obſerved in and now proceed to take a ſhort Survey of the ſe- 

treating of yeral Branches that employ the buſy thinking 
the Arts World : I ſhall but juſt touch upon the Liberal 

and Scien- Arts and Sciencies, that I may be the fuller upon 
N the Mechanic Trades, wherein J apprehend the 

Bulk of Mankind to be more deeply intereſted, 
eſpecially that Claſs of Readers for whoſe Uſe 
theſe Sheets ate chiefly calculated. 5 
I ſhall begin with the Liberal Sciehcies, then 
viſit the Liberal Arts, and take a View of the ſe- 
veral Mechanic Trades, in the Order which their 
Dependance on, or Connexion with one another 
ſiumall direct me. e 
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Of the firſt Learned Science, Divinity. 


TheNature FYIVINITY is no leſs than the Knowledge 
and Def. 17 of the TRUE Gop: It comprehends all the 
nition of Precepts, Doctrines, and Advantages of Natural 
Divinity. and Revealed Reli ion; and takes in the Whole 
of our Duty to {+ Bag our Neighbour, and our 


Selves. It is our Guide, our Comfort, and Di- 
rector, through all the Mazes of Error, the- 
Frowns of Fortune, and Temptations of this ſub- 
lunary World. It is the Landmark, by which 

—_— 
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we ſteer free from the Rocks and Quickſands that 
every way environ the Soul, while encumber'd 
with this earthly Fabric: By it we diſcern Vice 
and Folly in their natural Deformity; by it we 
are taught to ſeek Happineſs and ſhun Miſery ; and 
by a perfect Knowledge of this Divine Science, the 
Soul of Man anticipates Immortality, mounts the 


higheſt Heavens, and even. in the Fleſh beholds the 


Beatific Viſion. - | 

This is. what is meant by true Divinity ; whoſe 
ſacred Truths in the earlieſt Ages of the World 
were known to all Men: Its Rules were written 


on their Hearts; its Doctrines innate, and coeval- 


with their Beings : It was then pureand unmix'd; 
it was the univerſal Voice of Nature, the Wiſdom 


of the Creator, and the conſtant Halelujahs of all 


the Hoſt of Created Beings. | 
But this is only antient, primitive Divinity; 
the modern Science, which .gives Title to this 
Chapter, has nothing ſimular to it but the Name, 
to which it has no Title but from the different 
Claims of its Profeſſors the Clergy : Divinity, as 
profeſs'd and practis'd by the Prieſts of ſome Na- 
tions, is at beſt but the Shadow, the Mimic, or 
Counterfeit of what I have juſt now deſcrib'd; 
and their Buſineſs here on Earth is only to teach 
It. | 
Their Divinity is a Science, an Art, or Trick, 


by which the Prieſts aſſume the Direction off 
A DH 


the Purſes and Conſciences of the Laity : It is 


8 


the Fountain of Spiritual Pride, the Support of nition of 
Eccleſiaſtical Power and Grandeur: It is the En- modern 


| 2 of Spiritual Tyranny, and the real Source of Divinity. | 


Lay Slavery. Or, to be more particular, this kind 
of Divinity implies the Knowledge of a particular 
Syſtem, or Set of Notions, which the Prieſt, the 
Church, the State, or fome deſigning TT: 

as 


> } 


| 


thing elſe, how is it poſſible for us to believe, 


1 


DIV.INLITY; 


has fix'd upon for the People to believe, as moſt 
conducive to their preſent or future Deſigns upon 


their Purſes and Perſons. This the crafty Pro- 


with all the pompous Epithets of true Religion, 
and damn the People unleſs they fall down and 
worſhip the Golden Image, and follow this Mill 
o'the Wiſh, as their true Guide to Heaven and 


_——_ 8. 
NN” there was not more of this in it than any 


that the Knowledge of the TRUE Go, the 
of worſhiping him, the Means of obtaining Eter- 


- nal Life, ſhould be wrapt up in Science, ſhould 


be an Art, a Myſtery, an Arcanum, a mere Rid- 
dle, capable of being explain'd a thouſand different 
Ways, and in the end proved utterly unintelligible 


to any but the Learned; and that it ſhould have 


ſo. little Influence on theſe, that they are very 


often the moſt profligate of Mankind! How can 


we reconcile theſe Abſurdities any other way, than 


by ſuppoſing, that theſe Prieſts, for Intereſt, have 


made a Trade of Religion, and buried her in 


Darkneſs to preſerve their own Pawer and ſup· 


ort their Pride. 
As I have given two Definitions of Divinity, I 
ſhall beg the Reader to ſuppoſe, that when I ſpeak 
of Divinity for the future, I mean the true, the 


antient Divinity: For conſidering the Picture 1 


- have drawn of the ſecond, I believe few will be 


fond of breeding up their Children to the Profeſ- 
ſion of the latter Sort; and I hope in this Iſland _ 


The Cha - 


there are few Prieſts of that Order. 
The Profeſſion of Divinity, according. to the 


rater of firſt Definition, is certainly the moſt honourable, 

g conſcien- and the moſt uſeful Profeſſion on Earth: The 
tious Cler- Clergy, if they are truly poſſeſs d of theſe Sacred 
| Truths, 


nan. 
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Serenity of Mind, and a Degree of Felicity in this 


Character, it is eaſily concluded, that it requires 


DIVINITY. 


Truths, which are comprehended in that Hea- 
venly Science, are the Prieſts of the moſt Hin 
Go. Their Buſineſs here, and the Deſign of 
their Inſtitution, is, to make us happy here, and 
fit us for Happineſs hereafter: They teach us 
Peace and Concord in this Life, and how to re- 
liſh Glory in the next: They help us to ſubdue our 
Paſſions, and curb our Appetites: They preach 
Peace to us in our Misfortunes, and teach us to 
bear Evil with Patience, and meet Death in all 
his Pomp of Terror with Chriſtian Fortitude. In 
a Word, by their Doctrines they teach us to want 
leſs, and enjoy more on this ſide of Time; and fill 
our Souls with Hope of a happy Immortality: And 
by their Practice and Example encourage us to 
undertake and perſevere in the arduous Taſk of 
ſubduing ourſelves; ſince we ſee, that by that 
alone the conſcientious Prieft enjoys a conſtant 


World, that is little ſhort of the State of the 
<Bleſled above. 5 | 
From a ſerious Conſideration of this amiable 


no common Genius to qualify a Man for this im- 
portant Charge: And it is equally demonſtrative, 
that it is the height of Wickedneſs, bordering up- 
on Impiety, for a Parent to thruſt his Child into 
this Holy Office without the neceſſary Qualifica- 
tions for ſo weighty a 'T ruſt. 

... Suppoſing then a Parent is capable of defraying 
— of a Liberal Education, and has a 
rational Proſpe& of ſettling his Son in a Living as 
ſoon as he has received Orders, it is his Duty to 
be convinced, that the Youth has a Genius and The Ge- 
Natural Talents ſuitable to the Character of a Di- zizs of 4 
vine, before he determines to ſettle him in that Way Youth de- 
of Life. Some Part of his Genius may diſcover it /gned for 


ſelf in his Infancy; but he muſt be grown up al #beChurch, 


moſt 


ius. 
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moſt to adult Age before a certain Judgment can 
be formed of him. The Parent, before he dedi- 
cates his Son to the Altar, muſt diſcern in him a 
ſolid diſtinguiſhing Judgment, a clear and diſtinct 
Apprehenſion, and a tenacious rational Memory; 
an invtolable Love and Attachment to Truth, an 


inquiſitive prying Diſpoſition, and an unwearied 
Itch after real and uſeful Knowledge: He muſt 


diſcover in him, Openneſs and Singleneſs of 
Heart, a communicative Diſpoſition,” and a Soul 
overflowing with univerſal Love, ' Benevolence, 
and Charity. Theſe, with a ſacred Regard to 
Gop and Religion, may comprehend moſt of his 
poſitive Natural Qualifications. Theſe Virtues, 
or their viſible Seeds, muſt abſolutely be found in 
the young Student'of Divinity, or the Incenſe he 
offers to the Almighty muſt be unhallowed ; and 
he may expect the Fate of Corah and his Brethren, 


for e the Holy of Holies with unclean 
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A Caution But though theſe amiable Virtues may qualify 
not be de- for the Prieſthood, yet their Counterfeits, or Ex- 
ceived ty tremes, lay us under invincible Inabilities: Thus 
counter 


feited Vir e ee Head, ſtuffed with the unmeaning 


a flaſhy Wit muſt not paſs for Judgment; nor 


Diſtinctions of School-Divinity, for Wiſdom ; a 


' - confuſed Huddle of unconnected Ideas paſs for a 


diſtin Apprehenſion, or the quick Repetition of 


uſeleſs Words and Phraſes, for a tenacious rational 
Memory: Conceit and Obſtinacy muſt not uſurp 
the Place of the Love of Truth; or a vain Curio- 


ſity, after Butterſſies and Trifles, paſs for Love 
of uſeful Knowledge and Philoſophy. We muſt 


not miſtake Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy for a 
* frank Diſpoſition ; a babbling "Tongue for Com- 


municativeneſs; nor a ſoft Milkineſs of Blood for 
true Benevolence of Temper : But above all, we 


muſt not de deceived with Bigotry or Enthuſiaſm 


for 
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for real Religion, nor allow Opinions founded up- = 
on the mere Prejudices of Education to be im- 
poſed upon us for the Dictates of a Conſcience. 

Trationally informed. © © © 1 | 
I a Youth has a melancholy Turn of Mind, Melancho!y 
he is:by no means fit for the Prieſthood : He will zo Mark of 
certainly turn out a Bigot or Enthuſiaſt ; and theſe Prizfbood. 
have always proved a Scandal to their Profeſſion, 
a Diſhonour to Religion, and the Peſts of Society. | 
To Men of this Complexion we owe all the 
Diſorders in the Church, the Schiſms among 
her Members, and the Wars and Broils in Civil 
If the melancholy Divine is dangerous to Re- 4 flafy ' 
livion and: Society one way, the mercurial flaſhy Vit a bad 
Genius is as much its Enemy the other: The firſt Qsalifica- 
is religious over-much, and is obſtinate and tena- in in a 
cious in the Trifles and mere Fringes of Religion; Clergy- 
he has no Charity for any Thing that differs from *. 
him, makes no Allowance for Human Frailty, but 
expects every Man to think and act in Matters 

Religion according to the Dictates of his dark 
Brain, under the Penalty of Damnation. The 
laſt runs violently to the other Extreme; he in- 
troduces his own. Chimeras for ſacred Oracles, or 
gives up the moſt eſſential Points of Religion, out 
of Complaiſance : He is bound by no Syftem but 
his preſent prevailing Whim, which he changes 
as often as the Wind, until he has ſhifted ſo often, 
and made fuch Rents in the Structure of Religion, 
that he gives it up a Prey to Derffts and Atheiſis. | 
The one frightens you out of your Religion, the 
other laughs you out of it, and both conduce to 
its Ruin, though by different Means. 

A Parent having diſcovered the. Prieſtly Diſpo- 
fition in his Son, which-he can hardly do ſooner 
than when he has been two or three Vears at the 
Univerſity under an honeſt Tutor, may ſafely 

venture 


/ 
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venture to finiſn his Education, and expect the 
promis'd Fruit: But in perfecting his Studies, 
Care muſt be taken that thoſe Seeds of Virtue, 
which have determin'd the Father in his Choice, 
may not be ſtifled in their Growth, or run in im- 
proper Channels; ſince the leaſt warping from the 
Ways of Virtue ſpoils all Hopes of Succeſs in 
. this Profeſſion. eig e in 
Bad Tutor: This depends upon the Skill and Integrity of 
ar the Uni- the Tutor more than any thing elſe; in the 
werfity a Choice of whom a Parent cannot uſe too much 
Can/e of Caution. A Youth at the Univerfity muſt make 
the Miſ- but very ſmall Progreſs without a Tutor; and 
earri"8*vf unleſs this Tutor has Abilities and makes Con- 
mm ſcience of the Diſcharge of his Duty, all preced- 
ing Labour is loſt, and all future Hopes ſruſtrated. 
I think I may venture to affirm, that half the 
young Men in the Kingdom are ruin'd by the 
Ignorance, Villany, and Neglect of their Tutors ; 
and to this we may aſcribe it, that the young No- 
bility and Quality of England, when they travel 
into Foreign Countries, are deem'd the molt ig- 
norant of any of their Station on the Face of the 
Earth. There is as much ſpent upon their Edu- 
cation as in any Part of Europe, and they general. 
ly ftay the Complement of Time at one or other 
of the Univerſities, but leave them with "worſe 
Morals, and very little more Knowledge than they 
had when they enter'd ; this is often owing to the 
Ignorance or Connivance of their Tutor. That 
utors are bad, is a melancholy Truth; but it is 
equally true, that the Want of able and conſcien-. 
tious "Tutors is owing to the Avarice or ill-judged 
Parſimony of Parents; who will not afford ſuch a 
Salary as is ſufficient to tempt a Man of Liberal 
Education to undertake the Tuition of his Child: 
Thoſe generally now employ'd are young Men, 
who have not quite finiſh'd their own Studies, and 
| are 
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are glad to put up with any thing to defray the 
Expence of their unfiniſhed Education: eſe 


are incapable of forming a young Man's Mind, 
and have not Time from their own Studies to ap- 
ply the ſmall Abilities they are Maſters of. "There 
are others who have finiſhed their Univerſity Edu- 
cation: But how? They have ſerved in the Sta- 
tion of Menial Servants, and/ſtole their Education, 
or have been bred up on/ſome Charity-Founda- 


tion, and ſo have begged a little Knowledge in 


School-Learning. Theſe commence Tutors ; an 
Office they are as little qualified for as a Porter, 
A Gentleman, entruſted with the Education of 
Youth, ought to have a liberal unconfined Edu- 
cation; and a perfect Knowledge of the World, 
8 Men a Things, as well e. you 

can only. obtain at a great Expence of Time, 
Money and Travel This can never be thoſe who 
ſeal or beg their Diploma: They turn out mere 


Pedants, Book-worms, and are as much Strangers 


to Men and Things as the Youth they take upon 


them to teach. 


But to return from this Digreſſion to our 
young Student in Divinity, We ſhall ſuppoſe he 
has' a Tutor at the Univerſity who knows his 
Duty, and how to direct his Studies as they may 


be. moſt beneficial to him in the Diſcharge of 


his Function: This Tutor, no doubt, will di- Oughe 10 


rect him in the Study of Natural Philoſophy, as a fd Na- 
Subject fit to enlarge the Mind, cultivate the Un- tural Phis | 
derſtanding, and ſtrengthen and enlighten our %-, ' 
Conception of the Deity. The Mathematics, Mathema- 


ay of his Profeſſion, yet has a great Influ- 
ence upon his Studies; it gives him a Habit of 
Thinking abſtractedly upon every Subject; en- 


dues him with Patience to —_— the moſt 


| 
4 


knotty Problems, for the ſole Pl 


- 


re of finding 
| out 


N not abſolutely neceſſary to a Divine in zics. 
the 
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out the Truth; and is uſeful in explaining moſt 
Ethicks. other Sciences. Morality next employs his 
Thoughts, and he endeavours to inſtil into his 
Pupil the Eternal Principles of Right and Wrong, 
and give him a full View .of _Natural Religion; 
that 1s, thoſe Sets of Notions that all Mankind are 
agreed in; thoſe unmixed, pure and uncontrover- 
ted Axioms, that ſpeak and are underſtood in all 
Languages, the infant Voice of unſullied Nature ; 
that Law originally wrote upon our Hearts, by the 
Divine Finger of Gop, and breathed into bur 
Souls by the ſame Breath that ſpoke us into Ex- 
iſtence. Natural Religion firſt taught, the Ne- 
ceſſity, Order and Harmony of the Revealed Law 
appear with greater Splendor : Conſcious of our 
Natural Wants, and Self-[mbecility, we embrace 
the ſacred unfathomable Myfteries with Reverence 
and Adoration ; and ſoon become pregnant of that 
myſterious Faith, which cntitles us to all the Be- 
nefits of the Goſpel. 0 | 
_ To underſtand Chriſtianity, as revealed in the 
| Bible, requires but little Study or Erudicion ; but 
To have a to e e her as ſhe is dreſſed out in the ſe- 


ſuper ficial veral Creeds and Syſtems into which wicked Men 


now- hae divided her, would require more Time, Pa- 


| ledge in tience, and Study than one Life can beſtow : Yet 


Polemic aà Gentleman deſigned for the Miniſtry muſt have 


_ Divinity. ſome Share of this Knowledge; he muſt at leaſt 


know the Names, and it would not be amiſs that 
he underſtood the principal Doctrines that diſtin- 
guiſh the ſeveral Chriſtian Sets. But I do not ap- 
prehend it neceffary that he ſhould be ſo well verſed 
in Controverſy as to adjuſt the Landmarks between 

all theſe Parties contending for the Land of Pro- 
mile ; that would be an eee Labour, and 
tend very little to the Edification of his Flock : It 

is ſufficient that he knows them by their Names, 
and can battle it with the chief of them; but it 
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abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be prepar'd 


againſt the Enemies of Chriftianity, Heathens, 
Deiſts, and Atheiſts; theſe he is oblig'd to com- 
bat with Zeal, and ought to be prepar'd to anſwer 


94 


all their Arguments. 


The Diviſions among Chriſtians are much to be To br able 
lamented ; but not half ſo much to be fear'd as 70 combat 
Infidelity : Yet this is the Quarter the Chriſtian Deifs and 
Church is leaſt prepar'd to defend. I have ſcarce Atbeiſſi. 


met with any Clergyman of the Church of England, 
but could hold a tolerable Argument with Pa- 
piſts, Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, and the reſt of the 
_ Chriſtian Sects; but let the ſame Man be attack- 


ed by a learned Heathen, or a cunning Deiſt, his 


Creſt falls, and in a few Minutes he is to ſeek for 
Arguments to ſupport Chriſtianity itſelf. This I 
would adviſe the young Student to provideagainſt 


early: He cannot lay in too 4 a Stock of this 


Controverſial Knowledge. We are not in half ſo 
much Danger from Popery as from Deiſm; which 
within theſe forty Years has made a rapid Progreſs 
in theſe Kingdoms, and muſt daily increaſe, un- 


lefs the Clergy ſhew themſelves both willing ang 


able to oppoſe it. 


: As to Reading, it is better for him to employ 


They are voluminous and full of Contradictions; 
which it requires more Judgment and Patience to 
unriddle, than the Edification reſulting from a 
thorough Knowledge of them is really worth. 
Beſides, Divinity in their Days, at leaſt after. the 
firſt four Centuries, was ſtuffed full of Scholaſtic 
and Metaphyſical Diſtinctions, calculated rather 
to puzzle the Brain, than to reform the Heart or 
inform the Underſtanding. Later Ages have rob- 
bed them of all their intrinſic Worth; and the 


Writers of this Age a enriched 


1 


IL is better 
his Time in peruſing the Works of our Modern #9 read . 


ivi ; ; ders Divi- 
Divines, than in the Study of the Antient Fathers: nity the of 
the Fa- 


thers 


their _ 
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F their Works with all that is worth knowing of the 


Antient Fathers; where the young Student may 
find them ftripped of all their Droſs and Igno- 


rance. But Divinity is not the only Study that 


the young Student ought to confine his Searches 
to: He ought to make himſelf. acquainted with 
Hiflory Antient and Modern Hiſtory, as well as Civil and 
ought to be Eccleſiaſtical. This Branch of Learning contains 
bis fewo. 2 much larger, and more univerſal Fund of Know- 
rite Sſudy. jedge than all the dry Syſtems or Divinity put to- 

gether: This makes him acquainted with Man- 


kind as well as Books; diſcovers the fecret Springs 


of Actions, and traces Vice and Virtue to the la- 


tent Receſſes of the Human Heart. Hiſtory fur- 


niſhes us with Examples ſuited to the various Cir- 
cCumſtances of Society, adapted to the - varioys 


Wants and Neceſſities of Individuals, and enable _ 
the Paſtor to afford Advice to his People in the 


many Exigencies of Life, where the dry Precepts 


of Morality, or the naked Doctrines of Divinity, 


aeéauan afford but a lifeleſs inſipid Relief. WE: 
| Ozghtio I would not only have the young Prieſt ſtudy 


travel for Hiſtory, but I would adviſe him, before he is. in- 
improve- gutted to his Charge, to make the Tour of Eu- 


ment in the f f 
| rope; not merely to gratify a ſpeculative Curioſity, 
1 * gain a 4 Knowledge of Mankind ; 
4%. Which can only be acquir'd by ſtudying their dif- 
.-* » ferent Manners, Cuſtoms, and Conſtitutions: A 
Year or two this Way judiciouſly employ'd, with 
a previous Knowledge of his own Country, will 
fupply the Prieſt with an inexhauſtible Fund of 
uſetul and entertaining Knowledge, render him a 
good Neighbour, a valuable Friend, an Ornament 
to his Profeſſion, and reſcue him from the Con- 
tempt and Ridicule to which the Clergy in this 

Age are ſometimes expos d. 

The mean Opipion the preſent Generation en- 
tertain of the Clergy, is not ſo much * a 
$5: So | | ant 
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Want of Reſpect for Religion, as to the Igno- Tbe C 
2 and Behaviour of ſome of our preſent tempt of 
rachers. When Learning was not ſo common, r Clergy 
when the Laity (as was the Caſe before the Refor- % 10 
mation) had but little Learning, and what they % I- 
had, they receir d it from the Clergy, then the % , 
9 Prieſts were held in Eſteem on account of their 27, | 7M 
ſuperior Knowledge, and maintain d their Domi«?**7 
nion over the Laity till the Light of the Reformas- | 
tion ſupplied all Ranks of People with every Do: E 
gree of Human Learning; then the Prieſts came 
upon a Footing with other Men, and had nothing 
to ereate Eſteem hut ſuperior —_ of Manners ; 
a Diſtinction which was too painful to keep up 
with the Liberty which the reform'd Conſtitution 
of the Church introduced. From hence I would : 
conclude, that the Clergy ought to endeavour to 
excel as much as poflible in Learning, to reco- 
ver their loſt Reputation; at leaſt, I think, they 
ſhould miſs no Opportunity that might enlarge 
their Knowledge, or render them uſeful to 
their Flock, or raiſe them above the Level of the | 
Vulgar; and Travel I take to be one of thoſe 4 n | 
ortunities, - which, as it is little practis'd at .. 
prefent by Gentlemen defign'd for the Altar, 
would improve them as much as any thing, and 
give them an Air of Conſequence in their Pariſn, 
—_ might add much to the Succeſs of their Mi- 
But it is Time to draw to a Concluſion with 
dur Divine. We are to ſupppſe now, that he 
has got all the Helps which human Literature can 
afford him; if he and his Friends then find that 
his Head is qualified and his Heart ſound, from 
the leaſt Taint of Vice and Immorality, let him go 
to the Biſhop and undertake the important Charge: 
But if he finds in himſelf no Love for the Office, 
but for the Stipend ; 1 for his ** 
2 2 | wut 
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but on account of the Tythe he is about to re- 
ceive, let him ftop ſhort z the Ground whereon 
he ſtands is holy, and nothing but Perdition muſt 
enſue, if he undertakes the Miniſtry without find» 
ing in himſelf a Diſpoſition of Teaching the Word 
of Gon for its own Sake, without Regard to the 
unrighteous Mammon. But this is an unfaſhion- 
able Topic, and I fhall drop it; and conclude 
this Chapter oh Divinity, with Advice to Parents 
Gee to ney, up as few of their Children as they can 
Parents to this Profeſſion : By the Picture I have drawn 
breeding as of it, it is almoſt impoſſible to meet-with a Ges. - 
| fewoftheir nius every way qualified for the important Taſk. 
Children The Education is very expenſive, and many —* 
= efts as cidents may fall out to make the Fruit miſcarry 
7% can. even when it is almoſt brought to Maturity: L 8 
Friende you depended upon for a Living at firſt 
ſetting out may die, Circumſtances a 
may alter, and the young Gentleman, after he 
has paſs d many * in the Expectation of a / 
comfortable Living, may be Glide ig d to put up j 


with ſome pault *uracy. If he proves a Bun- 
gler at the Profe there is nothing more ridi- 
„ if he is obli ig d to live - 


pon Curacy, there 1s nothin 
ba deſp wel Hg ourneyman Taylor can af- 
ford to live and —— 


up his Family with more 
Decency than heck « dt; yet he has all the 
Notions my a Gentleman, and there is not a more 
helpleſs Thing in Nature than a poor Clergy man. 
How ftrange is the Pride of Parents then, who 
themſelves to thruſt ſome unthinking 
Creature into the Miniſtry, where he mu 
live contemptible. and mean all his Life-time i 
Whereas, if they had laid out the Tenth © of 
the Money to make him a Taylor, or ſome 
leſs ingenipus Handicraft, he might have — 
| Am 
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a much more comſortable Living; 2 
aylor 


might have remained a Fool, yet a fooliſh 
is not half ſo contemptible as a poor, game 


and perhaps profiigace 1 arſon. : 
eee ck ebe 
en 


Of the Science of Phyſic, or Medical Art. 


THE Science of —_ is divided into ſeveral 

Branches, and by different Profeſ- 
ſors, VIZ, the Ph wo Surgeon, Ch miſt, 
Druggiſt, and A ry; of each of theſe we 
ſhall treat diſtinctly.— And firſt, of the Doctor, 
or Phyſician, + 

In the laſt Chapter 'we treated of the Phyſician Phyſician, 

of the Soul, that of the Body claims our next 
Care. T be u if learned and conſcien- 
cCious, has the Honour to iſe a Profeſſion the Th Digi. 
moſt uſeful to Society, and in Englan the moſt ey of the 

profitable to himſelf, 2 any that is 15 by hu; Frefaſter 

man Learning; whereas, if he is ignorant, cop- = 

ceited, or ſelf-intereſted, he na ſooner commen - 

ces Doctor than he becomes a Plague tq Socicty, 

nn” to Mankind, and a Scandal to his Pro 

On. 

In the firſt Ages of che World, Mankind ſubs The ate 
ſiſted without this Species of Men: Their Dif- tient Stare. 
eaſes were few, and Nature taught them the Uſe 7 . 
7 Simples, to aſſiſt her when in Extremity: 

a 3 and moderate Exerciſe, 

N the Placg of Phyſicians to the Patriar - 

hal Age, and every Field ſpontaneouſly furniſh- 

0d them with Reſtoratives more potent than pai 

to be found in all our modern Diſpenſatori | 
mo I Apothecaries Shops; but as 

D 3 = 
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and Immorality gained Ground, as Luxury and 
Lazineſs prevailed, and Men became Slaves to their 
own Appetites, new Affections grew up in their 
depraved Natures, new Diſeaſes, and till then 
unheard-of Diſtempers, both chronic and acute, 

aſſaulted their yitiated Blood, and baffled the 
Force of their former natural Catholicons. | 

Then det 6c became neceſſary ; Nature 

pw weak, and ſunk under the Load of various 

vils, with which. Vice, Luft, and Intemperance 
had loaded her: Her Faculties became numbed, 

the Frame of the Human Conſtitution was ſhaken; 
and her Natual, Powers debilitated : The Stamina 
Fitæ, the firſt Principles of: Life, were infected, 

and the whole Maſs of Fluids contaminated with 

: the deadly Poiſon: This produced new: Phæno- 
| mena, uncommon Symptoms, and expiring Na- 
ture muſt be helped by Art to recover ber - loſt 
2 Tone, and reſtore her to her former Functions. 
The moſt ſagacious obſerved the Struggles of 
fainting Nature, gueſſed the Cauſes by the outward 
Symptoms, and adminiſtered to her Relief with 


ſuch Remedies as were moſt likely to effect a 


ERA Cure by removing the Cauſe of the Malad. 
Their N. Their firſt Notions of Diſeaſes were. crude and, 
tions Di- undigeſted, and their Preſcriptions in many Caſes 
eaſes un- equally abſurd. As they were totally ignorant of 
277% | the Structure of the Human Body, their Appres: 
* Nena henſions of the Cauſes of Natural Diſorders were 
2 confuſed and dark: If they hit upon any, it was 
4%. by: mere Chance they blundeted upon Truth, 


4 
ni. and were oſten reduced to ſolve bo b. the Diſcaſes. 
and their. Cures by Inchantments, 9 Amu- 
lets, and the conjectural Influence of the Stars: 

However, they kept cloſe to Simple Medicines, 

had not yet learned the Uſe of compounded Poi-: - 

| ſons, and though they could not account for the; 

Cauſes of the Healing Quality: of Plants and Ve- 
21 ; 5 getables, 
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_— yet they applied none but ſuch as they X 
ew- by Experience had produced an Effect ſimi- 
lar to what they expected. Thus the Patient was 
never ſtuffed with unneceſſary Drugs, or Nature 
loaded with unavailing pompous Medicines: 
Their firſt Phyſic was rude and ſimple, like their 
Diet : "The Phyſician's Fees were ſmall, conſiſted 
rather in Reputation than Profit; and their Pa- 
tients received more Eaſe from their rude Con- 
jectures, than may now a- days be received from 
the elaborate Syſtems of a College, or the pom- 
pous Recipes of a graduated Doctor. 

Among thoſe antient Phyſicians, ſome were fo gan: of the 
happy as to acquire immortal Reputation from fir Phy/i- 
their Succeſs in this rude Practice of Phyſic. Nay cian: gain. 
ſome of them arrived at Divine Honours, and were ed immor- 
made Demi-Gods : Thus Hypecrates, the Father ta! Ho- 
of Phyſic, from a Corn-Cutter, was ſo happily our. * 
ſucceſsful in the Medical Art, as to be deified Hypocra- - 
among the Heathens, and to have his Name tes 2 4 
adored by wiſer Chriſtians; yet were we to read Cora-Cat- 
the Works of this learned Man, this Healing Ora- + 
cle, we ſhould find nothing but Ignorance in | 
every Line; they would appear the Reveries of 
an old Woman, or the: tedious Journal of ſome 
doating Nurſe: But we muſt ſpeak with Reſpect 
of this deified Corn-Cutter, and to give him his 
Due ſay, that, conſidering the few Advantages 
he had, the dark Age he lived in, he diſcovered f 
more Sagacity than moſt of the illuminated Dons 
of the College would have done in his Circum- 7 
ſtances. n 5 tf 

Galen was the firſt who made any conſiderable Galen is- 
Alteration in the Practice of Phyſic : In his Time tro luce 4 
they had learned a tolerable Notion of the Force . Prac- 
of Simples, and this great Man firſt: thought of 1 
the Method of compounding * them; expecting 
that if Drugs, ſimply by their own Force, were 

| | D'4” able 
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able to effect the Cure of Diſeaſes, that there 
could be no Diſtemper ſo malignant but muſt 
yield to the Force of many of theſe Simples united 
together; thus he inſtituted long Recipes, made 
up of various Drugs, compounded into Bolus's, 
Linctus's, Electuaries, — „Tinctures, Cor- 
dials, with a long Train of Et cetera s. Till his 
Time, the Doctor was Phyſician, Surgeon, and 
Which in- Apothecary ; but now it is neceſſary to call in 
t. oduces an Aſſiſtant to prepare thoſe Draughts, which 
the Buſi- the Doctor preſcribed: Thus was the Apothe- 
weſs of * cary begot. In ſome Ages after, the World found 
Apot the Draughts, the Patient was to take, become 
%, fo large, that it required a capacious Stomach to 
receive them; therefore they thought of a Me- 
thod to reduce the Medicine within leſs Bounds, 
not by leaving out any Part of the Compoſition, 
but by extracting the Virtues of Plants by Chy- 
| mical Preparations : Thus = Chymiſt was 8 
; got, as an Aſſiſtant to the hecary; and 
nf K* of them as an Attendant of ho Doacr, now 
became Men of great Importance: But they had 
not learned ſo much of their Trade as to become 
rich by it; for I do not remember to have met 
with a rich Phyſician in antient Hiſtory. ; 
Theſe were the rude Beginnings of Phyſic ; 
but, by degrees, it gathered Strength and Know- 
ledge, till at length it became a regular Science, 
and was reformed into a Syſtem. The Mo- 
derns, by the Help of the Antient Practice and 
Obſervation, their own new Diſcoveries, their 
Knowledge in Anatomy and the animal QEco- 
nomy, thought themſelves: able to reduce the Art 
to Modes and Rules, and imagined themſelves fo 
well acquainted with Nature, and her Secrets, 
that they could bind her to their Preſcriptions ; 
reſolving to afford her no Relief, but according to 
| the Laws of Practice preſcribed by the . 
. , | . ö : * 15 9 | is 


This has quite changed the Face of Phyſic from 
what it was in the Beginning; and reduced the 
Profeſſor to follow a quite different Method of 
Practice, both in learning the Art and admini- -' 
ſtering to the Patient. The Antients acquired The ane 
their Knowledge of Diſeaſes and Cures, by a Precise 
painful and diligent Obſervation of Nature, and A e 
purchaſed their Reputation by an Age of Expe- % Me- 
rience : They ſtudied the general Conſtitution of Ares. 
Mankind; but more the particular Conſtitution 

of their Patients: They watched the Motions of 
Nature, adminiſtered to her viſible Wants, aſſiſt - 

ed her Weakneſs, and forwarded that Criſis only 
which ſhe pointed out: They were only her 
Servants, never incumbered her when ſhe could 

do without them, and much leſs endeavoured to | 
intercept her Intentions. But our Modern Gen- Moders 
tlemen think themſelves above Nature, and ha- Prada. 
ving eſpouſed ſome icular Hypotheſis, and 
begged ſome dubious Peffulata, adminiſter to 

every Diſeaſe a certain Train of Drugs, without 

any Regard to the Calls of Nature, or the Con- 

ſtitution of the Patient ; they preſcribe according 

to Art, and if Dame Nature will not aſſiſt them, 

1 lay all the Blame on her. bh 

Io acquire this Art of Phyſic, requires only 4 Receige 
being acquainted with a few Books, to become e mate 4 
Maſter of a few Aphorifms and Common · place Aare 
Obſervations, to purchaſe a Latin Diploma from Dacdr. 
ſome Mercenary College, to ſtep into a neat 1 
Chariot and put on a grave Face, a Sword, and & 
a long Wig ; then M. D. is flouriſhed to the 

Name, the pert Coxcomb is dubbed a Doctor, 

and has a Licence to kill as many as truſt him 

with their Health. | | 

Here it is very probable, a Parent who has 4 

favourite Son at the Univerſity, and longs to call 

the Boy Doctor, aſks me, what kind of a Crea- 
© ee Gi 
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ture I would have a Phyſician. to be, ſince I lock 
upon the Antients as ignorant, and the Moderns as 
learned Fools? The Queſtion is eaſily anſwered. 

The Cha- I would have the Phyſician, a Man endowed with 
rater of a the Sagacity of the Antients, the Learning of the 
real uſeful Moderns, and with the Honeſty of a Chriſtian. 
Phyſician. Sagacity without Learning may make a tolerable 

Phyſician, much better than Learning without 

Sagacity. A Man with a large Share of Mother 
Wit, or Common Senſe, by long Experience and 
diligent Obſervation of what paſſes in the Courſe 
of his Practice, without any other Language than 
his Mother Tongue, or any other Knowledge but 
what he can find in plain Engliſb, without a 
Chariot, long Wig, or even a Diploma, may be 
of more Service to the Public, and make a more 
eminent Figure in the Medical World, than a 
Coxcomb who has read Hypocrates, Ariſtotle, and 
Galen, in their Originals; who underſtands all 
Languages, and has taken Degrees at all the Uni- 
verſities on Earth: But this is likewiſe true, that 
the ſame ſagacious Man, who makes a Figure 
without the Help of Letters, would be ſtill more 
uſeful and eminent if he had that Advantage. But 
let the Phyſician be both learned and experienced, 
et he is ſtill uſeleſs, nay hurtful, to Society, un- 
leſs he has a large Share of Honeſty and Humani- 
ty; he muſt be above proſtituting his Profeſſion 
to ſerve a Party, to purchaſe the Favour of a fa- 
yourite Nurſe, or defigning Apothecary. He 
muſt make Conſcience of diſcharging his Duty; 
and act from a Conviction that he is anſwerable 
to Gop, his on Conſcience, and his Country, 
if the Patient loſes his Life, Limbs, or Health, 
by his Ignarance, Neglect, or Connivance. A 
Phyſician thus impreſſed with the conſcientious 
Obligations of his Profeſſion, and whoſe Soul is 
fired with Charity, Love, and univerſal 1 
e 0 ence 
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| lence towards Mankind, ftarts at the Thoughts 
of trying Experiments upon his Patient, dare ad- 
miniſter nothing but what, to the beſt of his 
Knowledge; is conducive to his Health and Safe- 

ty, and rejoices more at his Recovery than his 

neareſt Relations. Such is the Phyſician I would 
have my Son; ſuch a Man is an Ornament to his 
Profeſſion. and an uſeful Member of Society. 
From what has been already ſaid, the particu- The parti. 
lar Genius cut out by Nature for a Phyſician may calar Ge- 
be eaſily deduced. It is my Opinion, the Doc- nius and 
tor muſt be born, not made, as well as the Poet, Talents a. 
or Painter: He muſt have a natural Turn of 4afted to 
_ Mind to the Healing Art, or he muſt turn out a the Phy. 
mere Quack, in ſpight of all the Helps of Learn-cias. 
ing or Education: He muſt be poſſeſs'd of a ſolid 
Judgment and a quick Apprehenſion. In other 
Studies there is Time for Recollection, but in the 
Practice of Phyſie the Doctor muſt have Preſence 
of Mind and a ready Apprehenſion to obſerve the 
quick and ſudden Turns of a Diſtemper; he muſt 
at once take in the whole Proceſs of the Diſeaſe; 
and conceive inſtantly both Caùſe and Effect; 
his Apprehenſions muſt not be clouded, nor 
Brain puzaled with the Variety of contradictory 
Symptoms in a complicated Malady. The Di- 
ben may take time to 2 the Intricacies of a 

aſe of Conſcience,” the Lawyer may fleep upo 
the knotty Point of Lie; acts en 
cian, if dull of Apprehenſion, may confult his , 
Pillow to ſolve a difficult Problem ; but the Phy- | 
fician' muſt give his Advice (generally ſpeaking) 
off- hand; Nature wants immediate Relief, and 
ſinks/ under her Load while the dull Phyſician is 
ſearching his Brain for a Cure, and is puzzled to 
find out the Diſorder. It is for this Reafon that 
a Youth of ſlow Apprehenſion is by no means 
fit for a Phyſician, | He muſt, beſides a ſolid dil. 
N | cerning 
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cerni Judgment, be poſſeſs'd of a tenacious 
Mey, and a Facility of acquiring the Dead 
Languages, without which he will meet with 
great Difficulty in compleating his Studies: He 
muſt be poſſeſs d of an . prying Diſpoſe 
tion, and unwearied in his Reſearches into the 
Secrets of Nature: He muſt have a: Taſte for Na. 
tural and Experimental Philoſophy, and an Aﬀec- 
tion for the Mathematics. Hi $ Temper: muſt 
be enerous and free, void of Conceit, Pedantry, 
bſtinacy; a Lover of Truth, a Friend to 
Mankind, and his Soul impreſſed with a ſtrict 
s of Honour, and the Obligations of Rey 
4; ligion. 
The Edu- His Education muſt be Liberal, improv'd both 
cation Li- by the Study of Men and Books, which he muſt 
beral. finiſh by Trays] into Foreign Countries: Not that 
Muft tra- I think a Man may not in this Iſland acquire an 
wel. eminent Share of stete in Phyſic, but I ap- 
prehend the Science ſo univerſal in its Nature, that 
it requires all the Helps Europe: can afford to comp 
pr — Student. 
ung Man, who has a Mind te ks A Fi- 
gui 4 * Phyſical Way, ought to learn, in 
meaſure, al the inferior Branches; that is, 
M be he muſt acquire a more than ſuperficial Know- 
acquainted ledge in Anatomy; not that it is neceſſary he 
with Ana- ſhould be entirely Maſter of it, for ſince the Bu- 
tomy. fineſs of the Phyſician chiefly lies in correcting 
the Fluids, and purifying the Maſs of Blood, an 
accurate Knowledge in Oſteology, and — 
other Branches of Anatomy, is not ſo neceſſary; 
it js ſufficient he be acquainted with the general 
Structure of the Body, and the particular. Uſes, 
Deſigns, and Situation of the Blood Veſſels. He 
To have Ought to have ſome Skill in Botany; 3 it 
hene $kil} is not worth his while to beſtow much Time 
in 2 in reading the voluminous Works of all the Her- 


baliſts 
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baliſts that have wrote, more to diſplay their In- 
duſtry than to benefit Mankind by their prolix La- 
| bours. One Seaſon will be ſufficient, under the 
Direction of a ſkilful Botanic Profeſſor, to learn 
all the uſeful Simples which are known or uſed in 
modern Practice. It is neceffary that he ihould 
be acquainted with the common Proceſſes in Chy- To be ac- 
miſtry; but it would be rather loſt Time to be- guainted 
come an Adept in that fiery Study: There is little with the 
to be learn'd from it. Of this Truth the honour- common | 
able Mr. Boyle is a recent Example, who, after a ©ro<es in 
whole Life ſpent in the moſt laborious Chymi- (mige. 
cal Reſearches, has enrich'd the World with no 
more Medicines than what may be purchas'd, and 
that too dear, for Twelve Pence. | | 

It is abſolutely neceſſary that the Phyſician Bat abows 
ſhould be _— vers d in the Compoſition of 44, muft be 
Medicines : This is not to be attain'd by barely “ 4 is 
reading Books; it requires Practice, and for that Pharmaq. 
Reaſon I do not think it beneath the Character of 
a Phyſician, to paſs ſome Part of his younger 
Years in a good Apothecary's Shop; where he 
may not only learn Pharmacy, but the Applica- 
tion of it: By this he knows the ſpecific Nature 
of Simples, and their various Effects when com- 
pounded ; at leaſt, he may here acquire their re:. 
puted Virtues. As to Reading, I have already His Read- 
condemn'd the Antients as moſt uſeleſs, and I ing fo be 
am afraid moſt of the Moderns are deſerving of rather 
very little better Characters; at leaſt, a few of 2 the | 
them will ſuffice. I remember to have heard a Moderns 
Phyſician of the laſt Age ſay, That when he was fas fe 
a young Man, he aſk d the celebrated Sydenham lutienti. 
what Books he ſhould read, to aſſiſt him in his 
Profeſſion; the Doctor gravely reply'd, Read © 
Don Quixot ; he's a good — ; J read bim ſtill. 
Another eminent Phyſician uſed to ſay, He would 
leave on his Death-bed, as a Legacy to the —4 

ü culty, 


cülty, the whole Secret of Ph ſic in the Cots 

paſs of half a Sheet of Paper. Theſe Gentlemen 

had too contemptible a Notion of Books of Phyſic: 

But it is certain, that Nature is the Book the 
Doctor ought moſt to conſult; his own Experience 

and Sagacity he will find daily to contradi the 
moſt elaborate Phyſical Syſtem, and theſe his Con- 

ſcience and Reaſon will direct him to prefer to all 

the Ipſe dixits of the College. 

Our young Student, now qualified, muſt pre- 
ſent himſelf to ſome Univerſity, and obtain a 
Diploma, that is, a Doctor's Degree. Thoſe taken 
up at Foreign Univerſities are moſt eſteem'd ; tho', 
God knows, none of them convey .any healing 
Quality ; nor are they always Characteriſtic of 
Learning or Phyſical Abilities: But in this great 
Metropolis, our young Graduate muſt have ano- 

ther Feather in his Cap; he muſt, be admitted of 
- the Royal College of Phyſicians, then he becomes 
a legitimate Nm - A ſcu __ 3 

N he Ro 1 of Phyſicians in 0 

. Wee. by Royal Charter; and have exclu- 

al College —.— Privileges, if they pleaſe to aſſert them, for 

of F. ſeven Miles round a They have a Preſident, 
tiams in F ellow, and Aſſiſtants, _ are empower'd to ad- 

An. mit Members to their Body, and to inſpect the 

Medicines in Apothecaries 8 ops. This . to be 
their only Buſineſs, unleſs to ſuperintend public Di · 
ſpenſatories, and to countenance this or that Prac- 
tice, according to the ee Modes for Phyſi- 
cians have their Faſhions and C „ as well as 
other Trades: What is an — icine Lo- 
day may be Poiſon To- morrow ; and vice verſa, if 
it ſo pleaſes the Faculty: But their Dictates nei- 
ther hinder their own Members, or others who 
have not that Honour, from following their own 
Whims; but their Approbation is neceſſary to 
an Increaſe of Ia and to eſtabliſh the oung 
Phyſician's 
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2. ſician's Reputation; chou gh of very little Sig- 
nificance towards the Sanity: of the * or tg. 
Cure of pn Maladies, fg 


c HAP. IV. 
Of the sonoren. 


IHE "ik is the ſecond: Branch of the. ; 
Medical Art; very little inferior to the firſt Surgiryliſt 
in point of Utility, but founded upon Principles 274“ in- 
much more certain, and leſs precarious in its Suc- 24 PH. 
ceſs : The Phyſician, in the Diſcharge of his Pro-/<- 
feſſion, is frequently oblig'd to grope in the dark, 
to act by Gueſs and bare Conjecture, and de- 

pends (in many Caſes) more upon Chance and 
the Strength þ of 1 the Patient's Conſtitution, than ++, 
upon any © infallible Rules in his Art; but te 
Surgeon, for the moſt part, has the Evidence of 
his Senſes, as well as his Judgment, to guide him 
in his Operations; his Method of Cure depends 


upon the known Mechaniſm of the Human Syſtem, - 
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and the Medicines he uſes act by known * 
eſtabliſhed from long Experience. 

The Surgeon (ſimply as a Surgeon) is onl 
ploy'd in the Cure of Wounds, Bruiſes, 
ſions, Ulcers, and Eruptions in the outward - re 
in Trepanning, Cutting, or Scarifying, and Am- {| 
putations of any. of the Limbs or Members, that | 
require theſe rations. He applies only topi- 


cal Medicines, that is, to the outward Parts of 
the Body affected; ſuch: as Plaiſters, Cataplaſms, 
Bliſters, Cauteries, and the like; but is rarely f 
concern'd in any inward Applications; nor is 
ſuppos d converſant with Pharmacy of any ſort: 
ven q \ (kilful Sugeon generally underſtands a cer- 
tain 


SURGEON. 
tain Train of Medicines, that, inwardly applied, 
correct the Humours, prepare the Body, and put 


- it in a proper Habit, fit it to undergo his Opera- 
tions, and affiſt his topical or outward Medicines, 


in the Diſcharge of their Office: Sometimes, upon 
the firſt Indication of Tumours, before the Abceſs 

is form'd, the Surgeon thinks it adviſable to diſ- 
cuſs thoſe Appearances, rather than bring them 


forward: This is commonly done by Bleeding, in- 
ward Medicines, and Alteratives, to correct the 


vitiated State of the Blood; but a Surgeon in 


Town, who is not over and above conceited of his 


own Abilities, generally calls a Phyſician to his 


Afiſtance in ſuch Diſorders, rather than depend 


upon his own Skill in Caſes that have a Depen» 


dance upon the Conſtitution of the Patient, and 


the deprav'd State of the Fluids. 7% 


N. Gi The Genius natural to a Surgeon differs very 
and Abili- little from that requir'd in a Phyſician. To a 


ties of a 
con. 


Memory, he mu 


ſolid Judgment, yu Apprehenſion, and a good 
nuſt add a kind of Courage, pecu- 
liar to himſelf, It is vulgarly ſaid, that a Surgeon . 


| ſhould have a Lion's Heart, a Hawk's Eye, and 


a Lady's Hand ;. by the Lion's Heart is not meant 
ſavage Ferocity, a cruel inhuman Diſpoſition, or 
Want of Sympathy for the Sufferings of Man- 
kind: He is not to have the Heart to tear, la- 
cerate, and mangle his Patients wantonly ; but he 
muſt have the Courage to go through the moſt 


ſevere neceflary Operations, without being ſo 
much affected by the Patient's Sufferings, as to 


ſhake his Hand, or hinder him from performing 
the Amputation with Eaſe and een Wo- 


maniſh Tenderneſs is very improper for a Sur- 


geon; and it requires a ſtrong Command of Tem- 
per, not to give way to Pity and Compaſſion, in 
ſome Chyrurgical Operations. The Surgeon muſt 


get the better of the Effects of this natural Hu- 


manity, 


manity, but not ſo much as to diveſt himſelf of 


the Paſſion, leſt he introduce a favage Cruelty 


in the Place of it, which would he equally dan- 


gerous to the Patient: Lo preſerve this ſoft Sym- _. 


pathy of Soul, without being outwardly affected 


by it, is expreſſed in having a, Lady's. Hand, or 


inger ; that is, to be able to touch the Patient 
ſo gently, as he may ſcarce feel you; at leaſt, 
no more than is neceſſary to perform the Opera- 
tion. A quick Eye is as neceſſary to a Surgeon 
as any Profeſſion whatever; eſpecially in Ampu- 
tation, to diſcern the Arteries, and other minute 
Blood Veſſels, that are to he ſewed up, to prevent 
a too great Effuſion of Blood: It requires like - 
wiſe a n Eye, to diſcern the ſeveral 
Changes in a Wound under Cure; he muſt be 
able to obſerve the ſmalleſt Alteration in the Co- 


* 


lour of the Part and Conſiſtence of the Matter, 


the Degrees of Supputation, and the 
Approach of a Mortification 


- 


: 


the. Phylician, and, to him Travel is equally. ne- 
ceſſary. As his Buſineſs is merely mechanical, 
the greater his Experience is, the more expert he 
proves in his Art; and it is morally impoflible; 
were he to read his Eyes blind, to become a Sur- 
geon, unleſs he both ſees Operations performed, 
and puts his Hand to them, Though our Hoſpi- 
tals here in Town are many, yet they are, all put 
together, inferior to the Hotel Dieu at Paris; 


Year than he can do in ſeven at London, on ac- for Expe- 
count of the great SANS Chyrurgical Caſes Tience. 


to be ſeen there every — - Beſides, the 
Foreign Surgeons in rg but efpecially the 
Germans, exceed this Nation by many Degrees. 
We are making large Advances to come up with 
them; but till we arrive 3 their Perfection, Yun 
— f - 1 ; Ve 
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js Education ought to be as liberal as that of His 


moſt diſtant 
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where a young Surgeon may learn more in one te trau 
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= SURGEON, 
have the Opportunity of Hoſpitals equal to theirs, 
it is our Duty to go to thoſe Countries, to learn 
3 | TAR 1 Fr | 
Mu be an The young Surgeon muſt be an accurate Ana- 
| _— tomiſt, . a ſpeculative but a practical 
Anatemiſf. Anatomiſt; without which he will turn out a 
mere Bungler. It is not ſufficient for him to at- 
tend Anatomical Lectures, and ſee two or three 
Subjects curforily diſſected; but he muſt put his 
Hand to it himſelf, and be able to diſſect every 
Part, with the ſame Accuracy that the Profeſſor 
zerforms, Formerly, for this uſeful Branch, 
tudents were obliged: to go to Leyden, eſpecially 
while Boerhaave lived, who was an Ornament to 
his Profeſſion, and, without Controverſy, the beft 
Anatomiſt of the th. > but now that great Man's 
The Un;. Place is fully ſupplied by Mr. Munroe, Anato- 
werſity of Mical Profeſſor at the Univerſity Aut E ng 8 
Edin- There the Student has not only Anatomy in Per- 
burgh tbe fection, but has the Opportunity of learning tbe 
beffCellege feveral other Branches of the Medical Art to 
of Phyfic is greater Advantage than in any other Part of Eu- 
Europe. rope. This Univerſity ought to be the firſt Stage 
| of the Surgeon's Travel; where if he ſtays a 
Seaſon or two, and then takes another Seaſon at 
Paris, if he has ſpent his younger Years to any 
Advantage, he may expect to turn out a good 
| Surgeon. - ay 78 

Tavo Ways T here are two Ways of Breeding a Surgeon z 
of educa- the one is giving him Univerſity- Education, then 
ting a Sur- ſending him to hear Anatomical Lectures, and 
ten. attending ſome of the moſt noted Hoſpitals for a 
SGeaſon or two; then he goes to Paris, and at 
laſt comes home a Surgeon. The ſecond Way, 
and that the moſt commen, and with fome few 
_ _ Amendments, the moſt likely to produce a good 
i» Surgeon, is, after the Boy has learned Greek and 
| Latin, he is bound to a Surgeon of good * 
4 921 | ke - 
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for ſeven Vears; at the Expiration of which Time - 
he turns out a Surgeon, without more Study or 
2 This is the Manner in which our 
Town Surgeons are begot, and the Lameneſs of 
their Education may be obſerved in one Hour's 
Converſation. There are ſome of them very good 
Operators, but as to the "Theory, or rational 
Principles of their Buſineſs, they are . ig 
norant; they perform the known common Cures 
with Succeſs enough, but let an uncommon Caſe 
happen, they are quite at a Loſs, and dare not 
ſtep out of the beaten_TraQ. 5 
Ihe Errors in this Method of Education are Common 
theſe; firſt, there is not a ſufficient Fund of Errors of 
Knewledge acquired before they enter Apprentice; Education. 
and, generally ſpeaking, they are utter Strangers 
to the Languages. I believe upon a Survey of all 
the Surgeons and their Apprentices within the 
Balls of Mortality, there is not above one in ten 
of them who can give the Etymology of the 
Names of their Inftruments. —— To remedy this Methods - 
Defeat, which I think concerns the Honour of propoſed to 
the Profeſſion, I would have every Surgeon re- r:#ify theft 
ſolve, to take no Apprentice unleſs he had been, Mifater. 
at leaſt, three Years at the Univerſity, or ſtudied 
ſo long under a private Tutor after Jeaving the 
Grimimer-Schoel, as to be found y Ma- 
ſter of Greek and Latin: Theſe Languages are 
never learned at the School; at leaſt, what we 
learn there is ſeldom retained, unleſs we practice 2 
it for ſome Years after we have left the Seminar: 
The three Yeats I have mentioned are as little as 
can be employed in learning Philoſophy and Ma- 
thematics, and rounding the Student in the 
Languages: He has in this Time acquired not 
only. a larger Fund of Knowledge, but his Judg- 
ment and Intellects are enlarged ; and he makes a 
greater Progreſs in one Year after, with theſe Ad- 
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vantages, than he would in two before. By this 
2 I take the Youth to be . Fiſteen or 
ixteen, a proper Age for goin entice to 
this Buſineſs: 1 have ang Eva five 
Years, and the Maſter oblig'd to allow him ſo 
many Hours ways Day as are neceſſary for attend- 
ing ſome of the Hoſpitals and the LeQures in the. 
Seaſon: By this Means five Years ſpent with an 
honeft judicious Surgeon, who has a tolerable Share 
of Practice, may enable the young Student to 
compleat his Studies in two Years more; that is, 
one Seaſon at Edinburgh, to attend the Anatomy 
and Mateira Medica Claſſes; and another at 
Paris, to attend the Hoſpitals there, and ob- 
tain ſome Notion in Midiifry; a Branch that is 


More ſuitable to the Surgeon than the Phyſician, 


and ought rather to be connected with the one 
than the other. ef | 2 

There is ſuch a Connection between the ſeveral 
Branches of Phyſic, that it is almoſt impoſſible for 
a Perſon to be Maſter of any one of them with-, 
out a ſuperficial Knowledge of all the reft : The 
Phyſician ſhould know ſomething of the Surgeon's 
Buſineſs, and he of the Doctor's, and the Apo- 
thecary of both: However, the more each con-. 
fines himſelf to his own particular Branch, the 

eater Succeſs he may expect in his Practice. 


Surgeons Bat there is one Branch belonging to the Doctor, 
ee groſi ibe which the Town Surgeon has always monopoliz'd. 
Cure of the to himſelf; that is, the Cure of the Venereal Diſ- 
Veneral eaſe; upon which alone the Subſiſtance of three 


Diſeaſe 
to them- 
ſelues. 


Parts in four of al the Surgeons in Town de- 
pends ; and three Parts in four of their Practice 


depend upon their. Ignorance in this very Diſtem-. 
per, which they alf pretend to cure: I mean, that 


if all knew as much as they pretend, they woul 
not have half ſo many Patients, nor thoſe half ſo 
long under their Cure. Before the Diſcovery of 


SURGEON. 


Mercury, as a Specific againſt this Diſorder, the 
Venereal Diſeaſe was always the Province of the 
Phyſician, as much as any other acute Diſtemper ; 
the Surgeon was never call'd but when Amputa- 
tions or outward Applications were neceſlary : 
But when the Virtues of prepar'd . 
came generally known, the Surgeon uſurp'd the 
Place of the Beer and monopoliz'd this odious 
Diſtemper to himſelf, For this Reaſon the Lon- Ought tg 
don Surgeon muſt ſtudy this Diſeaſe more than ua it 
any other, as it is not only the moſt frequent, but much, as 
the moſt profitable Branch of his Profeſſion ; eir Sub- 


though I would adviſe him in all difficult Caſes to fiflance de- 


take a Phyſician to his Aſſiſtance. Palendi es it. 
The a were commonly incorporated ; 

with the Barbers, and were call'd the Barber- 

Surgeon's Company; but about a Year ago, by 

the Intereſt and Diligence of Mr. Fohn Ranby; p 

Serjeant-Surgeon to his Majeſty, an Act of Par- 

liament was obtain'd, to ſeparate the Surgeons 7% Sur. 


from the Barbers, and erect the firſt into a diſtinct gn Con- 


Corporation. Their Privileges are excluſive ; that pany. 
is, no Surgeon can ſet up in London, who is not 

free of this Company; and they examine all Sur- 
geons deſign'd for the Navy. The young Surgeon 
muſt not only ſerve his Time to a Surgeon free of 

the, City, but before he is admitted to take up his 
Freedom, he muſt undergo an Examination by the 
Court of Aſſiſtants, and ſatisſy them of bis Quali- 
fications. — 1 | 


, 


I have juſt now mention'd, that all Surgeons 75% Forms 


deſign'd for the Navy muſt be qualified at Sur- 9b/erv'd ix 
geons-Hall; for the Benefit of ſuch I ſhall men- obraining 
tion the Forms they are to go . A. Sur- QAualifca- 
geon, deſign'd for the Navy, muſt underſtand tion, for 
both Surgery and Pharmacy; he muſt be little 5 Royal 
leſs than a Phyſician, as the Care of the Ship's Navy. 
Crew is intruſted to him in all Phyſical as well as 
Fas | ot 3 Chyrurgical 


* 4 
. 


Chyrurgical Caſes ; and he muſt be able to anſwer 


all Queſtions put to him in both Branches, though 


the Examiners generally confine themſelves to 
Queſtions. in Surgery, When a young Gentleman 


is out of his Time, and thinks himſelf qualified, 


both as. to Theory and Practice, to undertake 
ſuch a Charge, he may come up to London with- 


out any Recommendation whatſoever ; Merit is 


what he muſt rife by : And this I think the only 


Branch in the W wy where Merit is neceſſary 


to Advancement. If a young Student drops from 
the Clouds, let him but go through his Exa- 
mination, and he is fure of a Ship the firſt Va- 


cancy, which is rarely wanting; and obtains it 


5 ſoon as if he had the Intereſt of all the Houſe of 
eers. , | 28 

The firſt Step he muſt take is, to apply by Let- 
ter to the Commiſſioners of the Nayy, importing, 
That he has ſerv'd his Time to ſuch a Surgeon, 
and has his Indenture diſcharged; or ſtudied at 


ſuch a College, under ſuch a Profeſſor, and at- 


tended ſuch an Hoſpital for ſo many Years, and 
is now deſirous to oe his Majeſty on Board his 
Royal Navy in ſuch Station. as he ſhould be found 

ualified for. Upon the Receipt of a Letter of 
this Tenor, the Commiſſioners of the Navy give 


a Letter directed to the Maſter and Court of Aſ- 


ſiſtants of the Surgeons Company, deſiring them 
to examine and report the Qualifications of the 
young Candidate. This Letter he delivers to the 
Clerk of the Surgeons Company. The Exami- 
ners meet every Thurſday of the Month, to ex- 
amine ſuch Candidates as have lodg'd their Let- 
ters with the Clerk. They generally, in their 
Examination, begin with Queſtions relating to 


_ Bandages; in which the young Surgeon muſt be 
very expert, as a great Part of the Cure both of 


Amputations and Fractures depend upon proper 


% 


Bandages. They proceed to the Treatment of 
Fractures, ſimple and compound; and the Ma- 
nagement of Contuſions and Amputations. They 
inſiſt much on his Skill in Burns, Scalds, and 
Wounds by Gunpowder, and other Accidents, to 
which Sailors are moſt liable, They next enquire 
into the Candidate's Knowledge of the Nature of 
Tumors, malignant and critical; and how far 
he is a Judge when theſe ought to be diſcuſs'd and 
return'd into the Maſs of Blood, or brought to 
Suppuration by topical and outward Application. 
They then proceed to examine his Skill in the 
various Symptoms and Prognoſtics, and the Cure 
of Difeaſes both acute and chronic; eſpecially the 
common Diſtempers of Fevers, and Scorbutic Dif- 
2 ; and laſtly, his Proficiency in the Materia 
edica. | 3 

According to the Degree of Proficiency he diſ- 
covers, in all or any of theſe Queſtions, they give 
him a Certificate of his Qualifications accordingly, 
directed to the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty. All this is obtain'd at the Expence of fix 
or ſeven Shillings, without any Waiting or Atten- 


dance. If the young Surgeon appears lame, they 


certify that he is qualified for a Mate of a Twenty- 


un Ship; the firſt, ſecond, or third Mate of a2 


ligher Rate, juſt as he appears to them qualified; 


but at the firſt Examination they never certify him 


capable of taking the Charge of a Ship of wy 
Rate: The higheſt Qualification given at the firt 
Examination is-that of Firſt Mate to a Ship of any 


Rate, and this is never done but when the Candi- 


date diſcovers more than ordinary Knowledge and 
Experience, . e e 
When the young Surgeon has obtain'd this 
Certificate, he then applies to the Admiralty by 
Petition, acquainting the Lords Commiſſioners, 
that he has been examin'd at Surgeons-Hall, ac- 
E 4 cording 
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cording $o to the Rules of the Navy, and obtain'd 
from thence. ſuch a Qualification, and is willing 

to ſerve his Majeſty i in that Station, he is minut 

for the firſt Vacancy in courſe; and when that 
happens, ge's a Warrant without farther Applica- 
tion. All the Service that Friends can do him in 
this Caſe is, to ſtation him upon any particular 


Ship vacant, to which he ar have a liking, of 


the ſame Rate which his Qualification- entitles 
him to. After he remains ſix Months in this 
Station, ſuppoſe in that of a Second Mate of a 
Forty-gun Ship, he may then apply a ſecond 
Time to the Commiſſioners of the Navy, fi gnify - 


ing to them by Letter oy formerly) t bat be has 


ſerv'd ſo long in ſuch Station on board ſuch a 
Ship of War; 15 that by his Study and Appa- 
dog thinks himſelf ſo much improv'd in his Pro- 
feſñon as to be capable of a higher Charge, and is 


willing to undergo Examination: The Commiſ- 


fioners direct a Letter, as before, to the Surgeons 
Company, and they proceed to the Examination 
In the ſame manner they did the firſt; and if the 
Surgeon gives proper Anſwers, they certify that 
he is qualified for the next or the higheſt Degree, 
912. to a Firſt Mate of an Ship, or the Surgeon 
of a Twenty-gun Ship: He has his Warrant at 
the Admiralty, with HY ſame Eaſe as before; 
and in this manner he muſt proceed in every Riſe 
he makes till he arrives at the laſt, which is a 
Surgeon to a Firſt Rate. 

he Salary of a Surgeon of the Navy is but in- 
conſiderable, that is, the Pay he immediately re- - 
ceives from the Crown is but "(mall ; but his Per- 

uiſites depend upon the Largeneſs of the Ship : 

Beſide the Ane ee of the Government, he 
bas Two · pence for every Man on Board the Ship: 


He has Forty Shillings for every Clap or Pox of 
hich he cures them, which is ſtopp'd out of the 


Sailors 


„en 57 
Sailors Pay: He has a Cheſt of Medicines at the 1 10 
Government Expence ; and is allowed for Slops, 
that is, Linnen Rags, Rice, Spices,” and ſome 
other Articles allowed the Men in their Sickneſs; 
all which put together, make a Surgeon's Place 
in a Sixty-gun Ship to be wotth near two Hundt ed 
Pounds 10 Annum in Time of Peace, beſides his 
Share of Prizes in Time of War, in the Diviſion 
of which he is ranked as a Lieutenant. 
Thus I have ſaid as much of Surgery as is ſuf- 
ficient to give the Parent a tolerable Notion how 
to prepare his Son for ſuch a Charge. It appears, 
that it requires a good Genius and- liberal Educa- 
tion, which can be attained but by great Ex- 
pence; therefore Parents are to have this in View + 
before they fix upon this Profeſſion for their Chil- 4 Surgeon 
dren. A ſordid cramped Education proves a dead froperiy 
Weight upon the beſt Natural Genius on Earth, pale 
and produces but a bungling ignorant Quack ; % © #74» 
but if liberal, and attended with Natural Talents 2 Em, 
and due Application, there are none of the Liberal Pans * | 
Arts more likely to procure” a Livelihood than | + 
this. — An ingenious Surgeon, let him be caſt on 
any Corner of the Earth, with but his Caſe of In- 
ſtruments in his Pocket, he may live where moſt 
other Profeſſions would ſtarve. | 
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Of the CRYMuIS r. 


THE Art of Chymiſtry was 2 unknown 
<4 to the Antients, nor did its Uſe in Phyſic ariſe 


by Searches into it for that Purpoſe ; but Avarice, Original of 
and the Itch of growing ſuddenly rich, produced Chymiftry. 
this once much-eſteemed Branch of Learning : | 
Men hunting after the Philoſopber's _ et 

e | them 


es af. them firſt upon Trials o, Fi ire, 4 in the many 
ter the Experiments they made to come at this valuable 


Philoſo- Elixir, they ſtumbled ſeyeral Properties in 
1 N. Metals * M inerals, 8 were Peſore ig- 


_ produced norant of: Bold Practiſers in hyſic made Ex- 

Jour " periments, and in fore ſacceeded. To this we 

Drogs. ore the ſeveral Preparations of Mereury, Anti- 

mony, and other Mineral Drugs. Beſides the 

Itch of growing rich, another much more va- 

luable, though equally "ridiculous Deſire filled the 

; wired s Brain, that is, finding out a Medicine 

255 to pro long Life and convey Immortality to Mor- 

Several tals ; this they hunted after under the Name of 

uſeful Diſ- Aurfum Potabile 3, and in the Courſe of various 

coveries Procelfes, which they were to effe& by Fire, they 
made by fumbled upon the Property of ſeveral Simples 

Srarch A. and by - degrees learned che Analyſis of moſt 
wy _ Things in t by $6256 1 N 450 Mineral 

bie. _ World; that is, they pr pretended to L able to reduce 

thoſe Things to t they call their Elemental 

Principles; 1 5 has diſcovered Salts, Spirits, and 

Oils, and bas enabled us in ſome meafure to ex- 

tract the eſſential Virtues of Plants, free them 

from their Profs and Caput Mortuum, and to 

reduce them within ſuch Bounds as that a ſmall 

Doſe will ſuffice to produce great Effects. 

The Chy- The Galenifts, that is, thoſe Phyſicians who 

21 and follow Calen's Mothod of Cure, by compounding 

aleniſts the groſs Simples, are at continual War with the 

67 ar. Chymiſts: They alledge, and perhaps not with- 

out Reaſon, that the Fire alters the Nature of the 

Subject, and beſtows on it Qualities that did not 

before exiſt; that moſt Chymical Preparations 

were of ſuch a fiery corroſive Nature, they in- 

' flamed the Bowels, and ſet the whole Syſtem in 

_ - Combuſtion : That Nature. had provided fimple 

Remedies for all Difcafes, and conſequently there 

Vas no Reaſon to have recourſe to Fire to ex- 


| tort 


CHYMIST, 


tort Specifies from Subjects which in their Na- 


tural State were potent enough to remove the molt 
obſtinate Diſeaſe. The Chymiſts, on the other 
hand, alledged, that to effect a Cure by the Ga- 


lenic Practice, requires ſuch enormous nauſeous 


Doſes, that Nature was oppreſſed; that the Ana- 


lyſis by them performed was only affiſting Nature, 


ince there was nothing more certain, than that 
Diſtillation and Sublimation muſt be performed in 
the Stomach, and by Help of the Secreting Veſſels, 
before any Cure can be performed, and that, 
conſequently, it was ſaving more than half the 
Strength to perform thefe Operations beforehand. 
The Stomach, they ſay, can concoct moſt Ali- 
ments of itſelf, yet it adds to the Health of the 


Patient that the Concoction be in part performed 
before it is received, and that the Strength, which 


would be otherwiſe diminiſhed, may be all em- 
ployed in combating the Malady. The Galeni/ts 
are daily loſing Ground, and the Chymiſts in- 
creaſing in Practice and Reputation; inſomuch 
that they are now a very neceſſary Branch in the 
Modern Practice of Phyſic. 


Ihe Genius requiſite to er a Chymiſt The natu- 
has a near Analogy to the Phyſician: He muſt ral Genize 
have a ſolid Judgment, but a larger Share of Pa- and Abiti- 
g ties of the 


tience than moſt Men; their Proceſſes are 


and tedious, and often depend upon very minute Chymiſt, 


Circumſtances ;' the ſmalleſt Neglect ſpoils their 
Work, and deceives their Expectation in the 
very Point of Projection. The Chymiſt muſt 
be unwearied in his Application, watchful, and 
a curious Obſerver of Nature: He muſt regiſter 
in his Mind the ſmalleſt Circumſtance relating to 
his Operations, though never ſo remote from 
the Enquiry he is upon, in regard theſe Obſer- 
vations may ſerve him afterwards in the Search 
of new Phœnomena; about which his Thoughts 


are 
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Trades. . 
e- The Chymiſt ought to be a Man of Honour 
_ cefſaryto a and Conſcience: He has many Opportunities of 

Ci. impoſing upon the Public, by the Knowledge he 


Honefly u 


envrmisr. 


re not then immediately employed : His Judg- 


ment and Apprehenſion muſt be able to take in 
the whole Courſe of Natural Things, ſince the 
whole Univerſe is the Subject of his Enquiries. 
However, the Practical Chymiſts, that is, thoſe 
who go under that Name in this City, are far 
from being Adepts in this Study: They follow 
only a few general Rules in preparing Medicines, 
and are ſeldom employed about any Part of their 


Branch which does not immediately depend upon 


the Practice of Phyſic ; though their Buſineſs. 
might extend itſelf to a greater Number of uſeful 


P= 


has of the Secrets of Nature, and his Art of 
making up fictious Compoſitions, ſo nearly re- 
ſembling natural Productions, that their Difference 
is not to be diſcerned by the niceſt Eye or Palate. 
By this many of them make great Sums of Money; 
but ſuch Practices are beneath a Man of Honour, 
who conſiders that he not only cheats the Public 
of their Money, but endangers the Health of the 

Patient that deals with him ; when he ſells fic- 
tious for natural, or ſophiſticated for ſound and 
duly prepared Drugs. - The Phyſician knows 
that ſuch a Chymical Preparation is a ſpecific 
Remedy in a particular Diſeaſe ; he has experi- 
enced its Efficacy in ſimilar Caſes, and therefore 


boldly preſcribes it, and reſts the Safety of the 


Patient upon it: If the Chymiſt ſubſtitutes any 
thing in its Place, or gives ſuch as has not under- 


gone the proper Operation, it fails in its Effect, 


the Patient loſes his Life, and the Phyſician his 


Reputation, by the - Ignorance, Greedineſs, or 


Villany of the Chymiſt. This Conſideration a- 
lone ought to keep an honeſt Man conſtantly up- 
| on 


CHYMIST. n 


on the Watch, when he is preparing his Medi- 
cines, that none of the neceſſary Requiſites be 
wanting, ſince it is known that very minute 
Neglects have been productive of fatal Conſe- 
quences. „%%% ² ³ĩ“!(R!⸗⁊ TOTES 
The Education of a Chymiſt ought to be liberal Of ze 
and unconfin'd : But above all he muſt be Maſter Education. 
of Latin; and he perhaps would find his Time 

well beſtow'd in learning the German Tongue. 

The Germans are by much the beſt Chymiſts in 
Europe; and the beſt Treatiſes on that Subject 

are either writ in Latin or High German. The 

late Dr. Boerbaave was an indefatigable Chy- 

miſt, and his Writings on that Subject are tran- 

ſlated to great Advantages by the ingenious Dr. 

Shaw ; but the Work, even with the Addition 

of Dr. Shaw's. Helps, is but lame, and ſcarce 

worthy the Name of the great Author: If it is 

ftripp'd of the Pomp of Expreſſion, there is little _ 

in it but what is common. The honourable. Mr. 
Boyle has writ much on this Subject, but he is 
voluminous; and it was the Misfortune of that a 
truly great Man, that he was too eredulous, ang 
pie many Things upon the Relation of others 

not ſufficiently warranted by Experiments. We 

have few elſe in the Engliſh Tongue that make 

any Figure; therefore the young Chymiſt muſt 

have recourſe to Foreigners, and be able to read 

them in their own Language. © © 


- 


age 8 8 | 5 
The Youth deſign'd for this Buſineſs muſt be His Cnfi- 


> # 
x 


of a robuſt Conſtitution, capable of a good deal tutios. 


cf Watching and Fatigue, if he intends to be an 


Eye-Witneſs of the ſeveral Operations in this 
Art: He can ſcarce be fit to be put Apprentice 

till the Age of Sixteen; for though the Educa- 

tion necellary to be previous to his being bound 

might be ſooner acquir'd, yet I cannot fee with 

what Propriety one much younger can be 27 | 
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62 DRUGGIS T. 
ttruſted in a Shop, to deal out Drugs, when a 
"Miſtake, by Rafhneſs or Ignorance, may be fa- 
tal: He ſhould arrive at a Sedateneſs of Diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſtripp'd of his Childiſh Follies, before he 
ſmould be entruſted. to meddle with any thing on 
Wich the Health or Life of Man depends. i 
_ The Chymiſts are generally Apothecaries, that 
. is, they compound and ſell Medicines; and as 
5 ſcdhey make up their own Chymical Ingredients are 
enabled to underſell the Apothecary; but in both 
. Capacities are ſubject to the Viſttation of the Col- 
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f he Na- TH HE Drugeift is another Dependant on the 
ture of his * College Ga Phyſic: His Buſineſs is to buy up, 
Buſineſs, in large Quantities, all manner of uncompounded 
Drugs, both foreign and domeſtic ; theſe he ſells 
to the Apothecary, who. compounds them: Yet, 
generally ſpeaking, he compounds Drugs for Sale 
in his own Shop, like the Apothecary,  _ 
The Druggift is not ſuppos'd to know any 


5 5 thing of the Uſes or Properties of Drugs: He only 


buys them as a Merchant, and diſpoſes of them 

as a Commodity, without any relpeRt to their 

particular Uſes : He is acquainted with the out- 

ward Marks and Signs of good and freſh Dru 85 

What are proper to be bought, the Quantities 2 

ceſſary for the Market, and the Prices avbich are 

commonly given for them; though this varies ac- 

. cording to the Demand, as in other Commodi- 
ties; but that the Public may not be impos'd on, 

chere is a printed Bill weekly handed about, con- 


»; a. 
taining the common Price of Drugs like the Price 
of Stocks\and Eee ]?ĩ?;?’r | 
A Druggiſt, as a mere Seller of Medicines, re- His Geaizs 
qui no great Head-Piece; but if he dips into and Na- 
ſition, as they all generally do, he ought tra! 4bi- 
to have a genteel Education and underſtand Greek lities. 
and Latin; though it were better ts confine him- 
Telf tö the Sale of Drugs only, where his Want 7 
of TOO can be of no Damage to any but WE” 
It is a very profitable Buſineſs, that of a Drug- Ii i 4 pro- 
iſt ; their Returns being ſometimes. Cent, per fable Bu- 
t. and ſeldom below Fifty: But it requires a /i“. 
large Stock to ſet up a Maſter ; and a rl n 
man of this Trade has but ſmall Encouragement : 
Fifteen” or twenty Pounds a Year. is as much as 
they call gets and are rarely wanted. 
They are under the Inſpection of the College, 
like the other Branches; and. mind them as little 
as the Apothercaries do, who come next to be 
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O the AroTHECARY,”' i 
Have. claſs'd the Apothecary laſt, not out of 

any Diſreſpect to this formidable Body of Men, 13 
or out of Ignorance of their great Importance; 6 
but becauſe the other Branches, the Chymiſt and | 
Pruggit, contribute to make up their Shops. 

The Apothecary is certainly the eldeſt Son of the 
Doctor, and his neceffary Aſſiſtant. na iat! 


* 


ploy'a_in compoſing of Medicines, by the Doc- aſs fmply* 
tor's Preſcriptions, without reſpect to their Qua- as an Apo- 
; lities: 8hecary. 
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ties: His Knowledge, by his Profeſſion, is con. 

fin'd to the Names of Drugs, of Which he is. not 

ſo much as to underſtand t e Et) ymology; ; he muſt 
25 5 only know that Rhubarb. is not Teluir 8 Bark, that. 

5 Oil is not Salt, and that Vinegar is not; Spirit: 
| He muſt be able to call all the Army of Poiſons by, 

_ their, proper 'Heatheniſh Names, and to pound 
chem, boil them, and mix them into their proper 
Companies; ſuch as Pills, Bolus's, Linctus' „ 
Electuaries, Syrups, Emulſions, Juleps, &. Sc. 

=” muſt underſtand the Phyſical Cabala, the my- 

TP ' terious | | CharaQter of an unintellig ible. 22 0 

S⸗crawl: He muſt be alert 'and ready-ban ed i 

Try Fla his Pills and papering 8 Bolus's with, 

ingenious Cuts and Figures emblematical of their 

important Uſes; and ave a nice Taſte in Glaſſes, 
Viols, and Gallipots, and the judicious Wen 

- W of their gilt Labels to the d of his 
. Genius This i is 2 mere A a 'Profetion dat | 
| of a mere | requires very little Brains; he wants only a Hong 
3 Memory, to retain ſuch a Number of cra p 
Words as he is daily conyerſant with: There is 

p no Branch of Buſineſs, in which a Man requires 

leſs Money to ſet him up, than this very profita- 
ble Trade: Ten or Twenty Pounds, judiciouſly 

applied, will buy Gallipots and Counters, and 
as many Drugs to fill hem) with as might poiſon 

His Pre- the ue Iſland. His Profits are unconceivable ; . 
fits. Five Hundred per Cent. is the leaſt he receives: 
8 The greateſt Part of his Out-laying is in Viols, 
ſmall Boxes, and cut Paper; 5 100 theſe are often 
They do worth ten Times what they contain. But the 

| mot confine Army of Apothecaries of this Age, ſcorn to con- 
themſelves fine themſelves to the dull Scene of their Profeſ- 

l ther ſion: They are no ſooner equipp'd with a Shop 
er 528. than they commence Doctor; they preſcribe in all 
. common Caſes, and only call in the Doctor to be 

OY . + 24 $$. preſent. 
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peeſent at the Death of the Game, which they 
have run down; or to juſtify by his Recipes 
their enormous Bills. They all of them cure the 
Venereal/ Diſeaſe; I mean, they Have their Pa- 
tient upon :whon they pradtiſe in that Diſtem- 
per; who often find their Miſtreſſes have only 
e them, but Doctor Apothecary has pox d 

m „ r >» 4a Wa | * 
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How far it is prudent in Apothecaries thus to t bi; 
ſail out of their e J ſhall not determine; 7 /ucative 
but I believe the Public will excuſe me, if I ad- nge to be, 
viſe theſe Gentlemen to fit themſelves with an . qualify - 
Education ſuitable to the Profeſſion, as they now: bim for bis 

ractiſe it; for an Apothecary, who takes upon preſent 

nim to preſcribe, as well as: to compound Medi- Fradice. 
cines, ought to be ſkil' d in Anatomy, Botany, 
and Chymiſtry; to be Maſter of the Languages 3 
and know Drugs, not only by Name but by theie 
intrinſic Qualities. ' A Youth: who is thus quali- 
fed may make a very good Figure as an Apothe- | 
cary, and would be preferr'd by all wiſe Men to 
the mere Co mpounder; and after ſome Years % 
Experience, I can ſee no Reaſon Why a Patient ; Ne 
might not rely upon ſuch a Man's Advice with as 5 
much Safety as ypon the Graduate Doctor. Tho 
Apothecaries in Scotland are all calld Chyrurgion- 
Apothecaries, and generally have ſuch. an Educa- 
tion as I have. above deſerib d; differin nothing 
from the Doctor bat in want of a Pita - 
The Conſequence. is, that.a Phyſician - is. ſeldom 
call'd in that Country but in extraordinary Caſes; 54 
and the Apothecary is eſteem'd, both by Patient | 
ate. as a Man acting in a qualified 

„ „ ite , 4 ER NY 7 

. would therefore have all Parents, if they de- 
ſign theit Son for an Apothecary, give him an 
early and liberal Education; and let him, either 
in the Courſe of or beſore 


he 
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be fets up for himſelf, attend the Anatomic, Bo- 
— Phyſical 4 » at leaſt for two 
Seaſons: With this, and the — he mutt 


pick up in his Maſter's Shop, 22 Eg bel esd 


3 


upon his Judgment in common ( 
of promoting his Intereſt, b enormous 
Doſes and — Recipes, it is much . 


more rational and honeſt to charge the Patient in 
his Bill for Skill and Attendance ; the Amount of 
his Bill in this Cafe may he as. large as ufual, and; 
the Patient is conſiderably ar by not being, 
„ with ſuch a Quantity 


he 1 bave ſiniſh'd the Profeſfion of 
in all its Branches; and ſhall now take a Tan te 
Wi/tmin/ter-Hall, and 07 1 to the fer 
hmm r atk a0 85 


CHAP. vin. Tf 
g Of the LAW in general. * e 


= 

d. Defi- AW is the Diſtribution of 3 

| = Nati Man and Man; the Science by which are 

= | determin'd the Limits of each Mar 8 x 
—_ ; + Property z. the Du * „ hies 

and his King: It 8 

| : Peace, the Fountain of Concord, and the firſt 

| - and moſt lafting Band of Civil Society. When- 

2 Origin. Mankind were yet few in ny before their 

22 Vices and Appetites increas'd- their Natural 

Wants, white they. remain'd fativfied wich the 

Products of the bountiful Earth, and 


 cray'd no more than what Nature freely yielded, 
the Word Property was not known among them 


85 83 the Sun and Ele- 


Of the L AW in general. 


ments: Their Natural Wants were few, and their 


ied ; the Springs, the Mountains, and the 


Appetites of Hunger and Thirſt were eaſily 2 
ies produced ſufficient ſor them all, and they had 


not yet learned the poliſhed Madneſs of nearer 


hs, * to quarrel about what they cannot enjoy. 
found; their Native Bounds 600 little for them and 
their Progeny ; there were not ſufficient Natural 


Products to maintain their numerous Iſſue; there 
fore they muſt ſupply this Defect by Art and In- 
duſtry: Some were lazy, or had not Ingenuity g 
enough to ſupply their own Neceſſities; the in- 


duſtrious Man thought it hard that ſuch ſhould 


reap the Fruit of his Labours, and therefore te- 


fuſed to allow the Indolent or Ignorant to partake 
- his Proviſions : This begat th 00 Notion of 
Property; and b ees ind found it ne- 
veſſary to ere&themitives into Socie ties, in order 


to afſiſt one another in Defence of this Property, 


or carry on ſuch Undertakings as were too larg 
for ſingle Men or Families to execute, and — 


Lfereting, rullSocietice;” inch Tadividkual wi 


obliged to-give up fome Part of his Natural Free- 
dom, and to ſubmit himſelf to the Rules and Re- 
gulations agreed to for the Good of Society: This 
was the firſt Origin of Goverment and icipal 
Laws; which differed in the ſeveral firſt erected 


Commonwealths, according as Circumſtances, Si- 
tuation, or Diſpoſition of the firſt Contractors 


varied. 8 | | 
Theſe firſt Laws were few and ſimple ; 


were founded upon this eaſily comprehended Prin- ; 


ciple, Do as you-wnuld be done by. It was not yet 
become a Science or Myſtery ; Law was not then 


wrapped up in Saphiſtry, nor had they found: out 
Words, capable of ary Ser into 
F 2 | a = thou» ; 


equiyocal 


1 


ut as Mankind inereaſed in Number, they 


* 
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68 Of ibe LAW is ge 
2 a" thouſand” contradictory Meanings: Theſe are 
S. ve Refinements of our politer Times. The firſt Law 
Diviſion: was only the Law of Nature, and the DiQates of 
of Law in Natural Religion; and the Law of Nature is the 
general, firſt Diviſion of Law: The ſecond is the Law of 

Nations; theſe are a Set of Rules, in which all 
civilized Societies are agreed and determined by, 

in their Dealings with one another: To this 
Law are owing the Privileges of the Perſons of 
Ambaſſadors, the Exchange of Priſoners in War, 

and ſeveral other Rules obſerved in Time of War. 

I be third is the Municipal Law; that is, the 

Laus of particular Countries, adapted to their 

ſevetal Circumſtances and Conſtitu tions. 

The ſeve- - This Third is the Law we ate treating of, that 
ral Di- is, the Municipal Law of England; whieh is di- 
| %i/ons ef vided into ſeveral Branches. Firſt, The Statute 
Law in Law, by which is meant Acts of Parliament only. 
England. Secondly, The Common Law, which is the an- 
tient Uſage of the Kingdom: in Matters of Civil 

Property. Fhirdly, Crown Law, which is the 

antient Uſage of the Courts in Matters Criminal. 

Fourthly, Maritime Law, or the Rules and Me- 

thods obſerved in puniſhing "Offences committed 

on the High Seas, properly under the Cognizance 

of the Lord High Admiral, or the Commiſſioners 

appointed to execute that High Office,  Fifthly, 
Equity, or Chancery Law. And, laſtly, the 

Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law. Moſt of theſe have 
their different Profeſſors; af each of which we 

mall give a brief Account, They are commonly 
comprehended under Sergeants at Law, Coun- 

ſellors, Attornies, Sollicitors in Chancery, Doc- 
tors of Civil Law, Proctors of the Commons, 
and Notary-Publicks. As I intend to treat firſt 
of the Profeſſors of the Common Law, I ſhall ba- 
gin with the Attornceee . 


. : 
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"of the ATTORNEY, | 


1 Begin with 1 as they are che firſt Mo: His Baß. : 
vers in the Law, their Buſineſs being to prepare ne. | 


Matters for the Cou aſel, to plead on, and to con- 
duct the Suit through i ih Steps, till it comes; 
to a final Iſſue | 

The Attorney muſt be acquainted with all the 
Forms of Proceedings in the q das Courts. He 
qught to be acquainted with the Names and Na- 
tures of the ſeveral: Actions; their ecific Diffe- 
rences one from another: He muſt be able, from 
his Client's Information and the Writings he i is 
then poſſeſſed of, to comprehend his Caſe clearly 
and diſtinctiy, from which be muſt draw a com- 


pendious State of the whole Affair: From Peruſal The com- 
of this and due. Conſultation he muſt proceed to mon Steps 
expedite the proper Writ againſt the Adverſary ; in an Ae- 
have him ſerved or attached, according to the ona cem. 
Circumſtances of the Action: He then compels mn Law, 


him to appear, or enters an Appearance ; declares 
againſt him, that is, gives in a Paper to the pro- 
per Office, called a Declaration, Wnich contains 
his Client's Claim, and a Concluſion for Recove 

of Damages and Coſts: He A forces his Ade 
3 to plead or ake a an Anſwer to this De- 
claration; and es Rejoinder, and e 
if neceſſary. At laſt, 1 al Parties j oin Iu 

a Record is made of al the Pee 5, ies? 
and a Rule of Court is entered for Trial againſt a, 
certain Day, either in Town, or in the Neun 
where the Debt was contracted, or. the 5570 


of the > Mater in Debate lies, Againſt, the D wy of f- 
F 3 ""Triat 


fie 
Hi Ge- "From this ſhort View of the 


„Oe. 


ATT ORN E F. 
Trial he draws up Briefs for his Met: that i is, 
an accurate but ſhort State bf the Aion, the 
Witneſſes Names, and the Queſtions to.. be aſked - 
in ſupport of the Allegations in the original De- 
claration. After Verdict is obtained, he enters 
up Judgment and obtains Execution againſt hiz 
Adverſary s Perſon or Goods. He muft know 
to ward inn the After-Claps of Law ; ſuch as, 
Writs of E. . unctions, and Bills of Equity. 
In ſhort, he muſt know all the Windings, ift. 
ings, and Furnings of this moſt intricate Science 3 
and how to guard againſt not only the honeſt 
Arts, but the Chicanery and Villany of the Pros 
feſlors. He muſt be acquainted with Good and 
Evil WW and hunt his Adverſary though: all the Sub- 
74 Places, and Labyrinths of the 
725 155 be bas afely landed his Client out of this 


Trial. 


9 it is eaſily conceived that the Profeſſor of 
this Science muſt not be born a Blockhead; he 
muſt have a clear, ſolid, and unclouded Under-'. 
S a diſtinguiſhing Head, and a puzzling 
uzzled Brain, There is not half fo many 
inctions or unmeanin Varieties either in Lo- 

Be or the metaph ſical Divinity of the Schools, 
as there is in the Practice of the Common Law ; 
it conſiſts of nothing but unintelligible Words, 
Diſtinctions without any viſible Difference, and 
Forms without Number : To acquire all theſe, a 
Man muſt not only poſſeſs a clear Head, hut great 
Patience and a prodigious Memory. The Pa- 
' tience of Job, the Courage of Hercules, and the 
ife of a Patriarch, are too little to become entire- 
5 of all the Forms i in the Common Law 
noland 


Belides this uncommon 3 he ought to be 
2 honeſt * and ſrꝛe from any litigious Dif- 
n. 


Priiice of an At- | 


A 


F 
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ATTORNEY. 
poſition. Without moral „ and an utter 
Contempt of Money gain'd in a bad Cauſe, the 
Attorney is the Plague of his Neighbours and the 
Peſt of Society in general. There is not a more 
contemptible or deſpicable Creature than a petti- 


| ing, Attorney without Honeſty : Yet this is 
fogging, Attorney 


no very uncommon ; an Attorney and 4 
Knave are very near become Terms ſynonimous 3 
and it is no wonder they are ſo; for if we conſidet 
the Temptations they lie under to be K naves, th 

muſt have a larger of Honeſty than moſt 
Men to withſtand them ; and the legal Fees of 
their Profeſſion are ſo ſmall, that without Tricking 
and little low Arts, it is morally impoſſible for any 
one of them to live like a Gentleman merely as an 
Attorney. But to 


Their Education ought to be liberal. This is His Edu- 
not only neceſſary to qualify them for their Profeſ: cation, 


ſion, but to enlarge the Mind and give it a Biaſs 
above little pettifogging Practices. A Gentleman 
born, and liberally bred, muſt have Notions above 
acting the Scoundrel all at once: If he becomes 

one, it is by degrees; for no Man is wicked all 
of a ſudden. 
his Notions of Honour all his Lifetime; and 
fcorns an Eftate purchas'd with Infamy. Latin 
was formerly more than at preſent, as 
now all Proceedin 
torney of any P 


ice will ſtill find it neceſſary 


counts are not to be diſpenſed with; and a tho- 


not to be neglected. 


The Parent who is reſolv'd to breed his Son to The Pa- 
t to be very ſolicitous to find rex? ought 
out a Maſter, of known Integrity and ſufficient ts chu/e an 
the Youth is 3 = Ma- 


this Buſineſs ough 


Practice; without _— 
FRE, 5 WS 


e truly bred Gentleman retains ' 


are in Engliſh ; an At- 
and uſeful in his Profeffion, Writing and Ac- 
rough Underſtanding of the Engliſh Tongue ought * 
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2 ATT ORNE V. 
loft : The Temptations the Boy is liable to, from 
the Example of his Fellow. Clerks; in this Age; 
are many; and if to theſe his Maſter's Want of 
Moral Honeſty is added, nothing but a Miracle 
can fave the Youth from Perdition,” n 
7 he lun The Attornies live in Inns, that is, Places 
the Attor- bought by ſeveral Societies, wherein they have 
nies, and Chambers. There is nothing requiſite to make a 
the Man- Man free of theſe Inns but purchaſing a. Set of 
ver of be- Chambers; which are let by the Society on Leaſes 
ing /* «4 of of two or three Lives; and paying Commons for 
em. two or three Terms; Theſe: Inns: of Court are 
the neateſt Buildings-in or about the City of Lon- 
don: Though God knows the Inhabitants, both 
Maſters and Clerks, are far from being fam'd for 
Honeſty or Virtue : Cheating, Lewdneſs, and all 
manner of Debauchery being often more ſtudied 
than Law or Precedents. 1 ee 1 
'4 Canin The Number of Attornies is Alother Reaſon 
to Parents for their Diſhoneſty: They are ſo numerous that 
againſt there is not Bread for half of them. Their Po- 
breeding veity is likewiſe an Enemy to Virtue; for,, beſides 
their Chil- a large Share of Acquaintance to create Clients, 
dren to this an Attorney, who practiſes for himſelf, ought to. 
Prefaſſion. have a ſufficient Stosk of ready Money to advance 
for his Clients, out of which they muſt lie gene- 
rally till the lſſue of the Suit: Few: People care to 
employ an Attorney who muſt run conſtantly ta 
their Clients Pockets for every trifling Sum that 
muſt be laid out in the Proſecution of their Buſi- 
neſs. Theſe Conſiderations ought to make Pa- 
rents cautious in breeding their Children to this 
Proſeſſion; for a Journeyman, or one who acts 
as Clerk to an Attorney, gets, at moſt, Half a 
Guinea a Week; out of which they are to find 
themſelves in Diet, Lodging, Waſhing, and 
Cloaths, and are ſometimes employ'd. only: in 


Term- | 
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Term- Time Whether this is ſufficient to mam? 
tain them honeſtly,” 1 ene! to every Judicious | Rs: -- 
ſon to judge. o 451% iii a How of fig 

Hs. tts tt $6 nd m0 Sum te 
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| "Of 'the Sergeant ma — ; 


Junge 0 26/0103 Sd nr i eee 
＋ "A Seravian at Law is the higheſt Df Wherein 
the Bar: They differ only from Counſellors ze 4 2 
in this, that they have this Degree conſerred on from” a 
them by · one of the Inns of Court; are intitled une. * 
to wear a Cap upon their Wig, which diſtin- CN 
guiſhes them from their Brethren at the Bar: And + 
dut of this Body the Judges ate choſen; that is, 

the Perſon. to be choſen a Judge of any of the 

Courts, muſt be admitted a Sergeant before he is 

capable of acting in his Commiſſion. As the Edu 

cation and Qualifications neceſſary for a . 


* 


at Law and a Counſellor or Barrilter are the ſame, 
eee eee, 97 21%; en 10 
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Of the Counſellor at- — 

. E r / 

| 3 ſhine in this Hir G- 
mu * a, ſolid, diſtinguiſhing nins axd 

Genius, a quick Apprehenſion, and a ready. Wit. Natural 

He muſt haye a, happy Volubility of Tongue, and Talents. 

be f — eſſed of the. Arts of perſuaſive Eloquence: 

to which a graceful 9 is no ſmall Adyan age: 

He ought to have a great Command of Temper, 

Is, well as of Words; not eaſily put in a Paſlion 
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couNSELLOR. 


by Contradiction, which be muſt expect to meet 
upon the moſt trifling Occaſion. But above 
all, he muſt have a ſufficient Stock of Aſſurance: 
Nothing muſt put him out of Countenance ; and 
to be able to give the moſt infi 

Trifle an Air of Importance ; and to deliver. the 
greateſt Abſurdities with a grave ſettled Coun- 
aware I have recommended Ho aero 

ary Ingredient to make up an -uſcful 


— it would be — to — 
2 Counſel without it. His Station is ſuperior 3 


therefore the little mean Arts of Chicanery and Vi- 


— . — muſt appear much more deſpicable : What 
dal if 4 oi fee Duda erdewecs 


Counſel. 


| His Edu. Theſe Natural Talents muſt be improved by a 
cation, 


Fee 
Falſhood with Ornaments of Truth; or to — 


ene himſelf fo much as to proſtitute his Talents and 


the Honour of his Profeſſion, to pervert the Courſe 
of Natural Juſtice, to oppreſs the Indigent, and 

the Fatherleſs, 1 * — 
How unnatural is it to d 


the Flowers of Rethoric and the Beauties of 
uence to ſcreen a Villain from Puniſhment, 
or rob the innocent Man of his Property! 


— png 3 the Univerſity; any muſt 
not n the es * oſophy, 
and all he other Brande of of Liberal — 
After cqming from the Univerſity the young Stu- 
dent enters of ſome one of the Counſel- 
lors Inns, or Societies of Lawyers, vis. either of 
the Temples, Gra s- Im, or nr This 
ft is had in moſt Repute at prefent, as it is inha- 
bited by the moſt” eminent Men in the Profeſſion: 
There goes a common Saying, which 

the Notion the Town has of theſe Inns, which, 
ure all other general Characters, may be either 
true or falſe: It is this; "The Temple emple for Brow, 


Lincoln's- Inn for Lawyers, am Gray s Inn for 
Tn. for Lawyers, fie 


COUN'S ELL OR 
The young 
muſt be three Years _ or have — — 


the Bar; which he is after that Time, u 
dergoing a flight Examination before the — 


2 But if a Student was not ta 


take more Pains in his Studies than what the Rules 
and Exerciſes of theſe Societies e njoin him, bg 
will make but an indifferent . in his Pro- 
feſflon. A Parent who deſigus 
make a greater Progreſs in the Knowledge 
Coke and. Littleton than in the Galantries 4 the 
Town, ſhould procure ſome Gentleman who has 
ſtudied the Law, and has not much Practice, to 
_— the hour er hevy * direct — 
t is to 5 im to 
dies: 1 Man would begin with the moſt 


celebrated Tracts upon the Law of Nature and 


Nations, vis. Puffendorf, Grotius de Fure Balli 
& Pacis, and the fam'd Aachiavel, He would 


next give him a general Notion of the Municipal - 


Laws of the ſeveral Countries in Europe ; . eſpe- 
cially that Law known by the Name of the Civil 
Law: And laſt of all, colle& for him the beſt 
Treatiſe upon the Engliþ Common Law. Tt 
would be Hndleſ to = the Works of all the 
Rhapſodiſts in this Profeſſion; the Labour would 


be infinite, and the Edification ſmall. A few cho» 


ſen Authors will ſuffice, and give the Student a 
clearer Idea of this too-much ex'd Study, 
than if he was to read the whole Heap of Rubbiſh 


that has been wrote upon the Subject. After tha 


Study of the Common Law, he next reads Re. 


ports in Chancery ; ; in the underſtanding of which 


his Knowledge in the Law of Nature and Nations, 
and the Civil Law, will very much contribute 3 
and his Knowledge of Law in general, and a 
Smattering f the pail Laws of other Couna 


mons for twelve Terms, before he is admitted to 


that his Son ſhould - 
of. 
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ries, - would furniſh him! with an inexhauſtible 
Fund of Argument; and teach him the Defects 
as well as the Beauties and ſuperior Adrantages of 
our Laws and Conſtitution. 41 de Fyis; 1 WW; £4 Sf:} 
- Enconrage- According to the Method preſcribed myſelf, I 
men's and ſhall now touch upon the Encouragement Parents 
Diſcour- have to educate their Children to this Profeſſion; : 
agemen's It is, no doubt, honourable By their Profeſſion, 
to foliow they are the firſt Claſs of Gentlemen; and it is 
chic Pro- equally profitable; as may be :obſery "4 by the 
falten. many noble Families now in the Kingdom, wha: 
date their Origin from the Bar. Profit and Ho- 
nours are prevailing with moſt Parents: But this 
is the Golden Side of the Proſpect. It has a dark 
and diſmal Reverſe. The Expence of their Edu - 
cation is great and certain; and it is almoſt im- 
ee to form a Judgment of the Genius of the 
ent till he has gone through eyęery Branch of 
his ur otro at which Time, it 10 _ than ten 
to one, but ſome Wants, ſome Natural Impedi- 
- ments. then appear which were not dreamed of 
before. After he has finiſhed his Studies, and the 

fond. Parent believes him poſſeſſed of all the Qua- 
lifications fitting the Bar, all his Trouble is loſt 
unleſs he has a Fortune to. ſupport him in the 
Character of a Gentleman, till he gains Practice; 

which he never will attain to, lex his Merit be 
never ſo conſpicuous, without a large Acquain- 
tance, a great Number of Friends, and ſome 
= eminent Perſonage to countenance and patronize ' 
the young Barriſter : It is net always Merit that 
recommends the Counſellor, Intereſt or ſome 
lucky Chance may recommend the brawling im- 
pudent Pretender to Clients and Preferment, while 
the Man of Senſe and real Worth remains neg- 
lected, for want of thoſe Helps: Modeſty, a con- 
fant Attendant on true Merit, is a powerful Ene- 
pap to the young . buries the beſt T's: 


his” 
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lents in Obſcurity ſat many Tears, The great 
Number of — — bred to the Bar, is 
another Diſcouragement to Parents to breed up 
their Sons to this Profeſſion. One half of the 
preſent Counſel do not earn by their Practice the 
Fees of the Court; moſt of them muſt ſtarve if 
they have not a Fortune ſufficient to ſupport them. 
Ina Word, none but Men of Fortune ought to pre- 
tend to it; Men capable of living independent 
upon the Chance df Practice, Ml not only preſerve 
them from Poverty, but be a Means to preſerve 
their Integrity : A Man of an! independent For- 
tune is under no Temptation to proſtitute his Pro- 
feſſion by dirty Jobs, or demean his Character by 
TY FORTE in themſelves villainous. 


cet. Hot hobo bh 


CHAP, 11 


Of the Sollicitor in Chancery. 


Soucis in Chancery differ little. from the At- | 
tornies; only that they confine their Practice 

to the Court of Chancery: Which differs from 0 The _ F 
that of all the other Courts. This Court, of n 55. 
which, the Lord High, Chancellor of Great-Britain auen him 
is Judge, and the Maſter of the Rolls his Aſſiſtant, and an Ar 
was inſtituted to relieve the Subject from the great /orney, and 
Severity of the Common Law, and to give him the Pro- 
ſuch, Redreſs in his Property, as the Forms and 2 is / 
Rules of the Common Law. Courts, deny. 4 Chancery 
The Chancellor judges by the Rules of Equity 
Natural Juſtice, and determines by the mere = 
tates of his own Conſcience, without the Interpo- 
lition of a. Ju The Form of Proceeding. is, 
by Bill and, At « 413 that is, the Party who: thinks 


blnſelf canned to Relief in this High hots = 


Vari 
} 


| forth his Special Cafe, and 


and is compellb'd 


80 H ITOR 
fers a Bill or Petition to the Chancellor, 2 


288 We 
ant may make Anſwer upon 


This Bill being filed in-the proper Office, a 


mon iſſues againſt the Defendant, ordering — to 


t in his Anſwer If he fails within the Time 
ited, at nth amd", of the Court, 
ſeveral Writs, terminating in 
am Outlawry, or — of Rebellion After 
the Defendant has appear d to, and made Anſwer 
to the Bill, the PlaintiF may take Exceptions th 
the Anſwer, and oblige him to amend it till the 
Court is ſatisfied that he has anſwer d directly to 
all the ies in the Bill: After which, - 
Iſſue is join'd, and the Court either proceeds to 
hearing upon the Bill and Anſwer, or Witneſſes 
are examin'd and their ET pn down in 
Writing. When both Parties finiſh'd their 
Proof, the Cauſe comes to a general Hear- 


| 5. and the Chancellor determines accoiding to 


* The original Deſign of this Court, as I 
Hinted' above, was to rdieve the Subject from the 
oppreflive' Forms of the Common Law; but un- 
happy for the People, this Inſtitution, like all other 
human Inventions, has been perverted; and a Num- 
ber of Forms and Delays have crept into the Prac- 
tice of this Court, which deſtroy its ori * In- 


tention, and render it, in many Caſes, a 


Grievance. 

Every Attorney, ſworn of any of the othet 
Courts, has a Right to practice as a Sollicitor in 
Chancery, and generally do; but there are Sworn 
Sollicitors in Chancery, who make it their ſole 
Buſineſs to attend this Coutt : They are- under 
the ſame Regulations with Attornies, all of whom 
muſt ſerve ſeven Years to one of the Profeſſion 
before he is admitted to praiſe,” Any Perſon 

may 


CONVEYANCER: 
many ſollicit in Chancery; but as the Sollicitor is 
no more than one of the Sixty Clerks ap- 
pears and conducts the Buſineſs: But then, none but 
a Sworn Sollicitor can claim Fees or make out a | 
Bill; any Perſon practiſing and demanding Fees for 
ſuch Fra dig, is liable to be ſent to Newgate, and 4 
lie there during the Changelter's eee e 

There are "Counſel who attend this 
they are admitted of the Commm 
Law. Courts; yet they zd dei Genius more IND , 
turned to Equity, and confine their Practice to this 
alone, and care to be employed in a Com- 
mon Law Cauſe. Men very eminent at the Bar 
of the Court of King :- Bench, or Common-Pleas 
22 Figure at the Chancery Bar, dey; 
vier ver 
The Education of a Sollicitor in is Education 
much the ſame with that of an and Gg. 
mon Law; only, if a Parent intends to breed his vi 
Son-to-this in particular, he binds him to a Chan- 
 cery Solliciter, or one of the Clerks in Chancery: 
The Genius and Diſpoſition ought to be the fame z 
only I apprehend a Practitioner in this Court 
ought to have a more ſolid Judgment, and a lar- 
Share of univerſal Learning; and may not 


„ - dhe Uſe for a — Genius as the 


Of the 9 and ee 


a HE Convey cer is another Spec Species of the At- 
Tag bred fuch ; but 
are chiefly, employed 


-of Deeds, Mort . 
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oft profitable; Branch of the Law for to that 
rawing Deeds they: commoply add the Trade of 
A, Money-Scrivener * ms they; are employed 
. find out Eſtates to aſe, or have Money to 
lay out for ſome, and borrow for others, and: re- 


geive Fe ees from Borrower and Lender; and of 


courſe are employed to draw the Securities. nan 


Genin: and This requires a perfect Knowledge in the Law 
— 2. i folid 5 = -» oh 


gent, and a clear. Head. Property in 
eneral (depends. - upoht-. this. Species of Lawyers: 
Few Villainy, or Ignorance, begets moſt of the 
w-Suits, that feed He miniſter Hall. and its 
Army of Locuſts 3: therefore à Gentleman cannot 
be too cautious in his Ohoice af à Canveyancer. 


This Buſineſs, is engrofſed in the. Hands of a few, 
who ſuddenly make Eſtates : But this I do not 


wiv: Man ſufficient Encouragement to breed a young 


to this Buſineſs, unleſs he has a very promi- 
ſing Genius, and the Opportunity of being bound 
to a Perſon eminent in * Branch 1 The, Cha- 
af the Maſter muſt go a great Length — | 
recommend- the Clerk to B 86 ; for hene t 
Laas Man might learn as Tk under a Maſter 
els noted, yet Faney and Whim governs the Pub- 
lic in this, - well as in other Profeſſions: He that 


t the. Name, though by Accident and ont 
crit, is moſt employed. 9 


c H A. . XIII 
Of be Doctor of Civil-Law, and the Proe> 


tor of the Commons, 


> Hove, in the Sunder Chapte 4 Seward 
Account of the Profeſſors of IE Law and 
Equity; I'now proceed to the Practitioners . 

$, 8 


out | 
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the Admiralty and Spiritual Courts: Thoſe are 

either Doctors of Civil Law, equal to Counſellors 

in the other Courts, or Proctors, anſwering to 

Attornies in Common Law. _ „ 

All Maritime Affairs are determined by the Ro- Nature of 

man or Civil Law, unleſs where they are limited the Adni. 
by Statute. It differs from the Common Law in 74/tyLawse 
this, that there is no Jury, and that the Judge and Courts 
Admiral determines in the ſame Manner as the 
Chancellor does. Thoſe who plead before this 1 
Court are all Doctors, and the Under-Agents or 1 
Managers of the Proſecution ate called Proctors. | 
The Spiritual Courts are guided by the Civil Of bee 1 

Law, and ſuch Canons of the Canon Law as have Spirit [ 

not been abrogated by the Acts of Parliament Courts. 1 
eſtabliſhing the Reformation. The Archbiſhops _._ 

and Biſhops in their ſeveral Dioceſes, are Judges 

of theſe Courts, and preſide in them by their 

Delegates: Before them all Matters of Scandal 

are cognizable; they grant Adminiſtration to all 

Wills, and in their Courts all Matrimonial Cauſes 

are originally tried. Before the Reformation theſe 

Spiritual Courts were Engines of Popiſh Tyranny 

and Oppreſſion: And to this Day they are a great 

Nuſance to the Subject; and, in ſome meaſure, 

2 Blemiſh in our Conſtitution. e 2 
The Suits in theſe Courts are commenced by "SY & 

Citation; and they proceed to Excommunica- | | 

tion in Caſes of Contempt; which has 'a dread- ' 

ful Effect upon the Liberty and Property of the 43 

Subject. Moſt. of the Steps of their Procedure is 124 

carried on by Writing, in Defences, Anſwers, | 

Replies. The Depoſitions of Witneſſes are taken 

down in Writing, and ſigned by the Deponent, - . 

as in the Court of Chancery: But in all Caſes 

there muſt be two Witneſſes to the Proof of aß 
Fact. The Judge E "IAG any * N 


Genius and 


Dpalifica- 
4 tens. 


lay out for ſome, and 


out Merit, is moſt employed. 
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moſt profitable Branch of the Law for to that of 
rawing Deeds they commonly add the Trade of 
4 Money-Scrivener; that is, they are employed 
to find out Eſtates to purchaſe, or have Money to 
——— for others, and, re- 

ccive Fees from Borrower and Lender; and of 
courſe are employed to draw the Securities 
2 "This requires a perfect Knowledge in the Law, 
a ſolid Judgment, and a clear Head. Property in 
eneral depends upon this Species of Lawyers: 
heir Villainy, or Ignorance, begets moſt of the 
Law-Suits that feed JYe/imini/ter-Hall, and its 
Army of Locuſts; therefore a Gentleman cannot 
be too cautious in his Choice of a Canveyancer. 
This Buſineſs, is engroſſed in the Hands of a few, 
who ſuddenly make Eſtates: But this I do not 


* 


think ſufficĩent Encouragement to breed a young 


an to this Buſineſs, unleſs he has a very promi- 


EE ſing Genius, and the Opportunity of being. bound 


to a Perſon eminent in this Branch: The Cha- 
racter of the Maſter muſt go a great Length to 
recommend the Clerk to Bufneſs ; for though the 
yours Man might learn as much under a Maſter 


Teſs noted, yet Fancy and Whim governs the Pub- 


lic in this, as well as in other Profeſſions: He that 
has got the Name, though by Accident and with- 


cee ohibebhch cobokobotobchch 
C. H. A. P. XIII. 


Of tbe Doctor of Civil-Law, and the Proc? 
tor of the Commons. 


1 Have in the foregoing Chapters given a butt 


Account of the Profeſſors of Common Law and 
- . Equity, I no proceed to the PraQitioners before 


the 


CIVIL LAW. 8 


the Admiralty and Spiritual Courts: Thoſe are 
either Doctors of Civil Law, equal to Counſellors 
in the other Courts, or Proctors, anſwering to 
Attornies in Common Law. | 25 
All Maritime Affairs are determined by the Ro- Nature of 
man or Civil Law, unleſs where they are limited h Admi« 
by Statute. It differs from the Common Law in ral La 
this, that there is no Jury, and that the Judge and Courts 
Admiral determines in the ſame Manner as the 
Chancellor does. Thoſe who plead before this 
Court are all Doctors, and the Under-Agents or 
Managers of the Proſecution are called Proctor s. 
The Spiritual Courts are guided by the Civil Of ze . 
Law, and ſuch Canons of the Canon Law as have Spiritual 
not been abrogated by the Acts of Parliament Courts. 
eſtabliſhing the Reformation. The Archbiſhops _ 
and Biſhops in their ſeveral Dioceſes, are Judges 
of theſe Courts, and preſide in them by their 
Delegates : Before them all Matters of Scandal 
are cognizable; they grant Adminiſtration to all 
Wills, and in their Courts all Matrimonial Cauſes 
are originally tried. Before the Reformation theſe 
Spiritual Courts were Engines of Popiſh Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion: And to this Day they are a great 
Nuſance to the Subject; and, in ſome meaſure, 
a Blemiſh in our Conſtitution. 3 
The Suits in theſe Courts are commenced by 
Citation; and they proceed to Excommunica- 
tion in Caſes of Contempt; which has a dread- 
ful Effect upon the Liberty and Property of the 
Subject. Moſt of the Steps of their Procedure is / 
Carried on by Writing, in Defences, Anſwers, 
Replies. The Depoſitions of Witneſſes are taken 
down in Writing, and ſigned by the Deponent, 
as in the Court of Chancery: But in all Caſes 
there muſt be two Witneſſes to the Proof of any 
Fact. The Judge ne La without any J ury, 
1 


82 NOTARY- PUBLIC. 
and conſtantly enforces his Sentence by Excom- 
| munication and other Church Cenſares. | 
The Edu- The Doctor muſt have an Univerſity Education, 
cation of a be fully acquainted with the Languages: He ſtu- 
Doctor of dies only the Corpus Juris Civilts, the Code, and 
Civil the Writings of other Foreign Civilians; for our 
Lew. own Country affords no Authors on that Subject. 
He receives his Degree of Doctor from the Uni- 
verſity, and by it is empowered to plead in all 
Spiritual Courts. As to his particular Genius, he 

is ſtill a Lawyer, and the ſame Spirit muſt be 

found in all its Profeſſors. ö 8 54 
The Proc- Ihe Proctor, like the Attorney, muſt be ac- 
tor Edu. quainted with all the Writs and different Forms 
cation and of Proceeding in the ſeveral ſupreme and ſubordi- 
Abilities. nate Courts; takes Information trom the Client, 
puts the Suit in Motion, and prepares Briets for 
1 the Counſel when the Cauſe comes to a Hearing, 
. and conducts the whole till it comes to a 

| Hue, . 
He ought to have Money to go on, without 
troubling his Client upon every Occaſion, and 
Honeſty enough not to ſpin out the Proceſs to an 
$1.44 unneceſſary Length, for the Sake of his Fees ; 
. which, though not large, are yet ſo frequent, that 
{| a Spiritual Suit is near as bad and expenſive as one 
in Chancery. The Proctor's Education ought to 
be liberal, and his Genius like that of the reſt of 

the Limbs of this Profeſſion. 3 


1 Hott fic ob dc obo e Becke hot 
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1 CHAP. XIV. 


Of the NoTary- Puß IIC. 


Hi: Buſis T: HE Notary-Public is a Branch of the Law, 
cſs, J but practiſes no Part of it hitherto men- 
tioned ; He is only converſant with the Law of 

| Merchants ; 


NOTARY-PUBLIE. 
Merchants; that is, in ſuch general Rules and 
Cuſtoms as are obſerved among Merchants in 
their Dealings with one another in different Coun- 
tries, He is employed in Matters relating to Bills 
of Exchange; in proteſting ſuch Bills as are not 


accepted, or not duly honoured when accepted : 
He muſt know the Courſe of Exchange in all the 


chief Trading Cities, the Uſage of Payments, and 


all the other Circumſtances that relate to that 
nice Affair. He is employed in ſettling Accounts 
between Factors and their Employers, Maſters of 
Ships, Supercargoes, and their Owners; in draw- 
ing and engrofling Indentures, Articles of Copart- 
nerſhip of Trade, Charter Parties, and expediting 
olicies of Inſurance; and generally in all Deeds 


Languages, ſuch as French, Dutch, Spaniſh, Ita- 
ian, and Portugueſe : He muſt likewiſe be Maſter 
of Latin, as ſeveral Foreign Inſtruments are drawn 
n that Language. He ought to be fully Maſter 
pf Figures and Merchants Accounts; and have a 
ner Idea of every thing relating to the Trading 
orld. f 
His Genius ought to be extenſive, and his Judg- 
ent penetrating, attended with an unwearied 
pplication to. Buſineſs, This is a very reputable 


U 


th him, they are fit for the Compting-Houſe 
ft any Merchant; and are generally perferred to 
ther Perſons, on account of the Knowledge 
hey are ſuppoſed tb have in the moſt intricate 
art of Commerce, eſpecially in negotiating 
ils of Exchange. A Youth deſigned for this, 

r any other Mercantile Branch, has no Occa- 


\ 


Employ ; and Youth who have ſerved their Time 
o a Notary of Reputation and Practice, can ne- 
er fail of handſome Bread. When they have done 


G 2 : fon - 


2 3 


and Writings relating to Traffic. For theſe Rea- Hir Genins 
ſons he muſt be acquainted with almoſt all the azd Qua 


European Tongues, but ſpecially the Trading /ifications, 


General At preſent, private Boarding-Schools, called 


and Rules naries; and, perhaps; not without a great deal of 


\ Remarks on EDUCATION. 


ſion for ſpending his Time at the Univerſity, or for 
a critical Knowledge-of the Dead Languages. 


As I ſhall have frequent Occaſion in the Courſe 
of this Treatiſe to mention the particular Education 
of Youth, who are not deſigned for the Practice 
of any of the three Learned Profeſſions, viz. Law, 
Phyſic, or Divinity, I have taken this Opportuni- 
ty to point out the Errors of the preſent Schools, 
and the Manner I apprehend the Time employed 
In theſe Seminaries may be beſt improved, 


Remarks Academies, are preferred to the Public Semi- 


-= the Reaſon : The Public Schools entertain too many 

NN Scholars for the Maſters to be able to do Juſtice to 

of Ton „their Pupils ; and, in general, thoſe employed in 
pot defign'd h ; 

for Law, them are mere Pedants, verſed in nothing but 

Phyfic, or mere Letters, without any Knowledge of uſeful 

ivinity, Literature, and profoundly ignorant of Men and 

Things. Such an one has no Talent for diſcoyer- 

ing and humouring the Boy's Genius ; but teache 

him by ſome dogmatic Method, from whence 

he can no more he perſuaded to fwerve, than the 

French Nation to abrogate the Salique Law : He 

goes on in one continued dull beaten Track; his 

Brain too is barren, and perhaps he is too lazy to 

conſider the Method of conveying Knowledge 

according to the Natural Genius or Manner o 

Apprehenſion peculiar to each Vouth: But if his 

old Precepts will not do, he endeavours to cram 

the Languages down their Throats, by the Help 

of his darling Ferula, or a ſullen fevere Beba- 

vior; and by this means whips his Pupils inte 

Blockheads, and prepares their young Minds for 

the moſt ſlaviſh Subjection. | The 
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Remarks on EDUCATION. 


Their Want of Judgment of the Boy's Genius 
is not the only Misfortune that attend the Maſters 
of Public Schools; they have preſcribed a certain 
Courſe, in which they are all agreed, which ſpends 
ſo much Time, that the moſt valuable Part of the 
Youth's Life is taken up in learning, or attempting 
to learn Trifles of no Signification to his future 
Happineſs : Seven Years is the leaſt they require 
to compleat a Boy in a partial Knowledge of the 
Claſſics; I call it partial, however well they may 
underſtand the Language, becauſe they and their 
Maſters are utter Strangers to the Spirit and 
Meaning of thoſe celebrated Authors : "They can 
render, it is true, their Words into Engliſb, but 
they can ſpeak their noble Sentiments. in no 
Language; and whatever Progreſs they have 
made in Greek and Latin, it is certain they often 
know no more of their Mother Tongue (except 
the mere Sound) then if they had been born in 
an, or at the Cape of Good Hope. FINE 
his is the Misfortune of moſt Public Schools, 
and the greater Seminaries of Mſtminiſter, Eton, 
&c. are not free from them, and are attended 
with ſome Miſchiefs not leſs in their Conſequen- 
ces than the former: There is a baſe Cuſtom in 
Meſtminſter- School, which I am ſurprized has not 
been taken notice of and remedied by the Legiſla- 


ture, ſince ſo many eminent Members of the 


Government have been brought up at that Semi- 
nary, The Cuſtom I mean 1s, the tyranical Sub- 
275 under which the junior Scholars are kept 

y the ſenior: They are mere Slaves, are obliged 
to fetch and carry, like Spaniels, and do all the. 
Drudgery of Menial Servants, under the Penalty 
of being ſeverely beat by their Seniors: For which 
they have no Redreſs from the Maſters; whe 
both connive at and tolerate this Cuſtom, for no 
better Reaſon than becauſe, perhaps, they had 

- 8.3 gone 


Remarks on EDUCATION, 
gone through the ſame Diſcipline themſelves in 
their Youth : This muſt be galling to a Boy of 
a generous Spirit, and can propagate nothing but 
the Doctrine of Slavery and Arbitrary Power. 

Private Academies, as I obſerved, are now be- 
come much in Faſhion ; yet they have very few 
Advantages over the Public Schools, only they 
are not ſo much crouded, and therefore the Maſters 
are more at leiſure to do juſtice to Individuals; 
but they are, generally ſpeaking, as the others, 
and their Method is very little better, and, for the 
moſt part, as tedious. 5 

I ſhould chuſe to have my Son initiated in Let- 
ters after this Manner: After he had learned to 
read Engliſh diſtinctly, I would, inſtead of plung- 
ing him immediately into a Latin Accidence, teach 
him Engliſb grammatically ; enable him to ana- 
lize his Mother Tongue by all the Rules of Gram- 
mar, and make him perfectly acquainted with its 
natural Idiom: To fix this in his Head I would 
make him read and obſerve the Beauties of our 
moſt eminent Authors, in the different Stiles of 
the Bar, the Pulpit, the Stage, and Hiſtorian. 
He ſhould employ at leaſt two Vears in this Man- 
ner, learning the Hiſtory of his own Country, and 
their particular Cuſtoms and Manrfers. By this 
Time I ſuppoſe the Youth about ten or eleven 
Years of Age, when I would initiate him in La- 
tin, by teaching him to conſtrue «the moſt eafi 
Authors; in the Courſe of which he ſhould be 
taught the Difference between the Latin and Eng- 
[iſh Idioms: As he had learned the general Rules 
of Grammar, he muſt learn that there is no Dif- 
ference in the Grammatical Conſtruction of Latin 
and that of Engliſb, but that the firſt is declined 
by Termination, and the laſt by Article only. 
Thus would half the Taſk be over; for it is evi- 
dent, that a Youth who has already learned the 

Principles 


5 
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Principles of Grammar, need but to ſtore his 
Mind with a copious Vocabulary, to learn any 
Language whatever. By this Means he may be 


able to conſtrue any Latin Author in a Year's . 


Time; and this I think is as much as is neceſſary 
for any Youth to know of Latin who is not de- 


ſign'd for the Learned Profeſſions ; which he may 


do in three Years from his entering the Primer, 
as well as in a thouſand. A further Advantage 
this Method would have, that it would be impoſ- 
ible for him to forget what he has learn'd, as 
long as he retains his Mother Tongue; and he 
mult have a larger Stock of uſeful Ideas than if he 
had ſpent ſeven Years in the mere Study of Latin; 
the cramming a 3oy's Head full of a Dead Lan- 
guage, of uſeleſs Words, and incoherent Terms, 
ſatiates his Memory and confounds his 8 
The Ideas we receive in our early Years laſt 
Jongeſt, and have the greateſt Effect upon our 
future Conduct, Of how much greater Advan- 
tage then would it be, to employ thoſe Years, 
when the Mind is moſt ſuſceptible of Knowledge, 


in laying up a ſufficient Store of uſeful Ideas, 


which our riper Underſtanding and more advan- 
ced Age may enlarge, than in filling up the empty 
Space with mere Sound, which — remain to 
all Eternity the ſame uſcleſs Thing, a prating 
Eccho ? | = | 

After the Youth has attain'd this ſuperficial 
Knowledge of Latin, let him apply to French, 
which is learn'd with equal Facility: This is not 
only the polite Court Language of Europe, but is 
a Trading Tongue, ſpoke or underſtood in all 
Cities where Traffic flouriſhes. Dutch, Spaniſh, 
Portugueſe, and Italian ought to be acquird by 
all who are any ways concern'd in Commerce: 
But all theſe, except Dutch, may be acquir'd by 
the Youth's own Application, without the Help 
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of a Maſter, and ought to employ his vacant 
Hours during his Apprenticeſhip. ' This is the 
Education I think ſufficient, and in ſome meaſure 
neceſlary, in all Employments that are not merely 
Mechanical, and in the Remainder of this Tra 

J ſhall refer the Reader to this rather than make a 
Repetition” VVV 


1 have now done with the three Iearned Profeſ- 


fions, and ſhall treat of no more of the Sciences, 
as all the reſt are but Auxiliaries to theſe, and 
not practis'd for Bread: I now proceed to what 
is call'd the Liberal Arts ; but ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to a View of thoſe only that are practis'd for 
a Livelihood, and to which Youth are deſignedly 
educated. This delivers me from Poetry: For 
though many make their Bread by following the 
Muſes ; yet I know none ſerves A Clerkſhip, or 
are bound Apprentice to theſe Ladies, or any of 
their Rhyming Servants. To meddle with theſe 
Gentlemen, would not only be going out of the 
Deſign of my Work, but might be dangerous as 
well as mpoſſible: None but a Poet can deſcribe 
What a Poet ought to be. For me to give Rules 
to make a Poet, even though I ſhould attempt no 
higher than a Receipt for a Poet-Laureat, might 
be puniſh'd by the Sons of Parnaſſus, with the 
ſame Severity as Jupiter inflicted upon Prometheus, 
for attempting to make a Man, and ſtealing Fire 
from Heaven to animate his Clay: Therefore I 
diſclaim all Knowledge of the e that 
enter into the Compoſition of a Poet. — He muſt 
be born, not made; therefore he is above my 


Sphere. | 


Of the Liberal Arts then J ſhall touch only 
pon Sculpture, | Painting, Muſic, and Archi- 


* 
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I Begin with Muſic, as Harmony is the firſt and : 
chief Beauty in all Arts. Muſic is reckon'd 
2 the Liberal Arts, only as it is ſtudied as a 


pruned and pleaſant Accompliſhment, calculated 


o ſooth the Mind, and unbend its moſt racking 
Cares and Anxiety; but in this Country eſpecial- 


ly, thoſe who practiſe it for Bread are in but ſmall 


Repute. "The Grave and Rigid of all Ages have ir Cha. 

look'd upon Mulic as of no public Utility; they rager, _ 
imagine it effeminates the Mind, enervates the Beauties, 
more Manly Faculties, and eraſes from the Soul and Blen- 
all manner of Martial Ardour. Soft Muſic lulls ie, 


afleep, all the active Paſſions, fills the, Imagination 
with delicate Languiſhment, and moulds the whole 
Frame into a thoughtleſs Delirium. There is 
nothing in Nature has ſo great an Effect upon the 
Soul of Man as Muſic: He muſt be leſs than 
Man, he muſt be merely half-animated Clay 
who cannot be mov*d by Harmony; in it there is 
fuch boundleſs Variety, that every Temper and 


Diſpoſition meets with ſomething agreeable to his 


Genius; the Dull, the Stupid, and the Thought- 
leſs may be rais'd out of their lethargic Trance, 
and diveſted of their Inanity by its briſk Airs ; the 
martial firy Genius of the Soldier may be rais'd 
yet higher, and every Thought of Danger baniſh- 
ed from his Breaſt by the Harmony of Warlike 
Inſtruments of Muſic ; and the ſame Perſon, 
whoſe Soul is fir'd by the Sound of "Trumpets 
and tranſported to Acts of Madneſs by Drum and 
Clarion, may be melted down to the Softneſs of a 

. Woman 


— 
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' Woman by the ſoft bewitching Melody of the 
Harp «nd Violin. Is was this wonderful Effect of 
Muſic that made the Ancients fable, that the 
Damn'd were charm'd with the Pipe of Orpheus, 
and that Trees, Stones, and Things inanimate ' 

| danced to the Muſic of Apollo. 
Briſæ Martial Muſic communicates a Vivacity 
to the Soul of Man, that makes him deſpiſe all 
Danger, and meet Death cloath'd in all his Ter- 
rors with Intrepidity and Reſolution ;_ whereas 
ſoft Airs and elaborate Melody have the contrary 
Effect: From whence it is obſerv'd, that the 
Spirit of moſt Nations may be learn'd by the Na- 
ture of the Muſic with which they are delighted: 
 TheEfea,; Florid ſprigitly Airs denote a fierce, hardy, and 
ef Muſic in valiant People; but ſoft, delicate, and harmoni- 
fifferert ous Notes beſpeak the effeminate, lazy, and vo- 

Countries. luptuous Coward. While the Muſic of Italy was 

72 full of Diſcord, and conſiſted more in Noiſe 

than Harmony, then was ſhe the Miſtreſs of the 
a World: Her hardy Sons fouglit to the Tune of 
their rude artleſs Inſtruments, with Courage and 
Intrepidity, and courted Death in the moſt diſtant 
Climes; but ſince ſhe refin'd in her Taſte of 
Muſic, and has been poliſh'd out of her ruſtic 
Melody, by degrees ſhe has degenerated into 
what ſhe is, a Nation of Prieſts, ſomething leſs 
than Women; into a Race of mere effeminate 
Cowards, | 5 
What may be obſerv'd of the Italians will be 
found true of Nations nearer home: As Italian 
Muſic, and the Love of it, has prevail'd in theſe. 
Illands, Luxury, Cowardice, and Venality has 
advanced upon us in exact Proportion. In the 
Southern re the bewitching Dæmon is 
beſt known, we find leſs of Martial Ardor than in 
the more remote and Northern Parts, where they 
have not been ſqueak d out of their old Muſic, or 
Es. antient 
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antient Courage: One may diſcern in the Muſie 
of the Scotch Highlanders ſomething of the hot 
firy ungovernable 'Femper of that unhappy warlike 
People: Obſerve but with Attention one of they 
Marches, and you may mark in the fonorous Nas 
the haughty proud Step of the Highland Chieftain; 

eaſure, their firy hot and haſty Diſpoſition ; and 
when you come to the Chorus, you may fancy 
you ſee him, with his mad Followers, ruſhing in- 
to Battle like the Wind, and dealing Death and 


Deſtruction about him every where. Eyen in 


their Dead Marches, and Funeral Dirges, their 
Martial Diſpoſition may be traced ; their Com- 
plaints are not in ſoft Murmurs, or melodious Wail - 
ings, they ſeem in a Paſſion, and rather ſcold thag 
complain, and the Sound ſeems to expreſs more 
of Anger than of Grief. _ | i 
-  Crofs but the Narrow Seas, over into Ireland, 
where the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People are 
much the fame; yet we find a wonderful Diffe- 
rence in their Muſic, and in the Diſpoſition of the 
Inhabitants. & = FY 
The [riþþ were once a warlike hardy People, 


and ſtill have retain'd ſome Part of their old Diſ- 
poſition: They are hardy at this Day; their Po- 


verty makes them ſo; and they prove, when once 
out of Ireland, very good Soldiers; but at home, 
their Spirit is broke, they groan under the Yoke 
of their new Governors; they but remember they 
were once free. This affects their Muſic ſenſibly ; 
Their Inſtruments are rude, and have as little 
Harmony in them as thoſe of the Highlanders, 
but they want that Life and Spirit ; there is a dead 
Languor in all their Tunes ; they have a mourn- 
ing complaining Sound, and you may fancy you 
hear the Rattling of Chains in their moſt ſprightly 
Compoſitions. 
panes ae ont From 


Ro Shortneſs of the Stops and Quickneſs of the 
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From all this I would only infer, that a Refine» 
ment of our Taſte into a Love of the ſoft Italian 
Muſic is debaſing the Martial Genius of the Na- 
tion; and may one Day be a Means to fiddle us 
out of our Liberties. I would chuſe, if we are to 
be improv'd in Muſic, that the Compoſers would 
keep to the old Britiſh Key, and let us ſing Eng- 
Tiſh as well as ſpeak it. 3 
be Genius A Genius for Mulic is diſcern'd early; a good 
of a Mu- Ear is abſolutely neceſſary, and without it all the 


| /ician. Art on Earth cannot make either a Compoſer or 


Performer, There are ſome who have a good 
Ear, and become excellent Judges and Compoſers 
of Muſic, who cannot play well upon any Inſtru- 
ment, or turn a Tune with their Voice ; but a 
Performer muſt have an Ear. Thoſe who diſ- 
cover any liking to Muſic ought to be early ſet 
to learn: 'The Ear may be improv'd, the Taſte 
refined, much eaſier than in advanced Years, and 
the Joints and Fingers are then moſt pliable, and 
acquire a natural Facility in Performance. 
u But if a Youth is not reſolv'd to turn Muſician 


gros entirely, or has not an independent Fortune, I 


Qualifica- would have him avoid any Improvement in Sing- 
tion, and ing. If he is oblig'd to follow any Buſineſs that 
ought to be requires Application, this Amuſement certainly 


|  evzided hy takes him off his Buſineſs, expoſes him to Com- 


the indu- pany and Temptations to which he would other- 
firious wiſe have been a Stranger. I believe it will agree 
D with every Body's Obſervation what I have al- 
8 85 ways remark'd, that a Tradeſman who could ſing 
a. good Song, or play upon any Inſtrument, ſel- 

dom or never proſper'd in his Buſineſs ; I declare 
it, I never found one, but in the End became 
Beggars. While they had any thing to ſpend, their 
facetious Turn gave them Acceſs to, and made 
them coveted in all tippling Companies: The 
Praiſe, the Reſpect, and little Flattery of theſe 


Bottle 


MUSICIAN, 
Bottle Companions, pleaſed ſo much, that they 


could never deny to make one in a cy Plea- 


ſure; the Love of Company and the Bottle na- 
turally grow upon them; Negle& of Buſineſs, 


late Hours, and unneceſſary Expence, beget Po- 


verty and Diſeaſes, and the poor Man has been ſo 
happy as to ſing himſelf into Miſery, and to pur- 


chaſe Poverty to his Family with a Tune of the 


Fiddle. ; 4 
If a Parent cannot make his Son a Gentleman, 
and finds, that he has got an Itch of Muſic, it is 
much the beſt Way to allot him entirely to that 
Study. The preſent general Taſte of Muſic in the 


Gentry may find him better Bread than what per- 


haps this Art deſerves. The Gardens in the Sum- 


mer Time employ a great Number of Hands; 


Where they are allow'd a Guinea a Week and up- 

wards, according to their Merit. The Opera, the 
Play-Houſes, Maſquerades, Ridottoes, and the ſe- 
veral Muſic-Clubs, employ them in the Winter. 
But 1 cannot help thinking, that any Mechanic 
Trade is rather more uſeful to Society than the 


whole Tribe of Muficians. "This J know muſt. 


be reckon'd an unfaſhionable Declaration in this 
Muſical Age; but I love my Country ſo well, that 
I hate every thing that adminiſters to Luxury and 
Effeminacy : I would rather Britons were rude, 
unpoliſh'd, and free, than to ſee them Slaves, with 
all the polite Delicacies and Improvements of the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern World, 
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a Plain the Figure and exact Reſemblance of 
any Object. It conſiſts in a due Diſpoſition of 
Light and Shade; which deceives the Eye ſo art- 
fully as to make us believe we ſee the Object 
beſore us in all its Proportions. Though every 
Lind is flat, yet we ſee the Figures move, the 

ambs ſtarting from the Canvaſs: Its Eyes 

ſpeak the Paſſions, its Geſture deſcribes the in- 
ward Perturbation of the Mind, and the whole 
Picture needs but ſpeak to perſuade us of its real 
Exiſtence ; yet it is all a Shadow, a mere Deceptio 


| The Gerin The Painter muſt be born, not made; that, is, 

| : of Pain- if he has not a natural Genius, all the Learning 
e.. and Art on Earth cannot make him eminent or 

| | iS _ tolerable in his Profeſſion. It may be diſcover'd 

1 in Children in their Infancy, by their Inclina- 

| tion to be ſcrawling upon the Wall, or Paper, 


with whatever they can get: If a Boy is obſervd 
to amuſe himſelf in this Manner, without any 
accidental Impreſſion, ſuch as I mention'd in 
the firſt Chapter, it is a plain Indication of a 
Genius diſpoſed for this Art; which muſt be 
early improv'd ; for the Joints and Fingers, if 
ſoon uſed to the Pencil, become pliable, and na- 
turally anſwer the Dictates of the Mind; where- 
as, when a Child grows old, before he is taught 
to handle theſe delicate Inftruments, the Muſcles 
are not eaſily mov'd, and he may ftill retain his 
Liking and, Tafte for Painting, but prove a bung- 
ling Performer. Ec, | 
There 
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There are ſeveral Branches of this noble Art: Several 
The Hiſtory, the Landſkip, and the Portrait Pain- 4&:ferent | 
ter; and to ſpeak properly, there are almoſt Branches 
as many different Painters as there are Subjects to Paing- 
paint. Some have a Taſte for Animals in general; 4. 
fome delight or excel in drawing, perhaps, but 
one Animal ; others Fiſhes, ſome Flowers, and 
ſome Fruits. There have been Perſons in all 
Ages eminent for all theſe Branches, ſingly, who 
were but indifferent Painters in all the other. 

The Hiſtory Painter is by far the nobleſt TheHiflory 
Branch of this uſeful Art; though we have very Painter. 
few in England that excel or have been eminent 
in this Part: Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir James 
Thornhill are moſt rever'd by Connoiſſeurs of our 
Nation; but theſe come far ſhort of the Italian 


Maſters. 0 


Italy has for many Ages been the Seat of the The Ita - 


Muſes, and the Nurſery of Arts and Sciences; lians have 
in which ſhe is now declining. There is nothing maty Op- 
keeps the Art of Painting ſo much alive there, as portunities 
the Roman Catholic Religion: The vaſt Sums / improv- 


employ'd by the Churchmen and Laiety in adorn- 1g in this - 


ing Churches and Chapels, and purchaſing the 47. 

Pictures of Saints and Martyrs, give Encourage- 

ment to Painters to refort to that Country more 

than to any other. The ſeveral Academies for 

Painting, not only produce Painters, but give a 
general Taſte for Painting to the whole Body of. 

the People. The Reſpect that is paid to Men ; 

eminent in this Profeſſion, is another Encourage- 

ment for Parents to breed their Children in that 

Way. Theſe Advantages keep up the Spirit and 

Reputation or Italian Painters ; yet they have few N 
Hands to boaſt of in this Age: The Haas and 


Angelos are gone, and none of the Moderns have 
ſupplied their Place. 


Every 
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Every Nation has a particular Taſte in Painting; 
tion has a as in Muſic ; the Italian excels in Hiſtorical Re- 
particular preſentations; the French in Flowers and Ani- 
Taſte in mals; the Duich in Drolls; and the Engliſb in 
Painiings Portrait or Face-Painting. The Gentry of Eng- 
and (xe land of late Years have affected a Taſte in Italian 
n Paintings, and are in that reſpect the Bubbles of 
Branchen. Europe:? Private Gentlemen lay out vaſt Sums to 
purchaſe Italian Originals, which they buy, not 

upon their own Judgment. but the Skill of ſome 
trading Connoiſſeurs; who undoubtedly make 

them pay for their Love of the Name of eminent 

Painters. We have ranſacked all the Cloſets in 

The Eng- Jtaly, and laid out more Money in one hundred 
liſh are Years. in Italian, or pretended Italian Originals, 
. Gubbled in than would have purchaſed the whole Iſland at 
ebe Par- the Time of the Conqueſt : But notwithſtanding 
chaſe of 


Ever Na- 


good Painters in the Hiſtorical Way of our own 


SAN 


Country : Nothing goes down but the Works of 
Foreigners; let our own Hands excel ever fo 
mucb, their Works do not bring them one 
© *Fenth of the Price that is afforded the meaneſt 
Italian Bungler. That this Country might pro- 

Muf . duce as go d Painters as any other on Earth, if 
bn they were ed ally encouraged, is what no Man in 
a trucTaſtt his Wits will deny. Were the Lovers of Painting 
rovails, among our Nobility to contribute to the erecting 


and maintaining Academies for Painting, as is 
done in other 165 we ſhould in a few Years 
boaſt of as eminent Hands as any in /taly. For 
this would not only be a Nurſery for Painters, 
but improve the National Taſte and Judgment 
in the Art: Our Nobility would then be able to 
Judge of a Piece by the Rules of Art, and value 
it according to its own intrinſic Excellence, with- 

out conſulting the Name, of depending on the 
11 195 5 


ä this almoſt univerſal Taſte, or rather Fancy, for 
Picturcs. Painting, there is but ſmall Encouragement for 
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cuted in this Branch as an where, on Earth; yet 
even 8 proſper 2 this Palast e 7 2 
upon C bange, or: Caprice, rn Wa: 

good Face-Painter muſt hãve the N 115 


travelled to Ram; and when he == Ry he 
mult be ſo happy as to pleaſe ſonie great Perſon- 
age, who is reputed a Connoiſſeur, or he remains 
in continual 2 I he ſhould paint a Cob- 
ler, with all the 8 of an 25 the moſt 
glaring Likeneſs, he — paint only Coblers, and 

be ſatisſied with. their Price; but it; he draws a 

Duke, or ſome dignifi «Perf, though his Fea- 

tures, ſhould prove ſo. ſtrong ;that the mere Sign- 

poſt Dauber could not fail = hit the Likeneſs, he 
becomes-immediatel famous, and: fixes what Price 
he pleaſes on his Work. This undiſcerning Foi- 
ble is a great Diſcouragement to modeſt erit, 
and muſt check the Growth of the Art in every 
Country where it preyails. It is ſtrange that a 
Nobleman would not pique himſelf, 1 0 take a 

Pride in ſearching for and encouraging concealed | 
Worth: Acts of that kind would eternize his 

Memory; ; fince none could remember a Horace 

but muſt hear of a Mecænus, who received more 
| Fame by the Countenance he gave that Poet, t than 

by the high Honours he received from the Em- 
peror of the World. 

We are much improved of late Vears in Land- We are of 
ſkip Painting; owing. to the Aſſiſtance acquired /ate in- 
by r Philoſoph * The Chamera Gb- proved in 

ſcura Landſtip. 
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ſcurà, and ſome other Inſtruments, diſcovered of 
late Years, haye reduced Perſpective ts Mecha- 
nical Rules, and increafed our Acuracy in Land- 
_ | ſkip, inſomuch, that but z little Knowledge in. 
the other Branches is neceſſary to compleat a 
_ . Landſkip-Painter. He muſt indeed have a Taſte 
in Painting, to know how to repreſent the prin- 
eipal ObjeRs in a Landſkip, in fuch a manner as to 
attract the Eye, and make the other Parts of the 
Scene ferve only to enlighten that Part without 
obſcuring it, or calling off our Attention from the 
chief Beauty of the Proſpect: In this Caſe, the 
Painter is obliged to deviate from the ſtrict Rules 
of Perſpectise, and perhaps occupy a larger Space 

by his principal Figures, than they have in Nature 
Thus, ſappoſing a rural Scene is painted, the 
chief Beauty of which conſiſts in a natural Caf- - 
cade, or. a large Fall of Water; if the Painter, 
in his Deſign, gives this Water-Fall its natural 
Dimenſions, it is loſt in the Picture; there ap- 
pears but a ſmall Thread of Water, ſcarce per- 
ceptible to the Beholder; and the whole has a 
Stiffnefs, and lofes the Beauty of the original 
Scene: To avoid this, the Painter muſt give his 
Jet of Water a larger Dimenſion; ſuch as muſt 
ſtrike the Eye at once, and attract the Attention 
to that Object chiefly, to which all the reſt of the 
Piece appear as Appendages, or like Epiſodes to 

the mam Argument of an Epic Poem. | 
His Genius The Painter ought to be a Poet as well 28 
farther ils Painter: He muſt be acquainted with all the va- 
lufirared- rious Paffions, ' and their viſible Effects upon the 
4 5 go Syſtem. His Piece is a Relation of Facts 
and Characters in Hierogliphies, inſtead of Words: 
le ſpeaks a. dumb, but expreflivey Language, 
ttat is underſtood by all Mankind. In this reſpect 
be has the Advantage of the Hiftotian, who is 
. _ Confined to one Tongue or Nation, and obliged 
$I * 14 to 


* 


to expreſs. his Thoughts by Symbols, which have 

no natural Relation to Things fignihed, | 
The Education of a Painter ought to be liberal, His Bdu= 
to enable him to, underſtand Men and Things. I <a#/70n. 
have already obſerved, that he ought to begin ear 
to improve his Talent, which he muſt hniſh by __ 
Travel. The preſent State of this Art in Britain The State 
does not afford a ſufficient Education to a Painter: of the 4. 
We have but one Academy, meanly ſupported cad:my for 


by the private. 
this great Met There they have but two 
Figures, one Man and a Woman; and conſe- 
quently there can be but little Experience gather- 

ed, where there are neither Profeſſors nor Figures. 

The Subſcribers to this lame Academy pay two 
Guineas a Seaſon, which goes to the Expence of 
Rooms and Lights. The Subſcribers, in their 
Turn, ſet the Figure; that is, place the Man or 
Woman: in ſuch Attitude, in the Middle. of the 
Room, as ſuits their Fancy: He who ſets the Fi- 
gure, chuſes what Seat he likes; and all the e 


take their Places according as they ſtand in the 22 


Liſt, and then proceed to drawing, every Man 


according to his Proſpect of the Figure. 


Rome and Venice are the two principal Schools Rome and 
for Painting: There, the Academies are ſupplied Venice 
with eminent "Profeſſors, who direct the young the beſt 


en his Exerciſe 3 and as great a Variety of Schools for 


igures are provided as the Students require. In Painting. 
one or other of theſe Schools the young Painter | 
muſt remain two or three Years ; and afterwards 1 
viſit the moſt famous Works of the antient Pain- | 
ters, to be met with in great Abundance in the 
Cloſets of. the Nobility, Churches, and Monaſteries 


all over Haly: They muſt ſtudy their Works, 


and endeavour to imitate their peculiar Beauties 


and Stile: For every Painter has ſome particular 


Manner, which they call their Stile ; by which 
| $5 x H 3 they 


Mos: T of the Students, in all Painting. - 
olis : 
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they may be diſtinguiſhed, as much as one Author 
from another. 8 
Parents By this general View of the liberal Part of this 
caution 4 Art, it may be obſerved, that the true Genius 


150 confider for Painting is rarely to be met with; that the 


#he Ex- Education requir'd to compleat the young Student 
pence of in his Profeſlion, is expentive ; and that, after he 
their Edu- has attained all the Perfection which Art and his 
Es 7" 7 natural Endowments are capable of affording him, 
his Employment depends upon a happy Introduc- 
tion to Buſineſs by ſome eminent Patron, and the 
Continuance of it by a large Acquaintance; there- 
fore Parents ought to be cautious how they plunge 
a Child into this Buſineſs, to depend on it for his 
Livelihood, without being previouſly aſſured that 
they can go through the Expence, and procure 
him thoſe Friends to ufher his Merit into the 
Knowledge of the Public. They ought likewiſe 
A found to be ſatisfied, that the Youth has a healthy Con- 
Conftitu- ſtitution: It does not require a robuſt Perſon ; but 
tion and a he ought to have no Indication of a Conſumption 
ſober Diſ- or a pthiſicky Diſpoſition, or any nervqus Diſorder: 
pofition Perſons of this Habit of Body have ſeldom a ſtea 
abſolutely Hand; and they are apt to be affected by th 
ace. Smell of the Oils with which they are daily con- 
ek verſant. A ſober Difpoſition, free from all Ex- 
ceſs in the Uſe of Women or Wine, is abſolute- 
Ae not only to preſerve the Hand from 
Tremors, (the conſtant Attendant on Debauches 
of theſe Kinds) but to keep the Underſtanding 
clear and the Judgment uncloudde. 
I have taken a ſhort View of the Liberal Part 
of this Art; I ſhall now go through the ſeveral 
Branches of it, that are reckon'd more mechanic 
than what we have been treating of. I ſhall begin 
with thoſe who deal in Oils and Colours, and then 
proceed to Drawing, Engraving, Printing, Sc. 
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C H AP. XVII. | | 
25 Of the DrAayzRY - PAINTER. 
T HE Drapery-Painter is but the loweſt Degree His Buſi- 
of a liberal Painter; he is employed in dreſ- neſs, 
ſing the Figures, after the Painter has finiſhed the 


Face, given the Figure its proper Attitude, and 
drawn the Out- lines of the Dreſs or Drapery. 


A Portrait- Painter, who is well employed, has not 
Time to cloath his Figures, and therefore em- 
ploys a Drapery-Painter to finiſh that Part of the 

ork. This Workman muſt have a tolerable | 
Notion of Painting in general: But his chief Skill I Genius 
conſiſts in his Knowledge of Colours and the mix- and 2ua- 


= 


Their 
Wages. 


857 ney they may be expected to 
make: A ſober Diſpolition, and a ſound Conſti- 


3 tution 
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HERALD PAINTER. 


tution are abſolutely requiſite here, for the ſame 
Reaſons which I have affigned in the Jy of 
F ainfing: 


lotto toc mee c CY Sees 


c H A P, XVIII. 


15 Of the Herald, Houſe, and Coach Pa | 
His Buſi- 


neſs as an 


Herald 
Painter. 


His Ge- 


ius. 


— 


as can deſcribe a Horſe, without being obliged to 


nn HE Herald, Houſe, and Coach Painter are 
generally joined together in this City: As a 
Hera d Painter, his Buff neſs is to draw Coat of 
Arms and Atchievements of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen. He ought to be acquainted with the 
Genealogy of the principal Families of the Hand, 
to be able to blazon their Coats and Eſcutcheons, 
without bei; obliged to go on every Occaſion to 
the Herald's Office. which i in England is but irre- 
Bü kept: He muſt be acquainted with all the 
Terms of Art, which are many, with all the 
Diſtinctions in Blazon and moſt of the Rules of 
Chivalry. ; 
The whole Art of Heraklry i is but a dry ini; 
Study ; and requires rather a laborious than, bright 


Genius: A ſtrong Memory, r the ſeveral 


Names and Diſtizfons of the Art; is the 728 re- 


BY roo natural Qualification. As to the Dr . 5 
A 640 luiſit 


rt, it requites no nice Hand, n 5 0 


Taſte; a ſlight Reſemblance of the Figures de- 


ſigned is all that is required, juſt ww 4 2 Labegen 


put the Name at the Bottom: Th 
expeditiouſly, and execute, after "th 


de Les 
ir f 


with two or three rude Strokrs of x Pendil, what 


He Painter N 280 e, ome” Hovrs | 
ne ene 


Art, but an even Hand and to carry the 
= down according to the Grain of the Wood e * 


Colours, and ſell — to Noblemen a 
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This Branch of his Buſineſs is profitable enough Their Pro- 
to the Maſter, who is generally accarding- to fer and 
the Quality and Ability of his Employer; and a # ages. 
good Hand as a Journeyman may have from tres Thu? | 
to four Shiinge- Day. BT 


A a Houſe: Painter, hai a employ'd. i in Paint His Bufi- 


| ing the Outſide and Inſide of Houſs; which re- neſi as, az 


quires no manner of Ingenuity : The chief Secret Houſe 


lies in grinding, mixing, and compounding the Painter. 


Colours; as f0 the laying: them:on, it 2 na; His To 
F 8 


is Branch is now at a very low Ebb, on ac- 


= of che Methods practis d by ſome Colours! 


Shops; who have ſet up FHorſe-Mills to > gripe the 
Gentle- 
men ready mix diat a low Price, and by ke Help 
of a few: printed Directions, a Houſe may 7 
painted by any common Labouret at ene Third) 


of che Expence it vr have coſt before the My- - 


Kery was maile pu There arg vaſt Num- 


ber of Hands 2 follow. this Branch, as ĩt may 
be learn'd in a Month as well as in ſeven Years; 

Plaiſterers, Whitewalſhers, and every, body, that 

Dan but handle a Bruſh, now ſet up: for A, 

_ Painters.” When it wan the Faſte to paint Hou 


er 9 
% * 18 


r. \nx 


with Land ſip Figures, andi in Imitation of + n 
gated Woods and Stone, then it Was neceflary to. 2 


. 


ſerves aniApprentiecſhip.0.the;Bulmeſs, and fee... 


quir'd wo. mean Genius mein to make a v7 


compleatii Workman z.. but; ſince the Mats bes 


alter d, and Houſes. are only daub'd wi frat 
Colours, every Labourer may execute it as well 


as the moſt eminent Painter. They muſt indeed 
havea ſound Head ; 5 2 mean with reſpect 
art oy 4 as lame as 


4 


. 


8 Bufineſß. 


ah. 
. in the lon 


The g- |, 
ral Cha. 

rater of ; 
tbe Fonr- think no Fatent büglit to be ſo'lmadiastd bindr. 


neymen. 


COACHLPAINTER:! 


upon the Eves of Houſes, and ſtand out at Win- 
dos very totterum dupports: I think this the 
2 Qualification neceſſary inia-Houſe-Painter. |: 
he Numbers, as I have obſerved; that pre- 
tend to this Branch have overſtocked it: There is 

not Bread for one Third of them; and at all 


D Times in the City of London and Subutbs,/ they 


are idle at leaſt ok or five Months in the Vent. 
Their Work begins in April or Muy, and con- 

| tinues. till the Return of the Company to . 

8 n — 
* are employ'd, th have, 

Bee Ne . —— ſome 

good Hands Three bill 283 and in che corte 

wo Shillings a Day: - Wikieti>bondidering the» 


Time they ar "ey! 16 5 but poor and precarious: 


bs Oy y & L'Y 121 ir * I. 17 4 


and 


Bread. 
Their Conſtitutions! ought to/jbe hardy 
ſound: are much  nbbſde 18 Heats and 
Colds on the Outſide bf Buildings 3 and the ſtrong 
Smell of the Cdlours, and the Efttuvia of che 
White-Lead they are much 5 Ig w 
dag weir Nerves nd Lungs, vif? y ar k per- 
tee ſound. | CO Ea ALJSEF £5 434103 1 $. 1h & 17 —_— 30 
The In en of this Branch are as dirty, 
levy; and as Jeugded 3 Ser of: Eullows ae a 
Fan Trade” in and about Lunden Therafotd 


# } 


tid Child Appretitice'for'ſeven'Y cars, to a Brinchy 
— may -be"Rath'd(ilmbfy ift as: many Hours, in! 
which He (Earlitt"ain'a Subſiſtande when he hap 
WY and f hs de Ride Wee h Nek 

cry Day. 17430 913 29 40011 4 0 

M. 28. 41 9: Ca en code. $19Y9. ev, . 
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7 nel er 5% ye 361d B: iibn212bal7 di os 
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dere „Ibis, Gentleman deals, in 25 lou for 
meſs 


rer 


* 


ach ede bad 
wor e HA P. XIX. | 
o the Colovun- Mau. Fre 


* itte treated affuck aut Colours, it FR Bufie 


neceſſary now. to. ſay ſomewhat; of thoſe, who: ne/s of 4 
make, mix, or ſell. ee The Colour- Man buys Colour- 
bad manner; of . uneqmpounded: He is, in Man. * 
ſome Shape, the en to the, Painter; as 


he buys 4 ſupple; en gry compounds — 1 


of - them : He grinds ſuch as; require, grindit 
and adds. that , Kxpence. to the prime Coſt, . 1 
ought to be a- thorough Judge of Colours, to 


know all their Properties, and the common Tricks 


that are uſed in ſophiſticating Dyes of al Sorts, 7 
not with an Intention. of cheating bis, Cuſtumers, 
hut to guard againſt thejlmpobtion of thoſe. wha; . 
would / impoſe upon him ia the Sale of 
The common Col derbi generally {glls. Oils, 

Pickles, and ſeveral Things that are ſold in what: 

are properly call'd Gee but the Colour- 

Man properly confines himſelf to what relates to 

Painting. Of this Sort, I know but one in London, 

viz, Mr. Katging,, ee N a 010 


the Houſe- Painter; but his chief Ty 7 
in furniſhing the Liberal, Painters; with their: = NEE 4 


Colours: A Painter may go into his Shop and be af 1 


ad 


furniſh'd with every Article he uſes, fuch Ag. — 
a 


ils, Bruſhes, . Cloths: ready far; drawing on, 
all manuer} oh Colours ready. repar d, Mich which 
be cannot bs ſupplied either in, buch Opal or 
Quantity-in any orf all the Shope in Lenden. \ ab 
is bimſelf;an excellent Judge of, Calours,,and- UP 


an aſte lin Fainting: and, all; __ bored: 


* 


1 m0 + 
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COLOURLMAN. 
ſider'd, 1 know none in the Trade fo fit as this 
Gentleman to propoſe as a Pattern for all Colour- 
| enn 
No Nan is fit to keep a Colbur-Shop who has 
not ſerv'd an . The Articles they 
p deal in are ſo many, and require ſuch a nice Ey * 
And ſo great PraQtice to be a Judge of them 
cen feven Years are too little rs of rn this Piade. 
But though it is a profitable -· enough Branch, 
„ Pagen but for few Hands. The 
agel Journeyman,” if he underſtands the Buſineſs of a 
A four I. Shop, and can keep the Accounts of it; may ex- 
. - pet Twenty or Five and Twenty Pounds a Leaf, 
Bed and Board: But every Colour: Shop employs 
but one of theſe; and fe can afford che Wages. 
They em ploy Labourers to grind their Colours at 
che common Price of Ten or Twelve Shillings 
| | per Week: So that I ſhould not chuſe to breed 
_ 5 miy Son to this Branch, /utileſs' T'had' Stock to ſer 
| 1 | mim up with, which muſt not be inconfiderable, 
| 
| 


and a Prospect of Buſineſs when ſet up! Moſt of 
che Apprentices' to this Trade bred up in theſe 
Shops turn out only Houſe Painters, and theſe 1 
hive deſcribed in the preceding Chapter,” as a 
Sodiety not very deſirable to be number'd among. 
r Of Dry- Tpere are Shops,” calbd Dry-Salters, who deal 
111 * Gatters, ki! Colours; ; but they chiefly-deal with Dyers and 
| | FRE Stainers 3 ; er hall W Gage when T'come t to 
il names,» Sons Branch 1 ti Wo echt 
3 
| 


„There ate ſome onliers' ait 2 - preparin 
boobs, Colours, ſuch as, in making Poder-Bläe, wan 
Pruſſian monly call'd Pruſſian Blue, from that M lyſtery 
| Blue, being invented" in that King dem. It is made ſrom 
44 | Bullbcks: 'Blodd by the! Operations of Fire! The 
1 Work N chiefty Gariel. on in the Borough of Sou 
1 r; is bn Sdidus Rinking: Buſineſs, ag by the 
men Rete the 3 12 public, the Profits 
n | We! dwindled ® al Trifel who ar my 


Tour called Carmine, "which is p 


anna gas Se e 


7 THE Art of Gilding; 1 agg! Gen ( u., 4, 


veral thin Coats, arid allow'd te dr theres 


_ Afheres;Cand the lobſe Pieces of Lea 


tw ze. io wy wh. : 8 822 
Ge 105 


in it take no Apprentices, and chiefly employ com- 
mon Labourers, to do the*Drud 
There are fome who prepare th beautiful Co- 
epar*'d- by extract The Com- 
ing the Dye from Scarlet Pars: This is but in poſition of 
few Hands, and no Apprentices | are bound to Carmige, 
the Myſterx. 2 * 
There are Works at Whitechapel, and ſome of __ 8 
other of the Suburbs, for making of White and a Re 
Red Lead, with the reſt of the e ee of | Lead. 
that Metal. But the Work is 8 by En- 
gines, Horſes, and Labourers, who are ſure in a 
few Years to become paralytic by the Mercurial : 
Fumes of the Lead; and ſeldom live o dozen ; 
Years in the Buſineſs. They take no Appren- | 
tices, and therefore any further Notice 1 theſe 
ranches would be e to the Peu of this 
N FF ; | * 


* f Er 
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070 Gilding in ; Wood, and 1 1 nner in 
. eee Iba art... 


2» wy ** Fe $344 AY. Li +3 


Wood, is perform'd. two "Ways: In the one, of plain 
the Leaf:Gold' is laid upon'a” Coat of Whiting; Gilding. 
and is plain Gilding; and will not admit of Bur- 
niſn: Ine Whiting is laid upon the Work i in (& Fa 


. is water d d- the Leaf - Gold a id 
on we with 4 Piece of Cotton er Toft” 
0 Water is fucked inte the Whiti 


4 . ANN 
ene N 
are bruſd'd 
off gently, when the Work is finiſhed! The fext | 
Method'of Burniſh Gold; yhicti is 1aid 22 6 
9 * 


7 


F Gilder, 


—_— 
bt Eo te 2 Ln ee * 
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| Qin? 0 undefffend K sung Al therefore We no Re 


GI LP E R., 
bens Opat of (Size, call'd r Size. The Pre- 
| part of this Size is kept a profound Secret: 


I have pick up. the 1 0 Ss eſteem- 
00 e chat is uſed b a5 be 7 Frad . 1 


de 3 9p oe) Sac Gold Size. we 


4 Receipt Take one Pound and an Half of the befi Pipe 155 
Pier Buniſs Half an Ounce F Red Chalk. : 
Sl. e One Quarter of an Ounce of Black gn 552 


Forty Drops of Sweet Oil. 2 GAA 
. Dram of the — renders Tall. Ad 


Grind the Clay, Gall, and Lead, with Waigrs 

41 ſeparate, as ne as you can; en them 
+ with the Oil and Tallow,. and ing Uk 12 | 
ther to.q due lle 


92 | "This Sire is — 59 fit 10 6 Uſe eli; it 50 
two or ung Years; if it ſtand ee, it is ſti 


„Wich, his Size the wy: lay. two. Coats 
„then let it dry: When they are to 
lay on the Genc they water the Size and put on 
the Leaf, and then water over the Gold, laying 
oe Mott Leaf where they ſee a Vacancy. When 
* the Work has ſtood ome, time, and” thoroughly 
dried, they burniſh it with a Dog's Tooth. Works 
Wh wis. ay gilded will Htand the Weather for pn 
NN MEAL bern if the Size be, old eee 
> Rob 5 den hfts the chief. ay e Performance. 
a 


\ Gilders; are; generally Garvers ; but, I can 
myſelf in this Place to the. Gilder r only, which. is A 
very profitable Buſineſs wm. ch Mae 5 who ispaid 
A hs bythe 185 A. e e 9 —.— | 
ages of a ing tothe! Nature & 21% A Journeyman 
Has gehexally Half Cromna Day: But as Gild- 
ing lat preſent ſtems tene out of Faſhions, there 
7 few Hands he do, not 
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ENGRAVER. 
of Apprentices to this Branch till I come to treat 
of Carving, which I ſhall treat as a Branch of 
n » UE DO OTERNY Mr) 
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Engraving.- This Art does not depend upon the 
Diſpoſition of Colours, and in that reſpect differs 
from Painting; but as it is impoſſible for any Man 
to be an accurate Engraver without the Know- 
ledge of Drawing, and a Taſte in Painting, I 
thought it as juſt to place it as a Dependant on 
that Art as on that of Sculpture, under which 
Head it might likewiſe have been range. 


i 35 46 BHS 
Ihe Engraver;'I am now ſpeaking; of, is that 73, Buſs 


various Figures, in cutting Seals, &c. This is a 


very ingenious Art, and requires the Genius of a 


Statuary, or Painter, to be able to repreſent both 
Figures and Paſſions in their minute Pieces. The 

orkman firſt draws a Plan, or Deſign, of his 
Work upon Paper, then he chuſes the beſt Steel 
he can find, eſpecially if it is a Die he is to cut; 
forges it into the Faſlion be wants it, then upon 
the poliſhed Face he punches down the Figure he 


means to cut: As he works in Metal, the whole 


is performed by an Inſtrument called a Punc 
which, with a Stroke of a Hammer he ſtrikes in- 
to the Steel, to form his Figure in Concave? If 
he works in Glaſs, it is performed by cutting, 
with the Aſſiſtance of Diamond Powder. When 


he 


Perſon who is employed in cutting Dies for Money neſs of am 
and Medals, in making Moulds to caſt Metals into . 
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E ENGRA VER. 

he has finiſhed his Figure, if in Steel, he caſe- har- 

dens it, and gives it the true Poliſn; and if in 

Glaſs, it is poliſhed with Emry and Putty. 
This Buſineſs requires a very ſteady Hand and a 


Iifications, quick Sight, as none deal in ſuch minute Strokes 
Education as may be obſerv'd in the Workmanſhip on Seals 
and age. and Medals, It is a very profitable Employ to a 


Buith this Plan. 


Maſter, and a Journeyman may earn a Guinea, 
and if a noted Hand Thirty Shillings, a Week. 
Their Education may be only to read and write 
'Engliſh, and underſtand common Arithmetic; 
but the chief Care muſt be employ d in learning to 
draw; without which it is impoſſible to make a 
good Workman: How abſurd would it be, ſup- 
poſe I wanted a Device to be cut, or a Die fot 
an Hiſtorical Medal, if the Workman could not 
give a Sketch upon Paper of the Deſign of the 
Work ? By this I ſhould be able to judge if or 
not he apprehended; my Meaning; and might be 
enabled from this View: of my on Ideas, to cor- 


could never do, unleſs the Artiſt could furniſh me 


- There are Works of this Nature catried on by 
mechanical Engines, contrived for cutting De- 
vices in Cornelians and other Stones, which; ren- 
der thoſe kind of Toys cheap; fot by the Help of 
thoſe Engines, the common Heads we ſee on ſuch 
Seals as are ſold: by the Jews, and in Toy-Shops, 
are ſold to the firſt Hand for four or five Shillings 
a Dozen; which, if done by the Hand, by any 


Tradeſman of Note, would coſt two Guineas a 


Piece: But this is a Branch of Stone-cuttingy and 
does not come directly under this, Head, the En- 


graver being only concern'd in cutting the original 


22 f 1 
Engines. 1101 64 Ae 
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Which gave the firſt Hint of r-Plate Prin- 
| ting. 424 32 | C7 | —— 


The firſt is properly 


which is cleanly wi 
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HA n ee 
Of the Copper-Plate Engraver and Printer. 


T HE Art of Copper-Plate Printing was found The fr f 
out by Accident, by a Goldſmith of the Invention 


City of Genoa, before or much about the Time / Engra- 


Book Printing was invented. "This. Merchant ving a 


had ſome Pieces of Plate, on which ſeveral F igures Printing 


were engraved for Ornament: They: were wrapt 5 * 
up in Paper, and lay for ſome Time under ſome 
accidental Preſſure; when the Plate was taken 

out, the Goldſmith obſerved ſome. faint Impreſ- 

ſion upon the Paper of the Figures on the Plate, 


There are three Ways of performing this Art. Three 
Engraving :- The Work is Ways of 
firſt deſigned upon Paper, with Black Ink, with- performing 
out any Mixture of Gum. The Copper-Plate is {4s Art: 


2 and then rubbed over with Wax; Fir, Em- 
the 


rawing is then laid upon the Plate, and both C 
put into the Rolling-Preſs; where the Impreſſion Properij e 


of the Drawing is taken from the Paper upon the callud. 
Plate, by which the Workman with his ſharp In- 
ſtrument, called an Engraver, cuts the Impreſ- 


ſion. When he has finiſhed the Work, the Plate | 
is rubbed over with Ink proper for this Purpoſe, "= 
pped off, nothing remaining 27 


upon the Plate but What lies in the erigraved 
Lines of the Picture. The Paper they are printed 
on is moiſtened, and then laid upon the Plate and 
put into the Rolling-Preſs, and the) Impreſſion of 
the Figure remains upon the Paper as it did for- 
merly upon the Plate. e 


| The 


ENGRAVER. 


The bs een The ſecond Method is Etching ; which is per- 


Method 
called 


E nag. 


formed thus: The Work is defigned upon Paper, 
as before z the Plate prepared in the ſame Man- 
ner, only the Wax is laid on thicker : The Im- 


preſſion is taken off the Paper, and remains viſible 
upon the Wax. They trace the Lines of the 


Figure with a Pin, or ſome ſharp- pointed Inſtru- 


ments, going no deeper than the Wax, making 
ſcarce any ſenſible Impreſſion in the C 

When the whole Impreſſion is thus traced, the 
Copper-Plate is covered with ſtrong Vinegar or 


OPPeEr : 


Aqua Fortis, and allowed to lie ſo long that the 


Vinegar or Spi 


eating any Part of the Plate but 
been traced; and then the Figure appears almoſt 
in the fame: Manner as if it had been done by an 


irits have penetrated deep enough in 
When they take it out, the Wax is 
taken off, -which hindered the Aqua Fortis from 
at which had 


Engraver; only in a Piece engraved, the Lines 


are light and heavy, according as the Shade re< 

n Auires, but etched all equally deep. 
1 The third Method of Copper-Plate printing is 
rb Man- called Metzotinto. It was firſt invented by Prince 


wer and Rupert, Nephew to King 


Charles the firſt, dut- 


CO ing the Time of the Troubles in England. It is 


and then by the Help of Engite for: that 
it is cut into ſmall Lines, laid as clofe together as 
poſſible, both croſs and length-ways: The Lines 


performed thus: The Coppe 


4 is Rona; 4 
urpoſe 


are cut pretty deep, ſo that the ae Points, 
formed by the croſſing oſ the Inſtruments, ſtand 
up like ſo many ſcarce perceptible Needle Points. 


The Plate thus prepared is blacked all over with 
burnt Cork, then the Outlines of the Fi 
Picture are deſigned. with Chalk upon this black 
Surface: A Copy or Deſign of the Work lies be- 
fore the Workman, who, with an Inſtrument for 
that * ſcrapes the Plate where he intends 


1gure or 


the 


_ENGRAVER. 
the Repreſentation, which gives a lighter'or-darker 


Shade, according as he ſcrapes deeper or thinner”: 


The Workman here muſt really be a Painter, and 


capable of. . imitating. what | he ſees, before hic. 


Tbe other two Methods are performed mechani- 


cally, and the Judgment employed only, in the 


Depth and Regularity of the Traces ; but this 
requires Judgment in Drawing, as it muſt be 


ſketched upon the black Plate in a due Propor- 


tion, by the ſole Help of the Eye, and executed 


both with a delicate Hand and nice Judgment. 2 
The beſt Performer in this Branch of the Art is 
Mr. Faber, who has a noble Taſte both in Deſign 


and Execution, eſpecially in the Portrait Way 2 
As to the firſt Branch of Copper-Plate Frink- 
ing, properly called Engraving, the Engliſb are 


by no means famous for it: We have ſome very 


good Maſters in Deſign, particularly the famous 


r. Hogarth, whoſe celebrated Pieces are eſteem- 
ed all over Europe; but the beſt Pieces we have 
in England are executed in France, where they 
excel us much in this Art. They pretend 
French Paper bas an A 


Advantage to the French Performance: But Lake bit. 


their Superiority to lie in the Delieacy of the Exe- 
cution more than thing elſe 3 and this I attri- 
bute to their Warkmen deing early taught Draw- 
ing, which net only helps them in the Perform- 


ance of their Work, but makes them Judges of 


what they are about, and cobſequenily enables 
them to correct their own Errors; whereas if our 
Workmen commit a Blunder, they are not ſuch 


good Judges of the Miſchief, and ſcarce know how 


to mend it. Ede N 
This leads me to the Education of En 


cially if they are 


& 33 


113 


the. The. 


in Softaeſs to any French 


% 


of our own Manufacture, and that this gives an excel xs 


Ard. 


_— 


2 8 F 
rts; which ought to be pretty libe cation of 
for Maſters, They an Rr: 


114 EN GRAVE R. 
dught to be acquainted with Ping have a nice 
Judgment in the Works of the famous Axr- 
tiſts, and perfectly Maſters of the Doctrines of 
Light and Shade, in which their Art conſiſts: 
They ought to be early learn'd to draw, and kept 
in conſtant Practice; fot there is nothin ng which 
the Hand is more liable to forget than the erforin-, 
ance of arty thing relating to Pictures. 
Genius 7 They ought to have a Genius for Drawing, 
- Qualifica- which ought to diſcover itſelf naturally: Fhey 
tions. ought to have a fertile Invention, and a kind * 
poetic Fancy: They muſt have a delicate and 
Ready Hand, and a clear ſtrong Sight, ſor their 
Work is very try ing to the Eyes. There is little 
Strength requir'd for this Branch of Buſineſs; but, 
Aike all other ſedantry Qccupations, it requires a 
ſound anger re ore m_ Buſineſſes, however tri- 
Mine, that require Application, poring and fitting, 
276 bad for Perſons inclined to R : 
Employments that admit of moderate, but not ſe- 
vere Exerciſe, are fitter for Perſons of that _ 


5 11 


pl and The oven Branches: of Engraving” are very 
agu. \ ou able, and are reckon'd among the genteel 
rades. As to the Profit of the Maſter, that de- 

pends upon his Reputation; and a Journeyman, 

-who is eſteemed a tolerable Hand, may earn 

- Thirty Sbillings a Week, and ſome that ate very 

0 ein are allow'd Half 4 Guinea'a Day. They 
are employed generally all the Year round; and I 

wink 1 this Branch is not much overfiock'd with 


n Hands, ments | gr ones. 
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F r ww 546m 
Of tbe PATTERN DRAWERS.|,, 
Attern-Drawers are employ'd in drawing Pat- TheNature 
J terns-for the Callico · Printers, for Embroide-.of his Bu- 
rers, Lace- workers, Quilters, and ſeveral little. Aingſi. 
Branches belonging to Women's Apparel.. They, 
draw Patterns upon Paper, which they {ell to 
Workmen that want them; eſpecially to Callico- 
Printers, Embroiderers, and Lace- Women: They 
draw Shapes and Figures upon Men's Waiſtcoats 
to be embroider'd, upon Women's Petticoats, 
and other Wearing- Apparel; for all which they 
have large Prices. ER. | 
This requires a fruitful Fancy, co invent new His Genizs 
Whims to pleaſe the changeable Foible of the and Qua. 
Ladies, for: whoſe Uſe their Work, is chiefly in- lifications, 
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tended, It requires no great Taſte in Paintin OA. >, 1 
nor the Principles of Pane but; a wild king 25 WP } 
of Imagination, to adorn; their Works with a fort © 
of regular Confuſion, fit to ag the Eye but 
not to pleaſe the Judgment: Though if he has a 
Painter's Head, and a natural Turn for Deſigning, 
his Works muſt have more of Nature, ang, gan 


not fail. to pleaſe better than the wild Scraw 9 


mechanical Drawer. Ml 1s e er: azibal IP 
The Profits, of this Branch are large onough, me „ 
it employs a great many in this City and Suburbs, *' 1 


as the whole Kingdom is furniſh d with Commo- 
dities of this Sort from this Place: For I know 
none of this Branch ſettled in any other Part of the 
Kingdom. As to his Education, he requires nei- 
ther Languages, nor any Knowledge of the Sci- 
ences; and if a, Boy is found to have any ſcrawl- His Edu. 
ON 4 &: * "Ys AGF ing tien. | 


D "May he may be bound as s ſoon as he has 
EE read and ca 

It requires no great Stock to for v AN a Maſter ; ſo 

- little, "that I ſuppoſe, if it was not for want of Ae- 

- 1 to employ them, there would be no 

Wage;, fuch Thing as a jaar en in this Trade: Howe 

1 N ſuch as are emplo _ in that Station may 

: earn Twenty-Five or Thirty Shillings a Week, 

"They are employ'd moſt ah the Company are 

in Town; and have a pretty conſtant Buſinck all 

the Lear. 


an G 
ane P. XXIV. 


07 ihe Callico-Printer, Paper-Hangings 
Printer, and Card-Maker. 


. Ri "HE Callico-Printer is enploy'd 1 in printing 
of the Ars 1 or ſtaining Cotton and Linnen Cloth. We 
e Callico had the firſt Hint of this Branch of Buſineſs from 
Printing. the Trities, where thoſe beautiful Cloths call'd Ghints 
| are made to the greateſt Perfection. We have ga- 
ther'd' of late fome of the Principles of this Art; 

but fall ſhort of the. Hidians in ſtriking their Co- 

tours: Ours come ſhort of theirs both in their 

Po „Lite and Durablenefs : They exceed in all 

| ut eſpecially Reds, Greens, and Blues. 
The Indian 9 Indians paint all their Callicoes with the 
Method. Feheif; which they do very expeditioufly, and at 

x prodigious low Price, as may be comp uted from 
the firſt Price of this Commodi But thei 


Patterns are wild, and all their igures, exe 
Flowers and Plants, are monſtrous. The honour- 

able Ea) dia Company have been at a wry Ex- 

MA N o find out tlie Secret of their Die, eſpe- 
e cially” of Red, dut to Abe all; Trials — 
uh Ve 


CALLICO-PRINTBR p17 
have been made 15 een of, the trug 


439 


dt . 
Mee: perform. cuir "Printing i in, 4 \ different Man- The 


ner: 1 is par Printing, Fu. took the Hint Me- 
from the 155 DE” 


. 


** 1 is 38 den a 
Ty pes, being cover'd with, the proper 
are. laid 1. and the Impreſſion is left 
Cloth. T hey begin to lay on the Types at 
End of the Piece, and ſo continue to th e 
and no Interſtice or N is to be 
tween. When, the whole Piece is thus hte 
the r and 141 to wp 05 
any accid it may have repeiy in the 

4 ion: It 7 then dried, calendar'd, and laid 
up in Folds fit r the Shop. . 

This is the ak in. Which loths m 27 ral 
Colours are printed or ſtain d. There; is A, 
Method uſed with ſuch as are deſign'd.only 1288 
Colour, viz. Blues; TT that Blu and * 6. O07 Blue 
The Part of the Cloth wy 1 is deſigned to be, be, nd White, 
White is wax'd on both Sides ich Srl 


then che Piece is put Uh 2 Fat 
Hue Die: The Part unwax' d receiyt e Dive oy 
Tincture, and the Wax keeps the —_— 
2 4576 The. Wax is then, taken offt: and. che A | | | . 


"F% | 
— 


Cloth made u as the o en das den „d ts 
The Branch of Callico- citing K ber rafitas. 
ble to the, Maſter, but requires, wr et- 
ſet them up, a Situation f ni pred With R 
: 3 8⁰ 


is CAVLICO-PRINTER, 


good Water, and Grounds for bleeefing and dry- 

eir Cloths, They employ 1 Sorts of 

mag. 112 5 "The Þ Paten. Drawer, the Cutters of the 

88 899 CHE who: are likewiſe the Operators in Prints 
7 


ourers to. Allift in che Waſhing, Ec. 
awer is paid according to the Va- 
11e of his Deſiens; and the Printer 
who 12 5 ly __ earn, while employ'd, Half a 
Suinéa a ng the Printing Seaſon, whic 
kifts from, / tir "ay b Siptember, af ak which 18 
arp oor little employ d. 
The Genius Fey gutt deſigned to be bound to this Art Na 
andTalents 8 e 4 Genies for Drawing, a good Eye, and 
natural elicate Hand, for the Figures 7 — it 
and ac- wa are freq quently very, minute: 
quired. Education du Read, Writing; 1 to pe 
| taught the Princip les off Draw! Hg 100 


fo deing 4 Mborious Babes. arid lte sttes 

| wir? 5 the Execution. 'The chief Cafe is to 
„ en! in We Choice of z Maſter, wis not ont 
We his Trade, but is communicative of 

the Sectets of -his: Buſineſs: : Moſt of the Callico- 

Printers have ſome particular Secrets in the Pre- 

paration of their, Colours,” Which they never re- 

veal even to their Apptentices, \unteſk they are 


Lea obliged to.it vi Bn Indentufes : With 
| By 


lcdge'of theſ&Noſtrums; the Boy, tho 

ing and Printing, wilt never” 'be 
a Workman, nor- can poſlibly ſet up for 
"th any Proſpect of Succeſs; 550 the 


that Commodity depends upon 
1 2 bf | he Colpure: 3 $1 
] 100 Wai bay be 


The Are os Hangs arch 000 t the Fane MESA. 


of making ma y enough be calb d LY Bfatten 
Flock Pas ofthis 7 rage, el Pap t. Hang ings are Per- 


fing sf Cloth, taken off with Sheers * 


_ger+Hang- for med G 55 ener The, take Fig lock, which 
the U 
3 


gs. wen 


| CARD-MAKER, 
the Cloth-Dreſſers. This they chuſe of the Colour 
the Paper is deſign d to be, and cut it wich an Ee: 
zine, as ſmall as poſſible, till it becomes as im 
as fine Powder. The Figure which z deſigned to 
be repreſented on the Paper is drawn with Gum 
Water, or drying: Oib,- and while it is yet wet 
the Flock-Powder is ſifted upon it through a fine 
Steve : » That Part of the Powder which falls! uy 
on the oiled Part, ſticks and repreſents the Fig 


deſigned, ande che reſt that falls upon the: dry 


Paper is ſlaken of. F the Paper is to be of more 
Coldurs than one, ſuppoſt 
that Part of the 
Red is firſt drawn in Oil, and the Powder ſifted; 
over the whole Paper; which is allowed to dry 
thoroughly; then the Green is drawn and ſiſted 
upon in / the fame Manner: When that is dry the 
Blue is! order' d hs the two other Colours. Iii this 
Manner Paper of this Kind may teetive as: many: 
Colours: as-you: pleaſe: L have ſeen Hangings: of 
this Sort performed in Irland, whereon were re- 
preſented Flowers in all their natural Colours and 
Proportions, with as much Delicacy as if they 
had been done with the Pencil, 


el et ue dat eee 2 bas 1 9115 


Red, Green, and Blue. 
tern which is deſignid to be 


129 


Card Maker may kette be rank 'd * a The Card. 
Branch much allied ene ee as Makers. 


their Buſineſs is: parformed: with Types after tha 
ſame Manner; though the Vouth deſigned to be 


bound to a Card- Matter needs not ſuch a Drawing 


Genius as any of the two otter Trades laſt- men- 
tom d. Their Buſinęls is rege mechanical; reo 
* neither Judgment, Strength, nes 1 


here i 18 Encouragement or E cdploymeht but lor ois 


r ſew Hands, and their Lang dirket 


Neu roi 1667 552 2 HOOK 
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The Chi- 


neſe Me. 


thid of 
Printing. 
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Of Larrza Darkrrns and Pim 4 


PHE Art of Printing in Exrope is but of lits. 
Date, ' fcarge These Hundred "Years ago: 
eſnion of; this valu - 
able vs ſome 'Thaoufand: Tea before. Tbeit 
Printing is ſomething like Copper or Wooden 


| Phite-Ptinting with us A Piect of thin Waod-i8: 


prepar d, properly ſmoothed of the exact Di- 
n Page: of the Bock deſigned; the, 
written Copy is paſted- upon the Board, and the: 
Workmen — Letters, in the fame; Shape 
and! Form as are ritten: Thus they have 48 


many: of: theſe en Plates as there àre Pa 
iv the Work ;| from whence-they —— 


Ipreſem as they pleaſe, in the ſame; Manner 


as we dolfrom Copper- Plates. Their Workmen 
are very expeditious, work cheap and correct, 
inſomuch that they perform the 2 
cheaper, and, conſidering that what they do laſts 


Nd long as: they: pleaſe, the Differenteſ bf Time 


gur Whole: Lan 


taken up is not ſo conſiderable. A their Languages 
. written in hn infinite Varietyi of Chatkcters, 
different Word being expreſſed by a pecu- 
k, the Empa Method ef Printing could | 
ed ſocafily put in Practice, as it is here, where 
is eicpreſſecl by Fourrand- 


57 Mts 2 but 5: Hon es ug 


| twonty-Jutters.. 71 
Ebs Euro- Our Methodof Printing was diſcover's i im Gar 


* many, ad it is ſaid, 


by a common Soldier, much 
about the ſame Time that Gunpowder was in- 
vented by a Friar of the ſame Country. It is 
0 by Types made of a mixed rene 
w 


PRINTER: 

es are diſpoſed in 2 Caſe, bett 
quare Diviſions 3 in each of theſe Diviſions ea 
8 n and every Species of Letter, the Lg 
Points, or Stops, and the Spaces that go between. 
this dau arp Ng up-ſhort- Lines, are put ſepa», 
> Ir that is, there is à ſquare- Diviſion filled: 
8 with of the Capital Letter A, another with, 
the ſmall a a, a third with As in Baligt, and ſo on, 
cach-Divifien being filled with every Sige of g's that: 
are::uſed3 and Diviſions, in like manner, for all 
Ti Cole oor Fore 

ing. 4 | 

is ſome wat lower than Breaſt- high. The Come, 
poſitor, having his Letters, &c. diſtributed Yom 
proper Boxes of his Caſey lays che written; C 
before him and 3 He has a 
Frame made f Iron, called ; a, Compoling-ſtick;; 
in / hi Left Hand, in Whichche places — Let - 
ter of the firſt. Word of the Copy theti the ſeeo nd 
Sc. till he: has fmiſhrd the Ward, then he: puta a 
Blank or Space between that and the nent Word 3 
in this Manner he proceeds till he has finiſhed the 
Line, and thus fes the next after it: But all the 
Letters are: e de 9 be 
ht upon Paper;c: i | 

Sek is full, which holds eight or nine Lines of. | 
this ſized: Letter he empties it: carefully! into a 
Frame of Waod that bas a ſmooth Bottom, called 
a Galley, which lies by him for that Purpoſe; and 
proceeds to fill it; as before, till he has Finiſhed a 
Page, which he ties up, and then proceeds.to the 
next: Page. Aſtet hel has fluiſhed as: many Pages as 
will compleat a Heer, all the 1 thus! col - 
put into an 1 called a 
and;:by:the Helpl of Wedges, fixed there 
faſt, that the Letters cannot eaſily drop out- 
This Form is then carried to che Preſs, and laid 


vpons a ſtone fixed in the Preſs, * * 


= 
+ 3+ 7 
.nl: 
6 * 
| © 1 


. of it 
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i undel the Setew, and rolled) but at pleaſure. 
pon the Side of the Preſs fixed u Veſlel! with 
Ink pr for: this Buſineſs: "(They have two 
4 plot? ſtoffed with: Wool, with each a 
50d — — onè ofctheſe Balls is dipped into 
e Veſſel of Iak, and the other is rubbed +. 1 a 


ie ein eth of them ate equally covered . 


9 


Ink; with theſe they touch che Form all over: 


The Papet te be printed is always mbiſtened with 
Water ſomelkime Before it is uſed, and laid on a 
Fable neartthe PHI ſpread out the: full Breadt 
 ofithe Street.: The Form being'inked, Profs" 
mum takes a Sheer olf -Puper' from the Heap and 
lays it ſtrait wpbn a Frame, which | confines Pr 
Sheets of Parchment and two Folds of fine Blanket. 
| between them, ele down upon the Form; 


then the Carriage of the Preſs; which conta ins the 


uk! Form, Parthment Frame? and Sheet of 


apet, is rolled in under the Screw] which with 


bo Keile performs:thie:Bulinefs; 
it is then rolled out again, and the Paper taken off, 
which is laid on thelother End of the Table. Phe 


Form is again inked, and another Sheet laid on, as 
before which they con 
Shests are printed ag the Im 


continue to ide till as: 


prefiion: to conſiſt of: 
Aſter one Side of all i the Sheets are piinted, lan- 


5 other Form, which bontains the Pages for the 


other Side, is laid upon the Prefs: Stone," and int · 


| ed off in the ſame bur, vs before: ell 


; Great/Care is taken charthe ring be chord 


| and teud co he we ue which Reafon, ag the 


le col Miſtakes, beforertbe 


ers Sheets are begun 10 he printed 
aff, there are ſeeral Probs taken off it;; that'is, 
tue firſt Scree pulled latsthe Frele, read 
oder bya O or rector; dhe marks any Efrors!inithe 
Margin of tlie Sheet the Compoſitor may have 
ken gullty of 3 Wu he:.zmends,! by taking; ouy 


Of 
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or putting in Letters or Words, iRoiig as there 
is Oecaſion. "When he has' atjuſted alt the Miſ- 
takes dbſetv'd,! he 'again carries the Form te the 


Preſs where another Proof is made, Which te . 


ſends tothe Cörrector, if there is one in the Houſe, 
or to the Maſter, if there i is not: The Corrector, 


or Maſter- Printer, carefully compares the Cop, 
 with:the-Proof; and marks the Errors; the Proof 
thus corrected is ſent back to the u Cttiagoliner;] 


who fectifies theſe Miſtakes in the Form, and has 
a Reviſe-puld,” which is ſent to the Author: h 
returns it again with his Amendments: The Com- 
poſitor adjuſts the Form to theſe Corrections, and 
then the whole Ce is work d off, in che 
Manner above related. - \ 
'The Hands em loy'd by the | $4 are the 
Compoſitor and Preſsman, which are two diſtintt 
Branches, the one knowing; little of i the: other o 
Buſineſs. The Compoſitor' is he wol ranges the 
Letters and makes up the Forms ; the Preſsman 
only works at the Prefs; takes off:the Impreſſion, 


and requires no other Qualification | than Strength | 


and a little Practiee : 1:7 12059 TE} aff] 

A Youth deſigned 
have: a tolerable Genius for Letters, ian apt Me- 
mory to learn the La 
ſtand Grammar 
Advantage in — of his Buſineſs if he un- 
derſtands Latin and Greet It is abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary that he fh6uld read both theſe Languages ; by 
barely reading them he may make a Shift to com. 
poſe, Tber nos Weit dalf ſo much Eaſe dt Satisfac+ 
tion as if he could conſtrue them with any tolet- 
able Accuracy. This is an Advantage which: few 
Foreign Rrinters want, and enables them toi pub- 
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for a-Compoſitor-oupht tu Win 
Abilitins of 


hoe: once He muſt nd 4 Compoſe 
and will fuid-afgreat tor. 


K. A 
6469 4 


liſh much more correct Copies in thoſe Languages 


than is commonly done here, where very few un- 


©. . 


&erfinnd any other Language than Engliſb. 155 | 
| e 


OOTY - 92 
— a 


— — 
Be 

— 
— 


— 
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.  The-- Spirit - of W ils. now i 
Bagland, and the Libe 12 
Employment to a gr "ok, ber of Ende in this 


K Branch of Bulincs, abich. bas arrived of late 
Wage Y Fears te a great Parledtion : & Compoſiter may 
omipoſi- earn a Guinea a Week, if he i is expert in his Bu- 
ſineſs and gives cloſe Application; and a Preſsman 
may get as much: But el then oy 77 
een „„ 


voEW v2 
if 


Preſemen, 


= crew e A r. XV]. 
of the Paper-Maker, and Seationer. Wl 
A1 hows treated in. the la Chapter of Acintert) 


I ſhalb in this and the / following treat of thoſe 
Branches of Trade that depend or have any 
Connexion with that Art, and Paper, as the 
Dale of the Work, claims the firſt F e of out 
51 [16 3<i; tt 4 1 
The Riſe . The Uſe of Paper has eas ahi Jnveatidn, awd 
and Pro.” the ? Materials of: which uf has been made, bave 
yrefeof che vntiedi in aliffereat-: Ages aa Well as Countries : 
Arge » Phe firſt Materials : er the / Purpaſes of Papen 
Fape- was the fmooth Bark of Trees, which: was wtit 
Making. upon th a: Steel, that is, a ſharp : pointeũ Inſttu- 
ment made of Iren, Steel, or ſome other Metal! 
Theſe the NRatans uſed; and till this Day ſeveral 
Indian Natiom khow no other kind of Paper, or 
Pens.::UTibe-Ghimife, thaugh: they do not uſę the 
Batlo of a 'Dree im its natural Situation; yet; mak 
theinBaper chat. Material, which * thors'sf | 


that it is apt 40 breed a Worm, which deftroyy 
: 10 This Aga tc oi to tranſcribe their 


Ty 


4 Recor dy | 
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Records often, and there is not now im any of theit 
Libraries an Original of older Da than two 
Thoufand Vears; though they. have Copies or 
Tranſcripts whoſe: Originals | take Date N 
Thouſand Vears back. | 

Our Paper in Exrope „ of "Linn Rage: 
The Rags are-pick'd, ſeparated into Parcels, ac- 
cording to their Fineneſs, waſhed and whited 
then they are carried to the Paper- Mill, where 
they are pounded amongſt Water till they are re- 
duced to a Pulp. When they are beat 22 m8 
Conſiſtence, they are poured into .a Workin | INOS. il! 
Tub, where there is a Frame bf Wire, comme | 
call'd the Paper Mould, which is — . of 0 . 
many Wires laid cloſe to one another, equal | 
the Dimenſions of the Sheet of Paper 1 i! 
be made; and ſome of them diſpoſed in the Shape 
of the Figure which is diſcovered in the Paper, | 
when you hold it up betwixt you and the Light. . 

'This * the Worknian holds in both his 8 
Hands and plunges it into the Tub, and takes it 1 
2 up again: The Water runs through the N i 
paces between the Wirgs, and there remains 

notking on the Mould but the beaten Pulp, in 

a thin Coat, which forms the Sheet of — 
A Flannel-Cloth is laid upon the Top of the 
Mould and the Paper turn'd off upon it; then 

they dip as before, and continue to ſupply the 

Velle) with freſh Matter as it decreaſes. - The 
Flannel Cloths ſuck up the remaining Moiſture, 
and the Paper after ſome time will ſuffer-to be 5 
handled and hung up to dry in Places ee | 
| fitted for that PurpoſgGGG. 

As I am on this Article, I muſt inform the Snuff 
Reader of a late French Invention of Sauff-Boxes, Bare, 
which, however abſurd it may ſeem at firſt Sight, made f 


* "VE 


will appear by the Sequel, that it could be pro- Paper. 
oY mentioned under no other Head. — * Ws 


Smiff-Boxes are made of the ſame Materials a 
Paper; are to be had at Paris of any Colour, but 


are moſt commonly Black, as Ebony, and are 


actually as hard and durable as any made of Wood, 
Horn, orTortoiſe-Shell Theyare made of- Lingen 


Rags, beat to a Pulp, as if intended for Paper: A 


large Quantity of Pulp is put into a Vei „ and 
the Water allowed to drain off; the Pulp is dried, b 
and coheres together in a hard as exc 5 15 , out 
of which they turn upon the Leath, Boxes, 

other kind of Toys, Aon * their Novelty tes — 

à large Price. 

Me are but lately come into the Method of 
making tolerable Paper; we were formerly ſup- 
plied: with that Commodity from Franre, Holland, 
and Genoa, and {till are obliged to theſe Countries 
for our beſt Papers: The Duty, which, with all 
humble Submiſſion to our Governors, I muſt ſay, 


is injudiciouſly. charged upon this uſeful Manu- 


ſacture, is a great Diſcouragement to our Im- 


provement, and gives Foreigners a great Advan- 


tage over us in every Article wherein Paper is 


employ d. The French excel us in Writing-Paper, 
and the Genoeſe in Printing- Paper, from whom 
we take annually a great many thouſand Pounds 


worth of that Commodity : owever, our Con- 


| _ ion of this foreign Manufacture is leſſening 


Vear, both on account of the Interruption 
Trade with the State of Genoa, and that we are 


—_ able to ſupply - ourſelves with large Quanti- 
ties of our own Manufacture, little Anferior to 


«theirs, either in Colour or Subſtance, As Paper 


is moſtly made in the Country, and none at all in 


the City or Subutbs, I ſhall ſay no, more 0 pw 
\ Article, but proceed to the Stationer, | 


757 Buſs. 


neſs of a 


Stalioner, : 


The Stationer in this Place i is _ to thoſe 
do deal in nothing but Paper, though the Word 
was 


we 9 "_— 1 


dans 3. 3. A ME. A. of cn DTD. 


was originally applied to Bookſellers, who had 


their Stations or Stalls near the Temples. The 
Stationer buys the Paper from the ManufaQturer, - 


and ſells it. out to Printers and other Dealers in 
this Commodity, As the Articles they deal in 


are but few, only the different Species of ages 


it requires no great Head- Piece to learn the My- 
ſtery of Buying and Selling; though a pretty large 


Stock is neceſſary to ſet up a wholeſale Dealer in 


this Commodity: 


There are another Set of Men that are ealled 

Stationere, who generally join ſome other Trade 

to it, ſuch as Bookſeller and Stationer, Bookbin- 
der and Stationer, and Printer and Stationer; 
ſome of all theſe Trades deal in Stationary: Ware, 
which in theſe Shops conſiſt of Paper, Pens, Ink, 
Sand, Sand- Boxes, Wafers, and Sealing -Wax, Ink 
Glaſſes, Ink. Standiſhes, Pounce- Boxes, Pocket 


and Memorandum Books, Copy-Books, Books 


of Account, drawn and undrawn, with all the 
| other Apparatus belonging to Writing” e 


As it requires neither much Judgutent, Learn- 


ing, nor Time to acquire this Myltery of a Sta- 
'tioner, I know no manner of Advantage a Youth 
can reap by being bound to this Buſineſs for ſeven 
Years, unleſs it is to gain his Freedom of ſome 
Corporation. Becauſe, if he can get his Free- 
dom without, and has a Fancy to fet up in this 
Branch, he muſt be ignorant to the laſt : 


if he cannot learn all that is do be known of this 
Trade i a few Monthscarvetſing” with any com- 
municative Man of the Trade. He bas nothing 


but to ſind out the common Properties and Marks 
of good Paper, the Market Prices, and uſual Pro- 
fits or Difference between Baying and Selling, all 
which the wholefale Stationer; för the Advantage 


. e 1 6 SINE os 4 
:6f his Cuſtom, will be?glad to inform himof. 
XIlstelleg zu cod nA Je ess Jaan 0! 
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& the Bookſeller, Bookbinder, Pamphler 
MSM and Printfeller. 1 ts 2: 


The Book- © H E Bookſell er is another Branch FREY 
elles Zu- on the Printer. Their Buſineſs is, to pur- 
ſineſs. chaſe original Copies from Authors, to em 64 

Printers to print them, and publiſh. and ſell 
in their Shops; or to purchaſe Books from — as 
print them on their on Account, or at Auc- 
tions, and ſell them at an advanced Price: But 
their chief Riches and Profit is in the Property 
of valuable Copies. The Author, R 
ing, has but a very trifling Sum for his Trouble 
in compiling the Copy 3 Ss finds himſelf treated 
with abundance of Slights by many of the ignorant 
Part of the Trade, who are ſure to depreciate his 
Performance, though never ſo well executed; with 
no other Intention but to beat down his Prices. It 
is not One in Ten that is Judge of any more than 
2 Title - Page; and though they take Time to 
peruſe the Work offer a — them, yet they ſeldom 
dip farther than the Title: If that and the. Sub- 
ject is popular, they trouble their Heads no more 
about the Manner of Performance, Vet, when 
the Author comes for. an Anſwer, after many af- 
fected Delays, the wiſe Bookſellet tells him, with 
à Sneer, It will not do; the Subject is not itne- 
— ugh ; and it is but indifferently perform- 
adds he, I do not care if 1 run the Riſk 
of Printing it, if you will take ſo much Per- 
hape, not the Tenth of what was aſked; nor fo 
| much as a. ee would get for copying 
- | fo many Sheets of Writing. Authors are generally 
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dr, and perhaps know not where to get a 
inner -without diſpoſing of their Work, and - 

therefore are neceſſitated to comply with hard 
Terms, and put up with the ungentleman-like 
Treatment of the purſe-proud Title-page Monger. 
This is the Caſe with the ignorant Part of the 
Trade, which is unhappily the greateſt Number 
of them: But there are others in this Branch, 
who are both Judges of the Performance offered, 
and poſſeſs'd of ſo much Humanity and Good- 
nature, as to treat a Man of Merit and Letters 
with becoming Reſpect, though * to earn 
his Bread by working for the Preſs. Ihe Author, 
from theſe Gentlemen, is ſure to hear nothing 
ſhocking, even if his Work ſhould not happen to 
pleaſe: Faults are found with Decency, and in 
Terms that convince him the Bookſeller finds 
them with Regret, and would encourage him if he 
could. reconcile it to the leaſt Proſpect of Advan- 
tage in the Way of his Profeſſion. It is true, 
even theſe give but a ſmall Price; at leaſt, moſt 
Authors think the Profits of the Bookſellers too 
large. But this Complaint is more owing to them- 
ſelves than the Bookſeller : There are a Number 
of Men of Letters, and Men without Letters, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Itch of Writing. A Man muſt be 
much reduced in his Circumftances before he is 
obliged to ſell his Labours to the Bookſeller. Of 
theſe there is a numerous Tribe in and about 
London; and, as in all over-ſtocked Trades, each 
underworks another for the Sake of Bread. If 
then a Bookſeller can ſave his Money, and get his 
Work as well done as for a more advanced Price, 
he muſt be a Novice in Buſineſs who will. not 
employ the cheapeſt Workman. There is another 
Thing that diſcourages the Bookſeller ; that is, 
the Preſs is loaded with ſo much Traſh of late 
Years, that unleſs the Work bears the Name of 
| IK ; -. ſome 
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Paper and Print. 
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ſome very eminent Hand, they have very little 


Chance to ſave themſelves; and I believe moſt of 
them will agree with me, that of all the Books 
now printed, taking them in the Groſs, where one 
fells to Advantage, there are three that do not clear 


[There i: ſcarce any Branch of Trade more pre- 
earious than this Part of the Bookfellers Buſineſs; 
for frequently, though a Work may be per formed 
with great Judgment, and they have built their 
Expectations on a reaſonable Succeſs in the Sale, 
they find themſelves diſappointed : There is a 


Fate attending Books, a Whim poſſeſſes the Public 
ſometimes to favour the Sale of a mere Trifle, 


when a Performance of public Utility and real 


| Worth is neglected; fo. that, all Things conſider- 


Advice to 
Authors, 


ed, the Bookſellers. are not ſo much to blame, 
as ſome ſanguine Authors would alledge. This 
naturally leads me to offer a Word of | Advice to 
my Brother Authors : I mean ſuch as are obliged 
to work for Bread, and offer their Labours to the. 
Trade, Let them write leſs, and digeſt their 
Works with greater Accuracy, and though they 
muſt net raiſe their Price all of a ſudden, yet in 
the End they will find their Advantage in it. 
Let them confine themſelves to thoſe Subjects 
only of which they know they are Maſters, and 
not wander into unbeaten Tracks where their 
Judgment cannot direct them. At their firſt Ape 
pearance they may meet with many Shocks from the 
ignorant Trader, and the Judicious'will not venture 


much Money upon the Works of an unknown 


Author; but if the Bookſeller profits by his Copy, 
and finds it apprev'd of by the Public, he is as- 
willing to deal with the Author as the Author can 


deſire; and he may by Degrees raiſe his Price 


when his Reputation is eſtabliſhed with the Public 


and among the Trade; then he has the Book- 


ſeller 
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ſeller-as FM. Fig bis Command as he was former- - 
ly at hig, The Author in this Sityation is courted, - 
and ſeldom. denied any reaſonable Price for his | 
Labours, 30d: may r genteel Wen 
in this inquiſitive Ag 4 $acd 

As I have taken 1 41 with m. Fellow⸗ Advice 
Writers, I h the ntlemen of the Trade to Book- | 
will nat be . if I offer them a Word of /ellerr. 
Advice in this Article of their Buſineſs. It would 
be prudent in them not to depend on their own 
Judgment, in the Performance of a Work, or in 
the Expediency of Printing a new one. Te.is im- 
poſſible for any Man to have ſuch a univerſal 
Knowledge in the Sciences, as to be a prop 
Judge of all the Tracts that may be wrote on dif- 
—— Subjects: They are to conſider in the firſt 
place, if, or not, ſuch a Treatiſe is wanted 3 
and next they ought to apply to ſome Perſon 
eminent in the Science, or perfectly verſed in the 
Subject treated of: This Perſon ought not only to 
be Je of the Subje& itſelf, but have ſuch a 
Taſte of Language and Method as to know if the 
Work has all theſe Advantages. Suppoſe the 
Subject is Phyſic, the Advice of an eminent Phy- 
GR ought not only to be taken, to know if the 
Treatiſe can be of Uſe, or is wanted in the Pro- 
feſſion, and contains no Doctrines repugnant to 
the known uncontroverted Principles of the Me- 
dical Science; but the Work ought to have the 
Approbation of a * who is a proper 
Judge of Books, and who can diſcern if or not 
the * has wrote accurately, beſtowed on it 
all the Ornaments of Stile and xpreſlion, and has 
delivered his Thoughts with Method and Perſpi- 
cuity as well as Judgment: For I believe 1 need 
not incur the Diſpleaſure of the Faculty, if 
aſſert, that - a Phyſician may be a Judgeof the 
Doar rines 7 PraQtice of Phylic who knows no 
K 2 more 
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more of the Elegancies of an Author than he dbes 
of Arabic ; and a Book ma _ contain rr: 1 
Truths, and real Scienti Learning: Vet 
be Ghnctive in ſuch a dull Stile, and in fuch ber 
plexed Order, that the Work may be damned. 
Another Practice, which contributes to the Dit. 
_ appointment of the Bookfellet,'i IS; dealing in terrr- 
Pieces; that is, ſuch as depend upon the 
immediate Humour of the Times, Party- Tracts, 
and ſuch-like : Thefe perhaps live ſor à Day or 
two, and them are forgot; the Remander of the 
Impreffn muſt be fold as waſte Paper, and fiot 
one in five of them pay for Paper and Print. As 
they contain no uſeful Knowledge, nor eommu- 
nicate any Aſſiſtanee to the Learned World, they 
are a mere Burthen to the Prefs, and of no real 
Uſe to Society, but to ſupport F action and pro- 
mote Diviſions: Nor is the Practice of fabricating 
Anſwers and Remarks upon Books that have 
' a Reputation, without Regard to — 
ning elſe than by the Name of the e Work cri 
ticiſed upon, to Arcs a Sale of thoſe fictious 
Anſwers, more commendable. It is but toe com- 
mon for the mere trading Bookſeller, when he 
finds any Performance, to take a Run with the 
Public, to employ fome Hackney-Scribbler to 
attack the Author, whether there is Room for 
it or not: He conchides with himſelf that oy 
Perſon who is pofſeſ#'d of the original Work'w 
be led, out of Curioſity, to, —.— any ng 
that may be ſaid againſt it. Sometimes the Book- 
ſeller * his Ends, and tricks the Public out of 
the Sale of an Impreſſion of his ſpurious Criticiſm 
but he happens as often to be miſtaken : And it 
is Pity he ſhould not always; for, in fact, this 
Parctice is a groſs Impoſition upon the Publie; 
and a malicious Rape upon the Reputation of an 
Author of Merit. A Bookſeller of Character and 
mora 


 - BOOKSELLER; 
moral Honeſty will ſcorn Money got by ſuch 


mean Jobs, and the prudent Man will ſhun it, 8 
cauſe it is of ĩtſelf ous. | 


procari | 
be laſt Diſcouragement. to Nabe and the 
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Inconvenience which the honeſt — I 


ſeller labours under, is that pernicioys Cuſtom of 
Piracy. A Work no ſooner receives the Appro- - 
bation of the Town, but ſome trading Miſcreant 
prints it in a ſmaller. Volume, . as he is not 
at the Expence of Copy- Money, is ahle to under- 
(ell the original Proprietor, who ventur' d on the 
Work — there was not ſuch a Certainty of the 
Sale. I know no Difference between this Prac- 
tice and Robbing on the Highway; only, that 
the one is puniſhable, and the other is not: For 
the Man who can rob his Fellow Tradeſman of 
his 1 this Manner, would attack him 
on the Highway, if he had Courage, and durſt do it 
with. the ſame Impunity. I not only condemn 
thoſe 3 Wretches whe print and ſell thoſe 
ſrrade Impreſſions themſelves, but thoſe of the 
1 ſell them in their Shops; it is like re- 
ceiving ſtolen Goods, and ought by all honeſt 
Men to be looked upon with the ſame Abhorence. 
This Article — 4 is the Reaſon of the ex 5 
couragement Men of Leatning meet w or 
the Bookſeller: knew, that when he purchaſed a 
Copy, he had the ſame E in it, and would 
de as ſafe in the Poſſeſſion of it as of any other 
Commadity, (and I know no Reaſon why a Come 
modity in Writing ſhould not be as much mine, 
when I have id for it, as any Utenſil in Wood 
or any other ode} . afford to give the 
— at leaſt double what he —— when 
holds his Property at the Courte the deſign- 
ing Pirate. This additional Price would encou- 


rage many Perſons to enrich the World with their 
N a who now _ the Drudgery 3 


3 


for tho 
Reputation 
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and Qua- 


Wager of 


amen. 


His Genius .. I hope what I have ſaid: upon 
l fications. DB igreſſion from the 


end Sciences; and his Knowledge 


whatever Name they 


the Four- 
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| Reputation: may g a great Length with the in- 


genious A yet Profit has no fmall Weight 
both in determining him r up - 
his Spirit in the Execution; n 2 


1 0 2 brow mh 
theſe are proper Cautions to any Perſon ho de- 
ſigns to ſet up the Trade of Booſtlln, a well 


dreſſed to the —— 


as to thoſe N eſtabliſned. 0. 9327 ax. 1.2 
A Youth: defined for a apy ou 84 00 
have 4 Genius for Letters, a ,NOW- 


ledge of Books and Sciences, a Kota — and a 
ſolid diſcerni 1 He ought to have a 
Taſte for the og a good Memory to 
acquire them. His Education ought to be as 
liberal as if he was — for any of the learn- 
Men and 


Things as extenſivd as either the iviney Law- 
yer, or Phyſician- A mere Tidle-Monger can 
never make any thing but a Büngler, it liable 
| — 4 y to be impoſed upon, runs qut his 

Trifles, and loads the n winh the 
Rubbilt of of the Preſs. d G na 
e Graleratlch 


I wiſh I could ſay, chat the 
of Bookſellers in general deſerved this Charadter' 
Jam afraid they do not; but I àm certain they 
ought to be poſſeſs d of thoſe natural and acquir d 
Parts, before they deſerve the Name of Book · 
ſeller. I do not wy every Man a Bookſeller 
who keeps a Stall in 2 or a Shop in 2 
more eminent Part of my "owng''more than 1 
eſteem a Chandler's Shop a Metchant's Ware» 
houſe: Thoſe eee undetfiand their Buſi- 
neſs}: are to me but MON Re 


The Journeymen of this Trade have but a 
L. Allowance; 37 inen or. — * A 
; ear 
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Vear is what is generally given. There is a Call 
but for few of theſe, and apprehend the Trade 
in general overſtocked; ſo that conſidering the 
Expence neceſſary to make a real underſtand- 
ing Bookſeller, and the Stock requiſite to ſet him 
up, I cannot find much Encouragement for a Pa- 
rent to deſign his Son to this Bulineſs, © 


The Bookbinder is a Dependant on the Book- The Book- 

ſeller. He receives the Book in Sheets from the binder r 
Bookſeller, and his Buſineſs is to bind it, and co- Bafinef 
ver it with Leather, Vellum, or otherwiſe, as he and ages, 
is directed. The Trade of a Bookbinder has no 8 
great Ingenuity in it, and requires few Talents, 
either natural or acquired, to fit a Man to carry 
it on; a moderate Share of Strength is requiſite, 
which is chiefly employ'd in beating the Books 
with a heavy Hammer, to make the Sheets lie 
cloſe together. The Profit of the Trade is but 
inconſiderable in itſelf, and moſt Maſters in this 
Branch on the Buſineſs of Stationary or 
Pamphlet Shops. The Journeymen make but a 
mean Living; they ſeldom earn more than Ten 
Shillings a Week. when employed, and are out 
of Buſineſs often Half the Leer. 


The Pamphlet and Print Shops are 2 Species Pampb/er 
of Bookſellers, The Dealers in Pamphlets re- and Prim- 
quire but little Genius, except they launch out Seller. 
into purchaſing Copies, and Prigting on their own | 
Account. In that Caſe, they bught to fall little 
| ſhort of the Genius, Judgment, and Education | 
a Bookſeler-; but I believe a Pamphleteer of th 
Character is as difficult to he met with as a Black 
Swan; the Conſequence of which is, that the 
Public is loaded with Productions that reflect Dif 
honour on the Preſs, and has almoſt put good 
Senſe and Learning out of Countenance, © 
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As to the Printſeller, he ought to have a Taſte 
in Painting, to be a Judge of the Work before he 
buys it: But I can fay as little of their Know- 
ledge as of the Pamphleteer's, Our Print dhop- 
' keepers are mere Tradeſmen: They ſet up any 
thing that offers in their Shops; iir ſells, their 
End is anſwered; if not, they know not where 
1 to lay the Blame, ſor they are no more Judges of 
| deute intrinſic Worthoof the Commodity than” they 
1 7 hp are of Aſtronomy. What Pity it is, that the 
Dealers in all other Commodities know their Pra- 
| i and how to diſcern their Beauties and 
| Faults, yet thoſe who deal in Letters, and in the 
| Sale of the Works of. the Muſes, are ſo mon- 
| Rroully ignorant of every thing relating to what 
| WET A005 tron? yoann? cromobam 6 Þ 2g. 
Of the In the City of Lenden all theſe Trades mention- 
Company of ed from the Stationer, are incorporated under the 
Srationer;, Name of the Stationers- Company, and have ex- 
cluſive Privileges : This Corporation has the ſole 
Property of printing Almanacks ; and any Perſon 
Pirating a Book entered in this Hall, is liable to 
e proſecuted, and Damages may. be reeovered: 
But this proves of little Advantage to the fair 
Trader; for either the Piracy is done ſo private 
as not to be detected, or carried on in the Name 
of ſome Bankrupt, who has nothing to loſe. 


ebecercke decke ohoboh chobdooohdodkobel 
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Of SCULPTURE and STATUARY, with their 


| I the ſixteenth and following Chapters, I have 

4 treated of the Liberal Art of Painting, and thoſe 
4 feveral Branches which J apprehended had the 
E” a 1 neareſt 


” 


— 
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neareſt Relation to that Art, I mall in the: fare 

Manner fitſt treat of Sculpture, and then of thoſe 
Arts that have any Connection with it. 

Sculpture is the Art of Cutting 8 SECT, 1. 
deſigned Figures or hiftorical Repreſentation: It dif- Defini- 

fers from Painting as it has no Relation to Colours, in of 

nor depends upon Light and Shade, but is a ſen- Scuſpture. 

ſible Repreſentation of Fi 


i : N theix real or pro- 
portioned Dimenſions. Painting is only the Ob- 


ject of the Eye, and has no real Exiſtence-bytiin 
the Light; whereas Sculpture falls under the Gog- 
nizance of our Touch as well as ſeeing; we can 
feel it in the dark, and form a Judgment of it 
though Stone- blind. It differs from Engraving, 
in that the Figures in that Art are ſunk or cut in- 
to the Materials; whereas in Sculpture, the Fi- 
gures riſe from the Stone, in Baſs Relieve, which 
is the higheſt raiſed Work of this kind; The 
Image ſeems ready to fly from the. 
and touches the Plain of the Building 


«4 . No 


| but inſenſibly. 

It differs from Statuary, in that the Repreſentation 

is fixed; the Images are fixed to the Struc- + 
ture, and cannot be removed without deſtroying 
the whole: Whereas a Statue may be removed 
at pleaſure. A Statuary repreſents but one or two 


diſtin& Figures; but in Sculpture, a Piece of " 8 


. Hiſtory is repreſented with as much Accuracy as 
by the Pencil, ©, 0220 
Sculpture and Statuary are-generally joined to- The Genius 
gether, and a Youth who is deſigned for this Buſi - f:ted for , | 
neſs muſt have a natural Genius, which may be this Arc, 
early diſcovered. by his mimicking the Figures of 
Men and Animals in Clay, or other Materials: 
If he is pleaſed with this Amuſement, without 
any accidental Impreſſion, it is a ſtrong Indica- 
tion that his Genius has a natural Turn for this 
Art. To cultivate this Inclination he ought to 
be early put to the beſt Maſters in Deſigning, we 
e 
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His Edu. the reſt of his Education ou Ne to be Libera, to 
cation. 88 him à freer Taſte of The 2 
guage ought to be his chief Key, ag in that 
* Country he muſt compleat himſelf in his Buſineſs. 
"When: he has ſerved his Time to the moſt emi- 
nent Statuary here, he ought to paſs two or three 
= 2x4 Tea at the Academies in Rome or Venice, to 
viſit the Cloſets of the Curious in that — 

and acquaint himſelf with the Manner and T 
of the moſt celebrated' Antient and Modern Ma- 
ſters. In à word; what I have ſaid of the Liberal 
Fame in Chapter XVI. is applicable to the Sta- 


Beides Genius, this Art requires ſome Strength. 
The Blocking out the Work is very laborious, and 
this is done by the Workman of the greateſt Skill in 
the hat they call Blocking, is cutting 
out of a Bock of oe or Marble x - Fe ugh Fi- 
_  gure'deſigned'; The Statue when Þlocked fo has all 
the larger Parts; the Limbs and Members of the 
Piece are diſpoſed in their proper Order, and the 
| whole Figure has its proper Attitude, but wants 
n finiſhing; which is done by Hands who have 
10t fo much. Skill in the benen Diſpoſition of te 
F arts. 8 
The Mafter-Statuary firſt draws his Defign up- 
on Paper, and then forms from thence a Model in 
Clay, or Wax, from whence the Workman 
Blocks out the Figure in Stone, or Marble, and the 
reſt of the Hands finiſh the whole. . 
Scr. 2. There are Statuaries who caſt only in Metal. 
/ Figure, Theſe have a Model of Clay, made to the Pro- 
in Mal, portion they deſign the Fi ues upon which thi 
run their Metal. Metal Figures are not caſt all 
at once, but in different ＋ 1 the Trunk of the 
Body in one Part, and the Limbs in another; all 
which are ſolder' d together in * proper Places 
and Poſtures, 
There 


Way is indeed true, as to the principal diſtinguiſh- 


Thate: are others who make Peg in Clay, 
Wax, and Plaiſter of Parit.,” The Taſte of Buſts | 
and Figures in theſe Materials prevalls much of late Tag 
Vears, and in ſome Meaſure interferks with Por- 


trait Painting: The Nobility nom affect to have os Y | 


their Buſts done that Way rather than ſit for their 
Pictures, and the Falhion is- to have 'their Apart- 
ments adorned: with Bronzes and Figures in Phiſter 


and Wax. 
n der from) * Sser. 3. 


Thoſe cho make Buſts in 


Life, and mould their Clay while the Perſon ſits, Of Buſts 


as if for his Picture; and the Likeneſs thus exe in Clay. 
cuted is much morelively'than that done in Plaiſter 
or Wax, and much more coſtly ; a good Buſt in 
Clay is worth ten Guineas, w Teas of 'the other 
Materials it is not worth * two or three. 

From the above Deſcription” it is plain the Genius of 


| Workers in Clay, who are generally employed ih Nr ler 
making Models for the Statuary,” in Stone or M Me. in Choy." . 


tal, wi have the Genius and 1 afte'of a Statuary 3 ; 

with: this Difference only, that the one works in 
bard Materials and the other in thoſe more pliable ; we 
and, conſequently, that to make him compleat in 
his Art, Lo Travel and Education ought to. be the 


ſame. 


14 
Thoſe who AMY? in Plaiſter of Paris, hen 2 
make a Buſt from the Life, apply à Quantity of 
Talk to the Face and Parts to be repreſented ; the 
Concave Impreſſion of the Face is left in the Talk, 
into which they run Plaiſter of r which re- 
ceives the Convex Figure. 

Plaiſter of Paris is made of Burt Alabaſter: 1% 
'The/Alabafter is firſt pounded" and then barie's (Ee. 
when they are to uſe it, they mix it with Water 
to a due ſiſtence, and in leſs than a Quarter of 


an Hour it acquires a Hardneſs little inferior to 


Stone. The Likeneſs which is taken off in the 


ing 
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ing Features, but it: wants thoſe delicate Touches 
eee Meaning to the Face. 
Buſtaes in Wax art takeh off in the un dlm 


BecrT. 5. 


Of Figures en with Talk, from the Face orrother dubject 


in Wax. 40;;be repreſented; and the Quncave filled with 
Wax, as the other was with Plaiſter of Parisi 
When they have ahus moulded che Figure, they 
pu it from the Life, or een to their 
an A bis 
4 7312 3 When che Wetkman deſigns any other Kihtres 
nnn theſe Materials, befhas a Model! made of Wood 
CINE 4 the Carver, of the exact Propertion of the in- 
tended Figure; from whence he thkes: _ 
ꝓreſſion in the ſame Manner as from the Life.. 
5 Figure conſiſts; of many involved Mantels 
the Eigute is divided into arts, and caſt ſeparate, 
B are mere gr 2 pd — 
«4 gu. 12128 915 8 % Ai 22304 
Ie Chess 5 to. the Woiken, in Plate of Pari and 
of Work- Wax, it requizes neither much Genius, Leatn- 
is jng, or Ingenuity; if they do not make their own 
Plaiſter "Moulds, which none of them are capable of, their 
Th 4% V. „Worte is merely mechanical, and requires only 
ax. Practice to perfect them in t. n 211 
The Statuary i is a genteel and profitable: Art, 
and is coming nuich HH Repute in England. We 
*haye:ſome toletable Maſters': Mn Ry/&rack may 
be ſald to be eminent in his Way; and we have 
ſome Engliſb Hands that come little ſhort of 
dhe Jtalians, who were formerly more employed 
Mages of in our Shops than at preſent: Hand may 
abe diffe- :earn from FortyShillings.to Three Po unds a Week. 
«nt Artifis A to the Jcutneymen in the. War und Nlaiſter 
Way; they maꝝ earn Twenty or Twenty Five 
Shillings; but 7 Deal of, derlei diſpatched 
by a few Hands: I believe this Branch, as it is 
—_ een we-ga be ſoon noe... SF: 
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Stuces Workers are properly A Branch Sf $ 


kure: The) differ on ny from” the Statuary” in that Seco 
i 


the one repteſetits his Pieces of 'Scul pture in Stone 
and the other in Platter. This Bratch of Plai- 


ſterers is ng and req 

and 5 . periteell And p e, 45 2 
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* the Goldſmith, and bis Dope, 9 
1:94 af $4. £8 CLESELZDOEV k ta 

A the Werber in Metal, eſpacially of the fmer 
Metals, form ſenſible. Figures, either by caſt- 

ing them in Moulds, or forming them with the 
Hammer, they may be reckon d of ſome Kindred 
to Sculpture and Statuary, and for that Reaſop-1! 
range them in this Plage. 24 


44 
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Work; Att. ; 


r 


nenr 
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The Goldimith, or; as ſome call bim,“ Slrer- for. 1. 
ſmith, is employ'd in making all manner of Uten-:7,, gy. 
lis in thoſe rich Metals, either for Ornament or 5% of a 


Uſe. His Work is either 


gine: All Works that bave any 
that is, raiſed Fi of any. Sort, are caſt in 
Moulds, and afterwards poliſhed and finiſhed. 
Plates or Difhes of Silver are beat out from thin 
flat Plates; Tankards and other Veſſels of that 


kind, are formed of thin Plates folder d together, 


and their Mouldings are beat, not caſt. Their 
Bufineſs required much more Time and Labour 
formerly than at preſent; they were obliged to 
beat their Metal from the Ingot into what Thin- 
neſs they wanted ; but now there are invented 

| Flatting- 


performed in the Mould, Gold or 
or beat into Figure by the Hammer or other En-:6ilver- 


Sort of Sculpture, /mith. 
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Hi G. The Gold Amin es all his own Moulds, and, 


 Bualifica- a0 hare. þ aL 8 i l 
1%. cone 


5 1001 hne dur. which, reduce their Metal te. what 
Thinneſs they require, at very, ſmall Expence. . 


nius and for that Rd gu be to. be. 2 good 


ligner, 
Pott be 


ties of | Netak:, At a ere oper Metin 


ums for their ena 2 various Methods of 
extracting and refining them from their Droſs and 
Impurity ; che Secret of mixing them with their 
Ein He muſt kriow the various Ways of 
flaying ag and diſtinguiſhing the real from 
the 1. Ates, ens 
From hence it muſt be c Aurel chat be 
ought to be poſſeſſed df a 50 Jo ment as Well 
His Edu- às a mechanical Hand and Head. is Education; 
cation. with reſpect to his Buſineſs, does not require to 
de very liberal; a plain zngliſh\ Education will 
ſuffice ; Deſigning is che chief Part of his earl 
Study, e to his Apprenticeſhip: But as his 
is the moſt genteel of any in the Me- 
chanic Way, and that it requires a large Stock to 
ſet him up, I ſhould:adviſe a: Youth for this Buſt- 
_ neſs to have ſuch an Education a8 1 have deſcribꝰd 
The Goldſmith employs ſeveral. diltinct Work- 
men, almoſt as many as there are different Arti- 
* ee his Shop; for in this great City there are 
Hands that, excel in every Branch, and are con- 
ſtantly employ'd but in that one of: which they 
ate Maſters. This gives us Advantage over many 
Foreign Nations in this Article, as they are oblig d | 
to employ the ſame Hands in every Branch of the | 
Trade, and it is impoſſible to expect that a Man 
employ'd in. ſuch an infinite Variety can; finiſh his 
Work to any Perfection; at leaſt, not men as \ 
FO e e 5 
1 


| "He 
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He employs, beſides thoſe in his Shop, many 
frequently connected with that of the Goldſmith 5 
who differs only in this, that the one is employ'd. 
in large Works, and the other only in Toys and 
Jewels. oor ene ee $41 * T2592 


The Jeweller muſt be a Judge of all manner of Sner. 22 
Precious Stones, their Beauties, common Ble- Of che +. 
miſhes, and their intrinſic Value: He muſt not Jen r. 
only know real Stones, but fictitiou Gems, and te 
manner of preparing them: His Buſineſs is to ſet His Genius” 
them in Rings, Necklaces, Pendants, Ear-Rings, 2 L 
Buckles of ki Sorts, and in Watches and what» {f#ca/:ons. 
ever Toys elſe are adorn'd with precious Stones. AY 
He makes all his own Maulds, and forges all tie 
Metal Part of his Work. Their Moulds are ge- 
nerally cut in burnt Bone, into which their Me- 
tal is caſt, He ought to be an elegant Deſigner, 
and have a quick Invention for new Patterns, not 
only to range the Stones in ſuch manner as to give 
Luſtre to one another, but to create Trade; for 
a new Faſhion takes as much with the Ladies im © © 
Jewels as any thing elfe: He that can fiirniſh * 
them ofteneſt with the neweſt Whim has the beſt 2 
Chance for their Cuſtom. a 

A Jeweller then ought to have a good Eye, to 
obferve the Flaws and Deceits in Jewels; a nice 
Taſte in thoſe kind of valuable Trifles, and a me- 
chanical Hand and Head to execute his Deſigns, 

His Educatien may be merely Engliſh; I mean, 

he has no Occaſion for any more than that Lan- 
guage: The Sciences are foreign to his Baſineſs. 
It requires a large Stock to fet up a Maſter; eſpe- 
eially to furniſh a Shop: But: he that intends to / 
work only for the Shopkeepers, and employ Ap- 
prentices and Journeymen, may begin with very 
little, and muſt be contented with leſs Profit 125 


Of the the Tweezer-Caſe Maker, Silver-Turner, and 
Sn Jen ſeveral other Branches, which take their Names 
and Taue, from the Pieces of Work they make: But theſe 


rer Caſe 
Maker and 
Silwer- 


T heir 
, 4 ages. 


Applications: lt), ho ET 7 


SxcT. 4. 
Of the 
Burniſhe. 


of Ci. 
Ns ing. 


which is immediately quench'd in Water, and 
both together becomes a ſoft Subſtanee, yielding 


over with the Amalgama; when it is all cover'd 
over and ſmooth, they hold it over a Charcoal Fire, 


ann 


if he ſold to the Wearer. Theſe kind of Piece- 
Their Maſters are paid according to the Work, and a 

Journeyman may earn Twenty or Five-and-twenty 
Shillings a Week. © © em OR” 


the ſame Way; except the 'Silyer- Turner, of 


Myſtery of Turning in general. A Journeyman 


B URNISH E R, Ec. 


The Goldſmith emplo | the Snuff. Box Maker; 


and all other come under the general Denomina- 
tion of the Silverſmith, and perform their Work 


whom I ſhall take notice when 1 come to the 


in all theſe Branches may earn Twenty Shillings, 
ſome Thirty, if they have Knowledge, and beſtow 


He employs likewiſe the Burniſher and Gilder. 
Burniſhing is perform'd with Oil and Whiten, 
and Silver Plate is whiten'd by boiling it in Water 
mix'd with Salt of Tartar. Gilding is perform'd 
with an Amalgama of Gold and Quickfilver ; the 


Gold is heated in thin Plates in a Crucible, and + 
1 inclining to flow, three or four Times 


the Weight of Quickſilver is pour'd upon it, 


to the Touch like Butter. When they intend to 
gild, they rub the Subject to be gilded over with 
Agua Fortis, and then with their Finger cover it 


by which Means the Mercury is evaporated, and 
the Gold remains upon the Plate; then they 
clean and poliſh it, which gives it the Colour they 


6 Gilding 


ETC Oy OO EO 


CHASER ardREFINER. 
Gilding is a very profitable Buſineſs, but dan- 


gerous to the Conſtitution; few of them live long, 


the Fumes of the Quickſilver affect their Nerves, 
and render their Lives a Burthen to them. The 


Trade is but in few Hands; ſome of them Wo- 


men. A quick Hand may earn from Fifteen Shil- 
lings to a Guinea a Week. | a 


The Chaſer is another Branch of the Gold- 
ſmith's Buſineſs; which 4s, the raiſing of theſe 
Figures upon the Caſes of Watches, Wer 
and other Toys, which are not caſt, but chas'd, 


145 


SECT. 5. 
Of the 
Chaſer. 


or imboſs'd. The caſt Figures rife ſharp and 


bold, but the chas'd, even of the beſt kind, ap- 
pear flat and lifeleſs. It is perform'd thus: A 
Mould is made of Clay, in which the Figures are 


repreſented in the Concave or Sinking in the Clay, 


into which is run Plaiſter of Paris ;. the laſt re- 


ceives the Impreſſion in the Convex, or has the 


Figures riſing from the Plaiſter. The Mould thus 


prepar'd, a Piece of Plate is beat out very thin of 


the Figure of the Plaiſter Mould ; the Convex Side 
of the Plate is neat! poliſh'd, and then put upon 
the Mould; the Workman then with ſmall In- 
ſtruments punches down the Plate to the Figures, 
by which Means they appear protuberant upon 
the round Side of .the Metal. A Workman in 


this Branch may eara from Twenty to Thirty 


Shillings a Week, according to his Skill and Ap- 
plication; for they ate, for the moſt part, paid 
by the Piece. A Youth deſign'd for this Branch 
ought to have good Eyes: No Strength is re- 
8 ; but he muſt have a good Genius for 
rawing, and ought to be early learn'd the Prin- 
ciples of that Art. | 2 


The Refiner is a diſtin& Branch belonging to 


Seer. 6, 


the Goldſmith's Trade: 12 the Goldſmith Of tb. 


» — - 
* 


% 


himſelf Refiner. 


{| 


—— 
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himſelf knows, or at leaſt ought to know, how 
to refine his Metals, yet he has more 3 

in employing thoſe who make it their ſole Buſi- 
neſs. They are employ'd in ſeparating Silver 
from Gold, and other Metals, and reducing them 
to their proper Standard. This requires great 
udgment in Alchemy, and much Practice to 
become expert in the ſeveral Proceſſes in which 
they are engag d. No great Strength is neceſ- 
ſary ; only ſound Lungs cannot be diſpens'd 
with: They are ſubject to Paralytic Diſorders, 
from the EMuvia of the great Quantity of Mer- 
cury they uſe. The Wages of a Journeyman is 
from Half a Crown to Three Shillings and Six- 
pence a Day. Yue | 


Secr.7. The chief Secret of the Gold-Beater's Art 
DO ibe conſiſts in purifying his Gold and heating it 
' _ Gold- when in thin Plates, before he begins to hammer 
| Beater, it. It is beat with a heavy Hammer between 
| Leaves made of Gut, call'd Gold-Beater's-Leaf, 
into a Thinneſs ſurpaſſing common Apprehenſion. 
The Trade is not over-and-above profitable to 
the Maſter, is very laborious to the Pune, 
and requires a Lad to have his Joints pretty well 
knit before he enters; but his Genius may be as 
low as can be conceiv'd. The Wages he earns 
is much the fame with other common Trades. 


The laſt Branch I ſhall mention, that has any 
ev 8. Relation to theſe two capital and much coveted , 
4 2 4e. Metals, is that call'd a Goldfinder, Theſe Men 
9 purchaſe the Sweepings of the Goldſmiths Shops 
and Refiners Aſhes, or the Rubbiſh wherein Plate 
is ſuppos'd to have been melted. Theſe Aſhes 
or Duſt are waſh'd with Water from their Im- 
purities as much as poſſible; then put in a Veſſel, 
into which Quickſilver is pour'd, and by con- 


* 
Ne 
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ſtantly ſtirring it about, the Mercury attracts 
whatever Metal is in the Duſt: When they fancy 
the Quickſilver has done its Office, the Mercury 
is taken out and waſh'd, and then diſtill'd from 
the other Metals, which remain at Bottom; theſe 
are melted together in a Lump and carried to the 
Refiner, who knows how to ſeparate them. There 
are but few Maſters in this Way: They take no 
Apprentices, and uſe only common Labourers to 
do their Work. 


SH&LKÞS Sb RA S 
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07 the Gold and Silver Lace-Man. 

TY E Gold and Silver Lace-Man ma be Seer. 2. 
| eem'd of Kin to the Dealers in Metal, Hi Be, - 


as the greateſt Value of his Commodity is Metal, %, and 
and that of the moſt precious Sort. The Lace the Furni- 


Lace, Gold and Silver Buttons, Shapes for Shop. 
Waiſtcoats, Lace and Network for Robeings and 
Women's Petticoats, Fringes, Beugles, Spapgles, 

Plates for Embroidery and Orrice, and Bone- 
Lace Weavers, Gold and Silver Wire, Purle, 
Sleſy, Twiſt, Se. A Lace-Man muſt have a well , Gua. 
lin'd Pocket to furniſh his Shop; but his Garrets c,;;72.. 
may be as meanly equipp'd as he pleaſes, His 
chief Talent ought to lie in a nice Taſte in Pat- 
terns of Lace, &c. He ought to ſpeak fluently, 
though. not elegantly, to entertain the Ladies; 
and. to be Maſter of a handfome Bow and Cringe ; 
ſhould be able to hand a Lady to and from her 
Coach politely, without being ſeiz'd with the 
Palpitation bf the Heart at the "Touch of a delicate 
Hand, a well-turn'd and much expos'd Limb, or 
I „ a hand- 


Shop is furniſh'd with all Sorts of Gold and Silver ture in l | 1 | 
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ser 2. The Original of his Commodity is Silk ; but 


r. * ee Help of a Mill is drawn into Wire; 
the Mil 


a handſome Face: But, above all, he muſt have 
Confidence to refuſe his Gods in a handſome 
Manner to the extravagant Beau who never pays, 
and Patience as well as Stock to bear the Delays 
of the ſharping Peer, who pays but ſeldom. W ith 
theſe natural Qualifications, fie Thouſand Pounds 
in his Pocket, and a Set of good Cuſtomers in 
view, a young Man may commence Lace-Man, 
If he trults moderately, and with Diſcretion, lives 
with Economy, and minds his Buſineſs, he may 
e to increaſe his Stock; but otherwiſe I know 
no readier Road to a Jail, and Deſtruction, than a 
Lace-Man's Buſineſs. 5 : 


Of the we {hall leave that Branch of his Dependants to 
Fire- its proper Place. The firſt Perſon in his Emplo 
Dr awer.. is the Wire-Drawer: He furniſhes him Land 
„Wire of all Dimenſions for Spinning, for Purle, 
The Man- making Spangles, &c. The Buſineſs of a Wire- 
mr of Drawer is perform'd thus: If it is Gold Wire 
irawing is to be drawn, an Ingot of Silver is double gilt, 


| conſiſts of a Steel Plate, perforated with 
Holes of various Dimenſions, and a Wheel which 
turns the Spindles. The Ingot, which at firſt is 
but ſmall, is paſs'd through the largeſt Hole, and 
then through one a Degree ſmaller, and ſo con- 
tinued till it is drawn to the Fineneſs it is Wanted, 
and ſtill remains gilded if drawn to the Fineneſs of 
a Hair. Silver Wire is drawn in the ſame Man- 
ner, only it is not gilded. The Wire-Drawer 
makes Purle, which is Silver or Gold Wire twiſt- 
ed upon a ſmall Needle in a W heel for that Pur- 
poſe: When the Needle is full, the Wire is pull'd 
and remains twiſted in Rounds, like the Wind- 
ings of a very ſmall Worm. This is us'd by But- 


round by the 


STLVER=ESPINNER. 


- ton-Makers and Embroiderers. The Buſineſs of a 


Wire-Drawer is purely mechanical; a Hobby- 
Horſe is capable to execute their Buſineſs, ſince 


the whole of their Work is performed by the En- 


gine, which they have nothing ta do but turn 
round; nor are their Engines coſtly; their chief 


Care is in preſerving the Colour of the Metal, to 


which a moiſt Hand is a very great Enemy. They 


are paid ſo much an an Ounce for their Labour by 


the Lace-Man, who furniſhes them with the 
Plate. They employ but few Hands, and give but 
ſmall Wages. n 1 x01 11 


The Wire being once drawn to a proper Fine- SECT. 3, 
neſs, is ſent to the. Flatting-Mills, where it is * 


made flat by paſſing between two Rollers. J. 


The Silver by being flatted is made ready for Sgr. 4. 
Spinning, which is performed by Spinners brought Of Silver 
up to that Buſineſs: It is done in a long Room; Thread 

at the one End of which ſtands their Wheel, Spinners, 


made of Steel; the Spindles are placed on this 


Wheel in the ſame Manner as thoſe us'd in Rope- 


Walks, or for ſpinning Thread for Sail-Cloth ; 
a Thread of Silk is faſtened to the End of one of 
the Spindles; one Perſon turns the Wheel, while 
another holding the Thread of Silk in one Hand, 
and the flatted Silver in the other, allows the 
Silver to wind el. about the Silk as it is turn'd 

heel: In this Manner the wholg 
Thread of Silk is covered, which is rolled upon a 
Bottom, and is now called Silver or Gold Sleſy. 
A moiſt Hand cannot be employ'd in this Work; 
and it requires much Care to preſerve it from 
tarniſhing, and much Experience to compleat 


the Workman. Women are employed in this as 


well as Men, and may earn Twelve or Fifteen 


Shillings a Week honeſtly ; but they are much 


: L 3 given 
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150 ORRICE-WEAVER. 
given to e the Stuff, and have a Trick of 
moiſtening the Silk to make up the Deficiency of 
Weight, The Maſter is paid by the Lace 
at ſo much an Ounce, who generally furniſhes 
him with the Materials. FB). 


SxoT. 5, We have now prepar'd this rich Thread, let 
Of the us purſue its Progreſs till we have gratified the 
Orrice- Lady's Pride with Lace or Robeings compos'd of 
Weaver. it: To this Purpoſe the Lace-Man employs the 
Orrice-Weaver, who is an ingenious Tradeſman: 
He underſtands Drawing ſo much as to deſign up- 

on Paper his own Patterns, wherein are deſcrib'd 

the Figure and Number of Threads to be mov'd, 

in order to raiſe it on the Lace. There are ſome 
Workmen of this Trade who can neither draw 

their own Patterns, nor put the Work into the 

. Loom, though they can work it after it has been 

pK in for them; but theſe are 'eſteem'd but half 

| Tradeſmen, Their Figures are rais'd by the 

ſame Principles that the Damaſk or Silk Weavers 

work, and their Looms are conſtructed much in the 

ſame Manner, making Allowance for the Large- 

- neſs and Smallneſs of the Work ; and both are ſo 
perplex'd, that the Reader would reap but little 

Benefit from a Deſcription without a Plate or 

Medel, which is inconſiſtent with the Deſign of 

our Undertaking. The Maſter Orrice-Weaver 
weighs out his Silk and Silver to his Men, who 

ate oblig'd to return the ſame Weight in Work 

or Cuttings : If a Maſter is cautious, they have but 

little Opportunity of ſtealing from him; but they 

may from one another ; yet I have always heard, 

that there 1s ſcarce ſuch a Thing to be heard of 

Their in the Trade as a Pilferer. They are paid at ſo 
Wage. much a Yard according to the Pattern, and gene- 
rally earn Fifteen or Fi hteen Shillings a Week, 

if they have an eaſy Job, and refrain the Ale- 

| 5 huouſe, 


8 


BONE-LACEMAKER: cr 


houſe, the Bane of moſt Londen Workmen. It 
requires a lively. Apprehenſion, to make a com- 

leat Workman in this Trade, and he muſt not 
be of a weakly Conſtitution ; for the Weight they 
are obliged to move with the Treadles, requires a 
greater 5 of Strength than Weavers em- 
ployed in the Manufacture of coarſer Materials 3 
a dry cold Hand, free from Sweat, is likewiſe ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; becauſe if they tarniſh their 
Work, ſo as to put it paſt Sale, they are obliged 
to pay for the Stuff and loſe their Labour : The 
cleaneſt Hand that is, tarniſhes, in ſome meaſure ; 
but they have a Method of reſtoring the Gloſs, 
if it is not too much ſpoiled. * 


The Bone-Lace Maker is another Servant of ggcr. 6. 
the Lace-Man. Their Work is not performed in Of ebe 
the Loom, but wrought by Hand in different Bone-Lace 
Parts, and put together on a Pillow, in the Man- Maler. 
ner that Thread-Lace is made. The Ground 
Work of ſome of their Patterns are made by Or- 
rice-Weavers, and afterwards ornamented by the 5 
Bone-Lace Maker. He ought to be a good Pat- 
tern-Draughts-Man, as the Beauty of his Work 
depends upon the Richneſs and Variety of the Fi- 
gures. We are but Bunglers in this Art in Eng- 
land; the French Paint d'Eſpagne beats all our 
Performances in that Way. They not only ex- 
cel us in this, but in Orrice-Lace : They havea 
Method of giving a lively rich Look to mere Tri- | 
fles : Our Buglih Lace is much richer in Metal, PE 
but {till the French Lace has a richer Aſpect till you | 
come to weigh it. They exceed us in Colour ; but 
this I take to be owing to our Climate, which is 
moiſter than theirs, and conſequently finely po- 
liſhed Metals or Goods of the F abric muſt tarniſh 


here ſooner than in France, though the Work- 
The 


man's Skill ſhould be * 
9 2 
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SECT. 7. 
The Si luer 
and Gold 


Butten- 
8 Ma ker. 


SECT. 8. 
The Span- 
gle, Beugle 
and But- 
ton Ring- 


Maker," 


and hawk their Work about to the Trade at an 


— 


BUTTON- MAKER. 
The Button-Maker, I mean the Silver and 
Gold Button-Maker, is the next humble Servant 
of the Lace-Man; the Lace- Man furniſhes him 
with all Materials for his Buttons, except Moulds, 
and buys them of him when done. The Silver and 

old Button-Maker is a pretty ingenious Buſi- 
neſs: He muſt have a Fancy and Genius for 
inventing new Faſhions; a good Eye, as his Bu- 
ſineſs is poring, and a clean dry Hand. It re- 
quires no great Strength, and is follow'd by 
Women as well as Men, which has reduced the 
Trade to ſmall Profits, and a ſmall Share of 
Reputation; the Women are generally Gin- 
Drinkers, and conſequently bad Wives; this 
makes them poor, and to get ſomething to keep 
Soul and Body together, work for a mere Trifle, 


Under-Price, after they have cheated the Lace- 
Man of his Stuff:, This has reduced the Craft to 
a very low Ebb; however, a good Workman, if 
he can get Employ among the Crowd, may earn 
Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. 
The Lace-Man employs, beſides the Craft 
abovemention'd in the Metal Way, the Spangle, 
Beugle, and. Button-Ring Maker. The Spangles 
and Plate Figures in Embroidery are made of 
Gold or Silver Wire, firſt twiſted round. à Stick of 
the Bigneſs they want the opangles, Sc. to be 
made of; then they are cut off in Rings and flatted 
upon an Anvil, with a Punch and the Stroke of a 
beavy Hammer. The Anvil is made of Iron, 
fix'd in a large Block of Wood bound round with 
Iron Hoops; the Face of it is of caſe-harden'd 
Steel, nicely poliſh'd and perfectly flat; the 
Punch is nine Inches long, and about an Inch over 
in the Face, which is likewiſe of caſe-harden'd 
Steel, flat and curiouſly poliſh'd; a Frame of Iron 


EMBROIDERE R. 
is rais'd from the Block over the Anvil, which 
ſupports the Punch : When the Workman is to 


make Spangles, Rings for Buttons, or other Plate 


Figures, he places the Rings above deſcrib'd upon 
the Anvil under the Punch; then, with both 
Hands, gives 2 ſmart and ſudden Blow with the 
Hammer, which flats the Wire Rings into the 
Shape of Spangles, &c. If the Anvil or Punch is 
not harden'd to an equal Temper, either of them 
gives way to the Metal, and the Work is ſpoil'd ; 
or if they are not truly poliſh'd, the Spangles want 
their proper Gloſs,” in which their chief Beau 
conſiſts. Note, When we ſpeak of Gold Wire 
in all theſe Branches, we mean only Silver double 
gilt, and drawn after the Manner deſcrib'd in the 
Section of Wire-Drawers. 


The Fringe, Frog, and Taſſel-Maker is like- SECT. 9. 


Button-Ma 
chiefly done by Women, upon the Hand, who 
| make a very handſome Livelihood of it, if they are 
not initiated into the Myſtery of Gin-Drinking. 


wiſe 1 s by the Lace-Man. Some of the The Fringe, 


3 TIT Frog, and 
ers perform the Work; but it is 2 fel. 


Maker, 


Embroiderers may be reckon'd among the De- Sxer. 10, 
pendants of the Lace-Man ; as in his Shop the Of Em- 
greateſt Part of their rich Work is vended, and he broidery, 


furniſhes them with all Materials for their Buſi- 


neſs, It is chiefly perform'd by Women, is an 
ingenious Art, requires a nice Taſte in Drawing, 
a bold Fancy to invent new Patterns, and a clean 
Hand to ſave their Work from tarniſhing. — Few 
of the Workers at preſent can Draw, they have 
their Patterns from the Pattern-Drawer, who 
mult likewiſe draw the Work itſelf, which they 
only fill up, with Gold and Silver, Silks or Wor- 
ſteds, according to its Uſe and Nature. We are 
far from excelling in this Branch of Huſineſs in 
| EOS England : 


154 LIVERY-LACE WEAVER, 
England: The Nuns in Foreign Countries far ex- 
ceed any thing we can perform. We make ſome 

ood Work ; but fall ſhort of the bold Fancy in 
French and Italian Embroidery : This J take to be 
chiefly owing. to the Want of a-Taſte for Draw- 
ing in the Performers; they may 7 on in a dull 

beaten Tract, or ſervily imitate àa Foreign Pattern, 

but know not how to advance the Beauty of the 
old, or ſtrike out any new Invention worth Notice. 
An Embroiderer ought to have a Taſte for Deſign- 
ing, and a juſt Notion of the Principles of Light 
and Shade, to know how to range their Colours 
in a natural Order, make them refle& upon one 


another, and the whole to repreſent the Figure in 
its proper Shade, 


SecT. 11. The Lace-Man employs alſo the Livery-Lace- 
The Li- Weaver; whoſe Work is perform'd in a Loom 
wery Lace form'd upon the ſame Principles with that of the 
| Feaver. Orrice- Weaver; his chief Talent lies in repreſent- 
ing Coats of Arms upon Lace, and diſpoſing his 
Colours according to the Diſtinction of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen's Liveries. He differs in nothin 
from the Incle and Tape Weaver, but, that the 
one repreſents Figures upon his Work, and the 
other plain: Their Looms are the ſame, and with 
a little Practice each may execute the other's 
Work; but of theſe under their proper Head. A 
Livery-Lace Weaver is a pretty good Buſineſs, a 
Journeyman may earn from Twelve to Fifteen 
Shillings a Week. It requires little Strength and a 
tolerable Share of Ingenuity. 8 
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CHAP, XXXI. 


Of ARCHITECTURE, and thoſe employ'd in 
GL tes _ that Branch. 


Rchitecture is the Art of building Houſes, gor. x 

Palaces, and other Edifices : It iffers from Of Archi 
Fortification, as that is the Art of building Caſtles dur, 
and Places of Defence. The firſt relates to Do- 
meſtic Buildings, and the other to War and Pub- 
lic Defence. 1 is reckon'd one of the Liberal 
Arts: Its Uſe is univerſal, and the Profits ariſing 
from it are very conſiderable. | | 


_ WW Vw Wwyz TX» * 


The Architect is the Perſon who draws the Sscr. 2. 
Deſign and Plan of a Palace, or other Edifice; Of b, 
where he deſcribes, in Profile, the whole Building, 4rc#itef, 
in all its proportionable Dimenſions ; every Mem- 
ber of the Building is exactly delineated ; all its 
Ornaments rang'd in their proper Order; and 
every Part of the Edifice *PRcArs to the Eye in 
Miniature in the ſame Diſpoſition as they are in- 
tended in the real Work. Beſides this Plan he 

enerally forms a Model in Wood, with the ſame 

xactneſs as before; both which gives his Em- 

loyer a diſtinct View of the Deſign. When the 
138 has fix d upon a Plan, they then agree 
upon the Price, and the Architect either under- / 
takes the whole Work, for a certain Sum, or is 
paid for ſuperintending the Work only; in either 
Caſe all the Workmen are generally of his own 
chuſing, and ſuch as he believes capable of exe- 
_ their ſeveral Branches in the propos'd 

Work. 
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There 


1565 ARCHITECT, 
General There are particular Rules in Architecture, 
' Rules in to determine the Proportion every Part of a 
Archilee- Building ought to have to all the other Mem- 
ture, and bers, contributing to the Beauty, Uniformity, 
Reahfiea and Strength of the Work. Theſe Rules the 
10%; 7 2" Architect muſt be perfectiy Maſter of, -as'likewiſe 
Arceited. of the ſeveral Ornaments with which the Edi 
fices are decorated; ſuch as Columns, Pilaſters, 
Mouldings, Sculpture, and Statues. There are 
five Orders of Architecture, diſtinguiſh'd by theſe 
ſeveral Columns, viz. Dorick, Ionick, Tuſcan, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite ; theſe five-Orders 
have each their diſtinct Dimenſions and Orna- 
ments, in the due ranging of which conſiſts the 
Architect's Taſte. A Man may underſtand all 
the Mechanic Rules of Architecture, and yet have 
no more Taſte in Building than a Blind Man of 
Colours: He is juſt like a Perſon who has a good 
Voice, and knows all the Rules of Muſic but 
wants an Ear. An Architect of this Stamp is 
able to execute a Plan ready drawn, or imitate a 
Building ready rais'd ; but when Situation, or 
any other Circumſtance obliges him to alter his 
Dimenſions, he is at-a Loſs ; he either crowds the 
Building with Ornament, leaves it naked, or 
ranges the Whole in ſuch a perplex'd Order, that 
either Uniformity or Variety is wanting, or nei- 
7 can be diſcover'd without the Scale and Com- 
0 alles." |  E+- 2: 5 | | er fry 
7 This Taſte ought to be, in ſome meaſure, na- 
tural; but it is to be aequir'd by Travel, and a 
careful Study of the Works of the moſt celebrated 
Maſters, and the moſt remarkable Buildings in 
Furepe. In his Travel he ought not only to con- 
ſider the Beauty and Regularity of the Buildings 
he mects with, but their Situation; for a Build- 
ing may be regular in itſelf, yet appear aukward 
in ſome certain Situations: A ſmall Building in a 
n large 


% 


AAC HIT ITE. 1 
large Area, though never ſo regularly diſpoſed, 9 
looks little and mean; and a large Houſe in a 4 
fmall confin'd Profpe& appears heavy and lum» 
piſh, though done to the moſt accurate Rules-of 
Architecture. We need only take a View of 
St. Paul's- Church or the Manſion-Houſe for an 
Example of the laſt ; where, though the Build- 
ings may be ſuppos'd regular in all their Mem- 
bers, yet to the Eye they appear heavy and lifes 
leſs, by the Confinement of the Situation. An 
Arcbite&, before he deſigns his Building, ought 
to chuſe a commodious Situation, anſwerable to 
the Dignity of the propos'd Edifice; or, if he is 
confin'd to a certain Spot of Ground, muſt adapt 
tne Building to that Situation, fo that both may 
correſpond. % i „ acaenc | 30] 
An Architect properly ought to be of no other 
Employ ; but muſt be a Judge of Work, and how © © 
far it is executed to his Deſign. He muſt know- 
all the Secrets of the u Stone-Maſon, 
Carpenter, Joiner, Carver, and all other Branches 
employ'd in building and finiſhing a Houſe: He 
ought to be acquainted with all the Principles of 1 
their ſcveral Arts, and a Judge of the Materials | 


* 


each uſes in his Way. N 1 
His Education ought to be Liberal, and his His Ge 1 
Head Mathematically and Geometrically turn'd: nius and " 
He muſt be very well vers'd in the Theory and Education. 
Practice of Figures; but, above all, eminent in E 
Deſign and Invention: All which, as I have hinted: 
above, . muſt be improv'd by Trayel into Coun- Max 
tries where there are better Judges of Architecture | 
than we; at leaſt, to fuch whoſe Taſte this Nation 
ſeems moſt inclinable to follow. The Buſineſs is 
profitable; few Men who have gain'd any Repu- 
tation but have made good Eſtates; though I 
ſcarce know of any in England who have had an 
Education regularly deſign'd for the * 
| Ee: TICK= 


lation. 


S TONE-MASo N. 


Bricklayers, Carpenters, c. all commence Archi- 


tects, eſpecially in and about London, where there 
o but few Rules to the building of a City-Houſe. 
here appears now and then a Man eminent in 
this Way; but an Inigo Jones is ſcarce to be met 


with in ſeveral Ages. 


This is the general Buſineſs of an Architect; 
who appears to Q a very uſeful Subject, from the 
Number of Trades that depend and are employ d 
by him. The Stone-Maſon, Bricklayer, Car- 
penter, Joiner, Plaiſterer, Carver, and ſeveral De- 


nominations of Smiths, Houſe-Painters, Glaziers, 


&c. muſt pay court to the Architect: And of 
theſe we ſhall ſpeak ſeparately. | 


The Stone-Maſon is employ'd in cutting Stone 
for building and ornamenting : He is acquainted 
with all the Orders of Architecture, can cut each 
diftinet Column or Pilaſter, and charge them 
with their proper and peculiar Capitals and Orna- 
ments: He knows how to cut all the Cornices, 
Mouldings, and other Decorations from the Archi- 
tect's Plan. He is not only employ'd in cutting 
the Stones in their proper Figures and Dimen 
ſions, but in laying them, and building the Stone- 


Work of the whole Building: On this Account, 
he is Judge of all Kind of Cements, and the Se- 
| cret of hare” them for Uſe. - 

Hi, Genius 


" andConfli- 


The Stone-Maſon ought to be of a robuſt Con- 
ſtitution: His Work requires Strength as well as 
Ingenuity: He muſt have ſo much Judgment as 


to take in a large Compaſs of Figures; Geometry 


is abſolutely neceſſary; he muſt learn Deſign- 
ing, and to draw all the five Orders of Architec- 
ture, according to their ſeveral Proportions ; his 
Skill in Drawing is likewiſe employ'd in taking 
down with his Chalk upon the Block of Stone, 
from the Architect's Plan, the Out-lines of any 


Figure, 


BRICKLAYER. 
Figure, Mouldings, or Scroll, that is to be cut : 
In a Word, without Drawing and Figures he cag- 
not make a Stone-Maſon,- unteſs he is to be em- 


loy'd only in cutting and ſquaring Flag-Stones. 


t is an ingenious genteel Craft, and not unpro- 
fitable. The Maſter may be rank'd among the 


firſt Rank of Tradefmen; and the Journeyman, Their 
when employ'd, makes Three Shillings a Day, or Wages. 


at leaſt Half a Crown; but they are idle about 
four Months of the Year ; unleſs they have fome 
Skill in Sculpture, in which they may be employ'd 
all the Year. . 


Thp Bricklayer comes next under our Conſide- Sxcr. 4. 
ration. He differs from the Stone-Maſion as The Brick- 
much as his Materials; his Skill conſiſts, confi- layer. 


dering him as a mere Bricklayer, only in rangin 
his Brick even upon the Top of one another, an 
giving them their proper Beds of Cements ; for it 
is ſuppos'd, the Architect directs him in every 
thing relating to D:menſions. But a Maſter- 
Bricklayer thinks himſelf capable to raiſe a Brick- 


Houſe without the Tuition of an Architect: And 


in Town they generally know the juſt Propor- 
tion of Doors and Windows, the Manner of car- 
rying up Vents, and the other common Articles 
m a City-Houſe, where the Carpenter, by the 
Strength of Wood, contributes more to the ſtand- 
ing of the Houſe than alt the Bricklayer's Labour. 
He works by the Yard; that is, is paid by the 
Employer ſo much for every Yard of Brick- 
Work, either with or without the Materials, 


and is a very profitable Buſineſs ; eſpecially if they 


confine themſelves to work for others, and do 
not launch out into Building-Projeas of their 
own, which frequently ruin them: It is no new 
Thing in London, for thoſe Maſter-Builders to 


build themſelves out of their. own Houſes, arid. 
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fix themſelves in Jail with their own Materials. 
A Journeyman- Bricklayer has commonly Half a 
Crown a Day, and the Foreman of the Work 
may have Three Shillings, or perhaps a Guinea a 
Week: But they are out of Buſineſs for five, if 
not ſix Months in the Year ; and, in and about 
.._- Londen, drink more than one Third of the other 
e Six. 5 | : 5 0 by | 2 
Scr. 85. The Carpenter is the next Perſon of Conſe- 
De Houſe- quence in the Employ of the Architect. The 
Carpenter. Carpentei is employ'd in the Wooden-Work, 
His Buſi- from the Foundation to the Top: In. Works 
. where the Foundation is ſuppos'd ſoft, the Car- 
7% penter drives Piles down to ſupport the Edifice. 
In Brick-Works he places Bearers, where the 
chief Weight of the Building lies: He lays the 
Joiſts, Girders, and Rafters in Flooring, and 
when the outward Caſe is built, he puts on the 
Roof and prepares it for the Slater. This is the 


"Ee Talent.. proper Buſineſs of a Houſe- Carpenter. He ought 


to have a ſolid Judgment in Matters of this Kind; 
to be able to act not only by the common mecha- 
nical Principles of his Art, but to ſtrike out of 
the common Road when the Caſe requires it; as 
it frequently does in propping of old decay'd 
Buildings : Strength is the chief of his Study, and 
to diſpoſe his Work in ſuch a Manner as that 
what is deſign'd for the Support of a Building 
may not, by its Weight, overturn it. It requires 
a ſtrong robuſt Body and hail Conſtitution; He 
muſt read Engliſh, write a tolerable Hand; and 
know how to Beben his Work. He muſt under- 


ſtand as much Geometry as relates to Menſura- 
| Wages. tion of Solids and Superficies. This Buſineſs is by 
no means deſpicable in reſpect to its Profits: The 
Maſter is paid ſo much for his Stuff by the Foot, 
and he and his Men ſo much a Day for ou La- 
Ys r. 


* 9 
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bour. The Journeyman has from Twelve to Fif- 
teen Shillings a Week. © ae 


The Joiner is the next Servant of the Architect; gzer. 6. 
and is generally the ſame Perſon with the Car- The Joiner 
2 Ee rs a 4 he is employ'd "IM 
in maki oors, layi oors, preparing the Hi, 

Ceiling for the Plaiſterer to nail his 1 — z in ** 
dividing the Houſe with Partitions, and Wainſ- | 
coting the ſeveral Apartments. As a Joiner's Talents, 
Work requires a nicer Hand, and a greater 

Taſte in Ornament, his Buſineſs requires that he 

ſhould be acquainted with Geometry and Men- 

ſuration; and, in theſe Reſpects, an accurate 

Accomptant: It requires Labour in the Execu- 
tion, and is attended with proportional Profit; 

the Maſter works for ſo much a Vard ſquare, and To 
pays his Journeymen gemerally Half a Crown a Wages, 

Pay; but in Nee or Jobbing Work charges 
Three Shillings to his Employer: He ſometimes 

ets out Work to his Journeymen by the Piece or 

ard, allowing him proportionally leſs than he 

charges himſelf. Of theſe Jobs an induſtrious 
Workman generally makes more than by Day- 

Wages ; perhaps, becauſe he applies cloſer than if 
working for a Maſter. There are few Joiners 
but pretend to be Carpenters, ſo vice verſa; but 

ſome Hands excel more in the one than the other, 

and are efteem'd according as the Maſter-Builder 

wants them. > 5 | 
Both Carpenters and Joiners are Undertakers in + 8] 

Building as well as the Maſter- Bricklayer; and 1 
are liable to ſplit upon the ſame Rock of Building- 
Projects: But a Gentleman who wants to build 
with Security as well as Beauty, would do well 
not to truſt entirely to their Skill, 


M The 
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StcT. 7. 
Of the 


Plaifterer. 
His Bufi- 


neſs, 


plaifter'd 
Floors. 


PLAISTERER. 


The Phaiſterer is the next Perſon call'd to fit 


up the Houſe: He is employ'd_ in plaiſtering and 
white-waſhing the Ceiling, and ſuch Part of the 
Walls as require it, or are not to be wainſeoted: 


Hie firſt nails on the Laths upon the Ceilings, upon 


which he lays a Coat of Clay, mix'd with Hair, 
or Hay; over which, when dry, he lays a Coat 
of fine Plaiſter. He is attended when plaiſtering 
by a Labourer, who holds the Plaiſter up to him 
on a Hod; he takes it off the Hod with a Trowel, 
like that us'd by the Bricklayer, and lays it upon 
a Trowel peculiar to his Buſineſs which is a flat 
Plate of Iron, with a Handle fix d upon the Back 
of it inſtead of the End. This he holds in his 
Right Hand, and with it lays the Plaiſter upon the 
Lath, and makes it lie equal and ſmooth. 

For Walls and Mouldings he ufes another kind 
of Plaiſter, eſpecially for Walls that are to be 
done in Plaiſter, commonly call'd Stucco: This 
is prepar'd only of Stone-Lime and two or three 
Parts Sand, according as the. Lime is of Strength, 


or as the Work is to be finiſh'd. If the Work is 


deſign'd to be plain, there is a Coat of Mortar 
laid on rough; that is permitted to dry: When 


the Workman raiſes his Stile, that is, lays a 


Quantity of Plaiſter at equal Diftances along the 
Height -of his Front, he makes theſe as equal as 
he can by the Eye; then applys his Level, and 
where he finds a Deficiency he fupplies it with 
Plaiſter. This Part of the Work is allow'd to- 
dry; then he fills up the Diſtances between with 
Plaiſter, as near to the Level as he can judge 
by his. Eye; but to prevent all Miſtakes he takes 
a Piece of thin Deal, whoſe Edge is true, and hav- 
ing thrown Water on the new-laid Plaiſter, ap- 
plies one End of this Ruler to the firſt Stile, and 
the other upon the ſecond, or as many as it will 
reach, beginning at the Top of the Front, _— 

wg 
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ſing it gently to the Wall, and holding it equal to 
the Stiles, he pulls it along the Work : As the 
Stiles were before level, the Ruler carries along 
with it as much as is above the Level; and what 
is below it he fills up with Plaiſter, and applies the 
Ruler again till the whole appears ſmooth ; over 


Ma ( 


- of ** 


13 
— 


: this there is laid two thin Coats more, the laſt al- 
4 ways thinner than the former. When the laſt Coat 
N is near dry, it receives the laſt Floating, Water 
4 is thrown upon the Front to moiſten it, and the 
t Ruler is applied all over it till nothing remains but 
. a plain Superficies. Mouldings and other Orna- + 
A ments are put upon the Fronts of Houſes, only 
4 by laying on Plaiſter to the Height of the deſign'd 


Figures ; then running a Mould of Wood over 
them of the Shape of the intended Decorations, 
This is the Method in which the Stucco Fronts, 
Sc. are perform'd. They appear very agreeable = 
to the Eye; and if the Workman does Juſtice in b 
the Materials, is not ſparing in different thin 
Coats, and the Brick-Work ſound upon which it 
is laid, it may laſt as long as ſome ſoft Stone. 
The Plaiſterer is always White-waſher, and 
for that and his other Work is paid by the Vard. 
It is a very profitable Buſineſs to the Maſter; and 
the Journeyman earns the common W ages, from 73: & 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. It requires prog, 
a ſtrong Arm, as they are oblig'd to work much 3 
above Hand; and they ought not to be dull of 
Apprehenſion, if they are to be employ'd in the 
Plaiſter Way. They are out of Buſineſs about WB 
four Months, except in Jobbing, 


„ r 


WMe have employ'd Carpenters, Joiners, and 
Plaiſterers : It "a rin to uy for fo Glazier to TO | 
keep out the Cold and Damp from the new fur- ir. 
niſh'd Work, His Buſineſs conſiſts but in few His Bufi- 
Ms NM 2 Articles: neſs. | 
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HOUSE-CARVER. 


Articles : This Branch was more employ'd before 
the Invention of Saſhes than now; if our Houſe 


is ſaſh'd, he has only to put in the Panes: He 


Abilities, 


Their 
Wages. 


$xeT. g. 


cuts the Glaſs with a ſmall Diamond, fix'd in 


the End of a Pencil, and fixes them with Putty, 


made of Whiting and Linſeed Oil ; but as to the 
Garret Windows, we muſt have Iron Frames 
made by the Smith, into which the Glazier puts 
the Glaſs with Lead ; Lead is drawn for their 
Uſe through an Engine, which prepares it for 
them ready to cut into and ſolder'd toge- 
ther, He buys the Glaſs from the Glaſs-Houſe 
in Cheſts, and his Profits ariſe from the Difference 
between the buying and ſelling Prices. This 
Branch _ of Mechanics requires neither great 
Strength, nor much Ingenuity ; and it is, in fact, 
but a poor Buſineſs : The Journeymen, however, 
earn the common Wages of a Dozen Shillings. 
They are ſubject to the Palſey more than any 


other Trade, except the Gilders and Plumbers, 


from the much handling of Lead: Whether it is 
the Fumes of the Solder or handling their Putty 
that occaſions this.Diſorder, I cannot determine ; 


but J am apt to conjecture it is more owing to the 


White-Lead they uſe than to any thing elſe, 
The Houſe-Carver muſt next be employ'd. 


The-Heuſe. This Taſte of Carving has of late Years prevail'd 


Carver, 


His Ge- 


via and 


- Education. in ſome meaſure, born a Carver. 
firſt Dawnings of this Inclination appear in a 
Youth, he ought to be ſet to Drawing, and kept 


much. 


It is a genteel Profeſſion, and is properly 
a Part of Sculpture; only Carvers in Wood are 
not ſo much eſteem'd as thoſe in Stone; as their 
Materials are not ſo durable, and conſequently 
not fit for lofty Subjects. The Carver muſt have 
a Natural Genius for the Art; he ought to be, 
As ſoon as the 


2̃t it as long us his Apprenticeſhip laſts, His Edu- 


cation 


GATE-SMITH. 
cation may be only Engliſh, Writing and Ac- 


compts; 
he ſhould have a Liberal Education, travel for 


Improvement, and take the ſame Pains in the 


Schools of Rome and Italy as the Painter and Sta- 
tuary. The Carving now us'd is but the Out- 
lines of the Art: It conſiſts only in ſome unmean- 
ing Scrol, or a bad Repreſentation of ſome Fruits 
and Flowers. The Gentry, becauſe it is the 
Mode, will have ſome kind of Carving; but are 


no Judges of the Execution of the Work: _ 
bargain with the Maſter-Builder, or Archi _ 


for ſomething of this kind; he, to make 

moſt of it, employs ſuch Hands as can give him a 
flight Fouriſh for his Money; no matter how it 
is done. Therefore, it is not neceſſary to ſpend 
much Time or Money to acquire this ſuperficial 
kind of Carving: The Taſte is now for ſome- 


- thing light and eaſy; that is, as Bays in the 
REHERSAL ſays, Something that any body may de 
eaſily, And it is likely to continue fo, till the 


entry acquire a Taſte themſelves in the Liberal 
Arts, and give a Price and Encouragement to in- 
genious Artiſts, +» > | 


As I intend this Houſe ſhould be finiſh'd in Ster. 10. 
Taſte, fo I muſt have Iron-Rails without, and The Gate 
Iron- Baniſters in the Grand Stair-Caſe : There- 2 Pak» 
fore I muſt employ a Smith acquainted with this /adeS mib 


1 


* 


Branch of Buſineſs. The Black- Smith is the 
moſt comprehenſive Branch of all the Mechanic 
Trades; all other Arts depend upon him in ſome 


meaſure: And, as there is a vaſt Variety in the 


Work they are employ'd in, ſo there are almoſt 
as many different Species of Smiths: But I want 
at preſent only a Gate-Smith ; I ſhall employ the 


reſt in their Turns. This Branch is abundantly N, Fuß- 


ough to become eminent in his Way, 


laborious, and requires 2 Strength of Body, — neſi and 
| 3 well Genius, 
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LOCK-SMIT H. 
well as a tolerable Taſte and Judgment: He 
myſt adorn my Gates with Foliage and Chas'd- 
Work, and diſplay a bold Fancy in the Diſpoſi- 
tion of his Scrolls: There muſt appear Order, 
Variety, and Uniformity in all the Parts; and 
the whole muſt have an Air of Grandeur, ſuita- 
ble to my Dignity. The Baniſters of my Stairs 
muſt be done in Taſte, and the Work muſt riſe 
naturally and gradually, according to the Steps: 
It muſt neither be over -· crowded with Ornaments, 
nor too bare: It ought to appear of a Piece with 
every thing elſe about it, and muſt not be charged 
with any thing that would not diſcover a viſible 
Defect if taken away. All this requires a tolera- 
ble good Head, and a good Taſte, to execute with 
Judgment. It is impoflible that he ſhould be to- 

lerable, without ſo much Knowledge of Drawing 
as to be able to Deſign his own Work exactly: 
As to the reſt of his Education, it may be as mean 
as he pleaſes; though, as he is to converſe much 
with great Men, a good Engliſh Education can do 
him no hurt. | Cs ELLE 5 
Szer. 11. T muſt next employ the Lock-Smitb, for Locks 

The Leck- and Hinges. This is another Species of the Smith 


Smith. Trade; abundantly ingenious: 
3 | y ingenious: The Keys, Wards 
_— 227 Springs, and Plates he makes himſelf; and em- 


«6 loys the Founder to caſt his Caſes, if in Braſs, 

cs The niceſt Branch of this Art is tempering Springs; 
which almoſt every different Maſter performs in a 

Way peculiar, to himſelf : The moſt common 

Way of tempering is, after the Spring is forged" 

gut of good Steel, fit for that Uſe, it is made 

hot and quenched in Greeſe or Oil. Though J 

know an ingenious Artiſt in the Spring Way, 

who uſes a Method quite different; and unleſs it 

had been confirmed to me by repeated Experi- 

ments, I ſhould have believed it a Contradiction 
to 


. 
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TIMBER-MERCHANT. 


to the Nature of Temper. After he has forged 
bis Springs, he puts them into the Fire till they 
receive a Heat between the Red and the White, 
and plunges them into Water, In this Method 
.he; uniformly ſucceeds ; not one of his Springs 

iving way upon Trial, unleſs owing to ſome 
Faule in the Steel, or ſome Flaw in the Forging. 
The true Performance of this Temper, and of all 


other Metals, depends upon the Quickneſs of the 


Eye in diſcerning the proper Heat; diſcoverable 
by the Colour of the heated Metal; a Second of 


Time under or over ſpoils the whole; nor is it 
poſſible in Words to gives Rules for diſcerning the 


Heat, Experience only muſt teach the Artiſt this 
really valuable Secret of his Buſineſs. A Lock- 
Smith requires as large a Share of Ingenuity almoſt 
as any Branch of the Trade. A Youth deſigned 


for it ought to have a ſufficient Share of Strength; 
as all other Workmen concerned in this Buſineſs 


ought to have: He requires no Education but 
Writing and Reading. He earns at his firſt ſet- 
ting out of his Time, perhaps, Nine Shilliags a 
Week, and as he increaſes in Strength and Ex 

rience, he arrives at Fourteen or Fifteen Shillings 
a Week, and is pretty conſtantly employed, if he 


has Diſcretion not to play away his Tune. 
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Hi, Mages. 


** We have ſaid ſomething of moſt of the Tradeſ- Seer; 12: 


men employed by the Architect, except the Of the 
Timber-Merchant; who is either employed by iber. 33 
or furniſhes Materials to the Carpenter, and other Merebant. 


Workmen under him. The Timber. Merchant 
properly, is the Importer of Timber from abroad 


in his own Bottoms : He is furniſhed with Deal 


from Norway, either in Logs or Plank; with 
Oak and Wainſcoat from Sweden; and ſome from 


the Counties ih England; with Mahogony from 


Jamaica; with Wallnut- Tree from Spain. Theſe 


M 4 he 
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Trade; and in this Reſpect have no more Title 


| | 
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TIMBER-MERCHANT., 
he ſells to the Carpenter. Joiner, and Cabinet- 
Maker at conſiderable Profit.' It requires no very 
inconſiderable Stock to ſet up a Timber-Merchant; 
he muſt always have a large Steck by him in his 
Yards, and give conſiderable Credit to the Mafter- 
Builders. | En LE ogy” 
A Merchant in this Way ought not only to be a 
Judge of Timber, but muft know the Commodi- 
ties that are to be ſent from hence to thoſe Coun- 
tries from whence he has his Timber ; though 
the Balance of Trade with -moſt of thoſe Places 


is againſt us, and we are obliged to remit the Dif- 


ference between the Value of the Goods they 
ſend us, and thoſe we take from them in Bills of 
Exchange. The Swedes and Norweigians ſcarce 
take any thing from us but ready Money; we 
ſend them ſome ſmall Quantities of Woollen Ma- 
nuſacture, Mancheſter Goods, Soap, Tobacco, 
and Sugar; we formerly uſed to ſerve them with 
Eafi-India Goods; but as they have now Com- 
panies and Colonies of their own; their Demand 
from us is but ſmall. LE, 1 

A Youth deſigned for this Trade does not re- 
quire an over-and-above fertile Genius ; i 


will ſerve inſtead of Wit, and his Knowledge — 


be confined to Figures and Merchants- Accounts: 
A good Hand in Writing is neceſſary to all who 


are to be admitted into the Merchant's Counting- 


Houſe: But as I am to treat of Merchants in a 


eee Chapter, I ſhall ſay no more here of this 
pecies of them. 


Every Man who keeps a Timber-Yard is not a 


Timber-Merchant, nor the Perſon I have been 


deſcribing ; moſt of the Timber-Yards, eſpecially 
at the Court-End of the Town, are kept by Car- 


_ or Maſter-Builders. Theſe buy their 


imber from the Importer, and retail it to the 


to 
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t- to the Name of Timber-Merchant than the Vint- 
y ner to that of a Wine-Merchant, except we were 
3 to follow the Cuſtom of France, who ſtyle a Cob- 
is ler a Merchant of old Shoes. N | 
2 | | U 


The Utility of the Paviour's | Buſineſs is very ger. 13 
A apparent, and the Nature of it obvious to every Of h 
is body. It requires great Strength and but little p,;oxr, 


- Ingenuity : A Journeyman earns Twelve or Fif- 
th teen Shillings'a Week; but their Employment is 
I very precarious. Is | | F 
y The Brick-Maker's Buſineſs is by ſome not Ster. 14. 
of reckoned a very reputable Employment; eſpe- Of the 
ce cially to be Journeymen, if they can properly be Brick- 
ve called ſo ; who are paid by the Maſter at ſo much Maler 
a- a Thouſand, according to the different Sorts they 
o, make. There are ten or a dozen different Sorts 
th of Tiles and Brieks, differing in Figure or Size; 
n- for which the Work men have ſet Prices. It is a 
ad very laborious Buſineſs, and though = take no 
Apprentices, they hire Boys by the Week, who 
e- learn the Buſineſs as they grow up, The beſt 
ty. Hands make good 'W ages for ſuch a mean Em- 
ay ployment in dry Weather j and to the Maſter it 
E turns out a ve ble Branch. l 
: 7 probe Be 
2 $64.5 | | 2 31 
us C HAP. XXXII. | 5 
2 Of the Up HOL DIR, end the Trades em- | 
n NF phy by bim. 
£ | 1 Have juſt finiſhed my Houſe, and muſt now Sxer. 12 
Ir think of furniſhing it with faſhionable Furni- Of the 
he ture. The Upholder is chief Agent in this Caſe : Upbolder's : 
tle He is the Man upon-whoſe Judgment I rely in Preer Bas © 
to Fund: the acſi. 


only 


N 


U P H OL D E R. 


the Choice of Goods; and I ſuppoſe he has not 
anly Judgment in the Meterials, but Taſte in the 
Faſhions, and Skill in the Workmanſhip. This 
Tradeſman's Genius muſt be uniyerſal in every 
Branch of Furniture; though his proper Craft is 


to fit up Beds, Window-Curtains, Hangings, 


and to cover Chairs that have ſtuffed Bottoms : 
He was originally a Species of the Taylor; but, 
by degrees, has crept over his Head, and ſets up 
as a Connoiſſeur in every Article that belongs to 
a Houſe. He employs Journeymen in his own 

roper Calling, Cabinet-Makers, Glaſs-Grinders, 
F ookin g-Glaſs Frame-Carvers, Carvers fur Chairs, 


Teſters, and Poſts. of Bed, the Woollen- Draper, 


the Mercer, the Linnen-Draper, ſeveral Speeies of 
Smiths, and a vaſt many Tradeſmen of the other 
mechanic Branche. ps 

T be Upholder, according to this Deſcription of 
his Buſineſs, muſt be no Fool; and have a conſi- 
derable Stock to ſet up with: However, a young 
Man who has a Mind only to be a mere Upholder, 
and has no Proſpect of ſetting up in the Under- 
taking Way, does not require ſuch an univerſal 
Genius as I have been ſpeaking of: He muſt han- 
dle the Needle fo alertly as to ſew a plain Seam, 
and few on the Lace without Fuckers; and he 
muſt uſe his Sheers ſo dextrouſly as to cut a Va- 


lence. or Counterpain with a genteel Sweep,” aC- 


Hills, ages. 


* 


cording to a Pattern he has before him. All this 
Part of the Work is performed by Women, who 
never ſerved an Apprenticeſhip to the Myſtery, 
as well as Men. The ſtuffing and] covering a 
Chair or Settee-Bed is indeed the niceſt Part of 
this Branch; but it may be acquired without any 
remarkable Genius. All the Wooden-work they 


uſe is done by the, Joiner, Cabinet-Maker, and 


Carver. A Tradeſman who is a good Hand in 
the Upholder's own Branch is paid Twelve or 

1 8 Fifteen 
i 


CABINET-MAKER. 1791] 
Fiſteen Shillings a Week ; and the Women, i 


good for any thing, get a Shilling a Day. . 

Thus far we have ſeen what the Upholder ori- 
ginally was, what he ought to be, and what he is 
now, let us take him as we find him, and make a 
Tour through the Tradſmen he employs. 


The Cabinet-Maker is his right-hand Man; Seger. 2. 
he furniſhes him with Mahogony and Wallnut- 75. Cats. 


tree Poſts for his Beds, Settees of the ſame Ma- nee maler. 


terials, Chairs of ,all Sorts and Prices, carved, 
plain, and inlaid; Cheſts of Drawers, Book. Caſes, : 
Cabot, Deſks, Scrutores, Buroes, Dining, 
Drefling, and Card Tables, Tea-Boards, and an 
innumerable Variety of Articles of this Sort, The 
Cabinet-Maker is by much the moſt curious 
Workman in the Wood Way, except the Car- 

yer; and requires hes mechanic Genius, and a z;, Buff 
tolerable Degree of Strength, though not ſo much neſs and 
as the Carpenter; he muſt have a much lighter Genius. 


- 


Hand and a quicker Eye than the Joiner, as he is 


employed in Work much more minute and ele- 

gent. A Youth who deſigns to make a Figure in „ 

this Branch muſt learn to Draw ; for upon this His Edu. 
depends the Invention of new Faſhions, and on“ . 
that the Succeſs of his Buſineſs: He who firſt hits 

upon any new Whim is ſure to make by the In- 

vention before it becomes common in the Trade; 

but he that muſt always wait for a new Faſhion 

till it comes from Paris, or is hit upon by his 
Neighbour, is never likely to grow rich or emi- 

nent in his Way. A Maſter Cabinet-Maker is a 

very profitable Trade; eſpecially, if he works for 
and ſerves the Quality himſelf; but if he muſt 
ſerve them through the Channel of the Upholder, 
his Profits are not very conſiderable. A Journey- 
man who knows his Buſineſs may have a Guinea 
a Week; and if he works Piece-Work, and ap 2 
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plies with tolerable Diligence, may earn Thirty 


SecT. 3. 
TheChair- 
Carver. 


are employed in 3 


Shillings and ſome Weeks Two Guinea. 


The Cabinet- Maker and Upholder employ a 
Species of 'Carvers peculiar to themſelves ; who 
Chairs, Poſts and Teſters 


of Beds, or any other Furniture whereon Carving 


is uſed. Their Work is flight, and requires no 


W. ages. 


His Edu- 


great Ingenuity to perform it; I mean, he needs 
no elegant Taſte in the general Art of Carving 
who performs that uſed at preſent upon Furniture. 
They are generally paid by the Piece, according 
to the Pattern of the Work, and may earn Thirty 
or Forty Shillings a Week. As this Taſte in 
Furniture has prevailed for ſome Time paſt, 
Tradeſmen in this Way are much wanted, and are 
never out of Buſineſs. Drawing is abſolutely 
neceſſary for this as well as all other Claſſes of 
Carvers, and the reſt of their Education may be as 


mean as they pleaſe, 


Sect 4. 
Giaſs- 
Grinder, 


The Glaſs-Grinder is the next Perſon in the 
Upholder's Books : He furniſhes him with Look- 


ing-Glaſſes and Sconces, The firſt Article be- 


longing to Looking-Glafs is caſting the Plates at 
the Glaſs-Houſe; the particular Manner of which 
is pretended to be a Secret; nor could I find any 
Perſon who 'pretends to know it that could give 


a rational Account of the Matter: However, as 


The Mas- 


ner of ma- 


we have mentioned Glaſs, and may afterwards 
ſpeak of it as a Commodity, we ſhall in this Place 
relate the Method of making Glaſs in general. 

The Materials of which it is made is Sand and 
Salt of Vegetables. Flint-Glaſs is made of Flint 


king Glaſs, pounded into an impalpable Powder, and mixed 


with a Proportion of Kelp, Sea- Salt, or Aſhes of 
Vegetables : Theſe are mixed together with the 
powdered Flint, and allowed to lie for my or 

| three 
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three Months. It is then put into a Furnace where 


it vitrifies by the conſtant and intenſe Heat of the 
Furnace ; when it is ſufficiently boiled, and fit 
for Uſe, the Workmen take it out in Ladles and 
throw it into Moulds, out of which it is yet ma- 


lable, and blown, if it is to be made into or 


Glaſles, &c. 


The Plate-Glaſsis made of the fame Materials j Te Maze 


but the Secret conſiſts in caſting. it into theſe 


ner of 


Plates. The Glaſs-Grinder buys them from the Eri 


Glaſs-Houſe rough, and it is his Buſineſs to grind 
them even and then poliſh them, which is done 
by Sand and Water. The Plate of Glaſs is fixed 
horizontally in a weighty Frame, and is rubbed 
backwards and forwards upon another Plain, on 
which Sand and Water is conſtantly running. It 
requires nothing but Strenth to perform this Part 


Glaſs. 


of the Work: Any common Labourer may exe- 


cute it; and ſuch as are ſo employed have T welve 
or Fifteen Shillings a Week. After the Glaſs has 
been ground to a true Plain, it is then poliſhed 
with Emery and Putty. The next Operation to 


The Mine 


form the Loeking-Glaſs is, to filver it; which is ner ci. 


done with Plates of Lead and 


with a Ledge round it ; it is then covered with a 
thin Sheet of Leaf Lead, which is to be had of all 
Dimenſions fit for this Uſe ; over this is poured 
Quickſilver till the Lead is compleatly covered, 
the Weights laid upon the whole, This lies 
ſome Days, after which the Weights are taken off, 
and the Lead and Quickſilver ſtick firmly to the 
Glaſs. If the leaſt Speck or Crack is in the Silver - 
ing, there is no mending it, but by ſilvering it a- 
new all over. | 


We have prepared the Looking-Glaſs, we muſt 


fend for. the Frame-Maker, Carver, and Gilder, 


before 


. | Quickſilver : The vering 
Plate of Glaſs is laid upon an horizontal Plain, 


Mirrors. 
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154 GLASS-FRAME-CARVER. 
Ster. 5. before it is fit for Uſe. There are a Set of Joiners 
The Glaſi. who make nothing but Frames for Looking Glaſſes 
Frame- and Pictures, and prepare them for the Carvers. 
aker. This requires but little Ingenuity or Neatneſs, as 
they only join the Deals roughly plained, in the 
Shape and Dinienfions in which they are required: 
If the Pattern choſen for the Frame is to have any 
large Holes in it, theſe they cut out in their pro- 
per Places, or, if it is to have Mouldings raifed in 
the Wood, they plant them on; but they leave 
the Carver to plant on the reſt of the Figures, 
But we have ſaid enough of this Trade, who is nv 

more than a cobbling Carpenter or Joiner. 


Steer. 6. The Frame-Maker ſends the Frame thus pre- 
The Glajs- pared to the Carver: For there are a Claſs of 
Frame- Carvers who do nothing elſe but carve Frames for 
Carver. Looking-Glaſſes. There are two Sorts of Carving 
upon theſe kind of Frames: One Sort of them is 
carving in the Wood entirely, and is deſigned to be 
painted or gilded withBurniſh-Gold : In the other, 
the Figures are firſt roughly cut out in the Wood, 
then the whole is covered with two or three Coats 

of Whiting, to the "Thickneſs of a Quarter of an - 
Inch ; when this is dry, the Carver wets the 
Whiting with a Bruſh, then finiſhes his Figures, 
by making ſuch Flouriſhes in the Whiting as 1s 
agreeable to his Pattern. When he has done his 
Part to it, he ſends it to the Gilder, who puts on 
the Leaf in the Manner mentioned in the Chapter 
of Gilders upon Wood, Page 107. Neither thoſe 
\ Frames that are finiſhed in the Wood, nor thoſe 
in the Whiting are cut out of the Solid : All Fi- 
gures that riſe above the Plain of the Frame are 
lued on; that is, ſuppoſe a Figure is to riſe two 
nches above the Plain of the Frame, in that Caſe 
a Piece of Wood of that Height, and of the Bulk 
of the Figure deſigned, is glued on: _ ſuch 
| 5 IECES 
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ver begins to work; which he does with Chiſſel 
and Mallet, but uſes a Number of Inſtruments of 


different Figures and Bulk. 


The Youth deſigned for this Branch of the 
Carving Buſineſs ought to have a good Invention 
to find out new Patterns, and ought to be early 
taught Drawing; without which it is impoſfible 
for him to ſucceed in his Buſineſs, It is a very 


profitable Branch: If they work as Journeymen 


they may earn a Guinea a Week, if good Work- 
men; and if they work by the Piece, 'as they 

enerally do, they may clear conſiderably more. 
f requires ſome Strength; therefore the Boy 


ought to be about fifteen Years of Age beſore he 


is bound. 


The Appraiſing Buſineſs is generally joined to 8 7. 
Appraiſer 


that of the Upholder, and as ſuch he makes Eſti- 
mates of Gods upon all Occaſions, when that is 
neceſſary: But, for the moſt part, the Buſineſs is 
carried on by Brokers of Houſhold Goods: They 


are called Sworn-Appraiſers, becauſe they take an 
Oath to do Juſtice between Parties who employ 


them ; but they generally value Things very low; 
not out of Reſpect to any of the Parties, but be- 


cauſe they are obliged to take the Goods, if it is 


inſiſted on, at their own Appraiſement. 
Ido not find that Appraiſers, who are Brokers 
o: Old Goods, ever take an Apprentice. The 
Trade is learned by Experience, and taken up 
without any regular Servitude ; though it requires 
an univerſal Reue in the Nature of all 
Houſhold Utenſils, and a pretty large Stock to 
deal to any Extent. ee e 


Pieces are glued upon the Frame before the Car- 
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The Screen-Maker deals' in Leather, of which Of the 
their Gilt-Leather-Sercens are made, and are of Szreex- 
$4 | Kin Maker; 
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176 SCREEN- MAK ER. 
Kin to the Joiner, as they make their own 
Frames to mount their Screens on. There are a 
eat Variety of this Piece of Furniture, ſerving 
th for Ornament and Uſe, and all of them have 
their Share of Ingenuity. The Buſineſs is elean, 
Teputable, and profitable to the Maſters, who 
are moſtly Shopkeepers, and ſome of them ate 
little inferior to Upholders, as .they frequently 
ſell other Goods beſides Screens. A Journeyman 
earns but a Dozen or Thirteen Shillings a Week, 
8 Hands employ d in the whole Branch are 
but few. Bo þ . | | 


| Sxcr. 9. The Upholder, beſides the Trades above-men- 
Of the tion'd, employs the Buckram-Maker. The 
Buckram- Cloth of which this Commodity is made comes 
Maker. chiefly from 1 It is _ and thin, 
_ __ wrought on purpoſe for 3 when it comes 
tg. is Riffen'd with pale a and preſs'd. It re- 
quires but little Ingenuity to learn the Art; nor is 
A: much made of it when acquir d. | 


Sect, 10. He likewiſe employs the Smith for Caſtots, 
TheSpring- Hinges, and Locks; to his Beds, Tables, Cabi- 
 Curtain- nets, &c, in making Curtain-Rods, and Springs 
Maker, for Spring- Curtains. There are particular 
| I Smiths who profeſs this late Invention as well as 
| 1 „4 that of Bell-hanging. He employs the Narrows 
—_— Weaver, for making Laces; a Trade of little 

eden. Profit, and as little Ingenuity. He buys his 
Woolen Stuffs from the Woolen-Draper, his 
Silks from the Mercer, his Linnen and Ticks from 
the Linnen-Draper, and his Leather from the 
Leather-Merchant; but of the four laſt we ſhall 
treat under another Head, 
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ing- Irons, Box-Irons and Heaters; Locks of all 
Sorts, Hinges of various Kinds and different Ma- 
terials; Chafes and Handles for Cabinet-Work, 
Nails, Wood-Screws, and generally all Sorts of 
Braſs and Iron Work that are uſeful for Furniture, 
or any Part of Furniture. | 
The Braſier, or Ironmonger, neither makes 
nor is ſuppoſed capable of making all the different 
Articles in his Shop: It is ſufficient that he is ſo 
much of à Working Braſier as to be Judge of all 
Works of that K ind, and ſo much of à Smith as 
to know when Goods are turned out in a Work- 
manlike Manner: He employs the ſeveral Claſſes 
of Workmen, who apply — to the _ 


— 
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178 BRA SIE R. 
cular Articles he wants, and his Profit ariſes from 
the Difference between the buying and | ſelling 


Pr ices. , 


The Bra- The Articles that delong to him, as a Mecha- 


feer's pro- nic, are, making ef Tea-Kettles of Braſs and C 
| fer Baß. per, and the other Veſſels and Houſhold Utenſils 


2% that are made of theſe Metals; theſe he makes 
a few of in his own Work-Shop, and employs 
FJourneymen. Some of theſe Articles are beat out 

by the Hammer, and others are caſt ; what Part 

of them is. caft is executed by the Founder, ex- 

dee Poliſhing and Finiſhing, which the Bra- 

As a Working-Braſier he requires Strength, 

Ingenuity, and Knowledge in Drawing, to give 
Deſigns of his Work, and enable him to invent 

new Faſhions; and little or no other Education. 

Th wo But to 2 vg Hor. 1 Shop he 
requires a large Scope of Knowledge in a great 
op — — Mechanic Branches ; N Ie 
Sͤtock to carry on Trade: He deals much with 
the Quality, who affect to be dilatory in their 
Payments, to diſtinguiſh the Word Honour from 


Srer. 2. The Founder is che Man moſt emplo d in a 


Je Braſier's Shop: His Buſineſs is to caſt all Works 
Founder's that are made of Braſs. He has Models generally 
Baſineſi. of the Work deſigned; to which he fits the Mould 
to caſt his Metal in; he ſeldom deſigns any thing 

himſelf, and his chief Skill les in melting the 

Braſs and running it into the Mould evenly. 

There are various Sorts of Founders : Founders 

| who only caſt for the Braſiers; . Founders who 

eaſt for the Coach-Makers; and thofe who caſt 

Buckles, Studs, and Bars for the Sadlers; and 

feveral other Sorts of Founders, who all work af- 

ter the ſame Manner and upon the ſame 3 

5 f ples; 


SMITH. 
ples ; but apply themſelves to particular Branches, 
for no other Reaſon, but that they are not furniſh- 
ed with Moulds: for other Articles: Thus the 
Founder, who caſts Candleſticks and Braſſes for 
| Stoves, &e. is furniſhed: with Moulds and Inſtru- 
ments proper to theſe Articles, and if he is deſired 
but to caſt a Buckle in the Coach-Maker's Way, 
he cannot do it; not that he is ignorant of the 
Manner, but becaufe he muſt make a Mould for 
that Purpoſe,” which is not worth his while unleſs 
he had ſeveral Cuſtomers in that Branch. 
The Founder requires a ftrong Conſtitution 
and a robuſt Body, to undergo the Heat of the 
Fire, Se. He has hut few Principles to learn re- 
lating to his Trade, which he may ſoon acquire if 
he has any tolerable Share of Acuteneſs. It is 
_ abundantly: profitable to the Maſter, and a Jour- 
neyman-earns Twelve or Fiftcen Shillings a Week. Hi;Wages; 
There is no Education more than reading ang 
writing neceſſary to his Buſineſs, to which he is 
not fit to be bound till Fifteen Years of Age. 


The Jack-Smith is employ'd by the Braſier in * 3. 
making various Sorts of Jacks for roaſting Meat Of the 
with. The moſt common Sorts of Jacks uſed is Jacl- 
that which moves by Weight; it confiſts of a Smith. | 
double Set of Wheels, a Barrel, round which the 7% com- 
Rope, faſten'd to the Pullies, is winded, a perpe- 79 Jack, 
tual Screw, and a Fly ; ſome of them have a mul- 

tiplying Wheel, that is, a Wheel of a large Di- 

ameter, upon which the Rope firſt goes, and then 

round. the Barrel of the Jack; as the Barrel is 

four or five Times leſs than the Wheel, the Jack 

is proportionably longer in going down, ſince 

every five Turns of the Barrel takes off but one 

Turn of the Multiplying-W heel. The Smoak- TheSmaak- 
Jack is of late Invention, and very ſimple in its Tack. 


N 2 Compoſition ; ; 
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Wages. 


| 4 general In all Smith's Shops the) 


- form their 


SMITH. 


Compoſition ; it conſiſts. of a Fan made of Tin, 
laced horizontally in the Chimney; it moves a 


heel, round which the Chain is placed by a 


Pinion, and is itſelf carried about by the Smoak of 
the Fire: It goes conſtantly, but faſter or flower 


in proportion as the Smoak aſcends. This is a 


very profitable Branch of the Smith's Craft, re- 


quires a nice Hand to finiſh the Wheels juſtly, 


and ſome Judgment to regulate the Proportions 


in Jacks that are out of the common Size; but 
the mechanic Principles of a Jack are fo few and 
ſo e to the Trade, that they per- 

ork practically without any Regard 
to the mechanic Laws of Motion. A Journeyman 
earns at this, as in moſt other Branches of the 


Smith Trade, in proportion to his Reputation in the 


Trade, the Prices being from Fourteen dhillings to 
a Guinea a Week 1 | 


» . 


y'are divided into three 


Plan of a Claſſes ; the Fire- Man, or he that forges the Work; 


Smith's 
Shop. 


% 


the Vice-Man, or he who files and finiſhes it; and 
the Hammer Man, who ſtrikes with the great Ham- 
mer by the Direction of the Fire-Man, who uſes 


only a ſmall Hammer: This laſt, though he has the 
moſt laborious Part of the Work, yet has leaſt 
_ Wages; they have ſeldom more than Nine Shillings 
a Week, and rarely arrive at Twelve. The Fire- 
Man requires the greateſt Judgment, becauſe 
tak ing the proper Heats and forging the Work is 
the moſt difficult Part of the Buſinck:: The Viee- 
Man requires the niceſt Hand and moſt mechanic 
Head, eſpecially if concerned in Movements ; and 
in ſuch Shops where Works of that kind are 
. Chiefly carried on, he has the higheſt Wages ; but 
in Shops where large and coarſe Works are per- 
formed the Fire- earns moſt. Smiths of all 


kinds would be the better Workmen if they un- 


derſtood Drawing ſo much as to plan their own 


Works; 


S MIT H. 
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Works: The Uſe of it is eaſy to be obſerv'd from 
this Circumſtance ; ſpeak. but of any Piece of 
Work that is to be done in a particular Manner 
to the meaneſt Journeyman of any Trade, he im- 
mediately pulls out a Bit of Chalk, and ſcrawls 
out what he fancies to be your Meaning. This 
ſhews, that all of them would find Uſe for it if 
they were taught the Principles of this Art. All 
Smiths require Strength of Body and a ſound Con- 
ſtitution to bear the Labour, and the Heats and 
Colds they are obliged to go through : They wies 
work upon what appear trifling Works require 
as much Strength as thoſe who are employed in 

| heavier Subjects; as, for Example, he who aſſiſts 
at the forging of a Poker requires as much 
Strength as he who ſtrikes a Paliſado: or Ship- An- 
chor; in the laſt he uſes great Strength, but it is 
but a little while together, and there is a large 
Space of Time to cool and recover Spirits between 
the Heats; but in the firſt, though you ſtrike 
with lefs Force, yet you are conſtantly at it; the 
Heats are quickly taken, and you have no Time 
to breathe. A Boy can be of no Service to any of 
the Claſſes of Smiths till he is about fifteen Years of * 
He ought to learn Writing and Arithme- 
tic before he is bound; for after he has begun to 
| handle the Hammer, it is to no purpoſe to attempt 
| to teach him the Uſe of ſo ſmall an Inſtrument as 
that of a Pen. What I have obſerved in this Place 
| may be applied to Smiths. of. all Denominations; 
| therefore, in the future Obſervations I ſhall make 
| upon the remaining Claſſes of this numerous 
Trade, I ſhall confine myſelf to the Particulars 
| they work in, and refer to this Place for the ge- 
| neral Obſervations, | e 


| 3 | Stec 
5 The Anvil-Smith is he who makes Anvils, Of the Y | 
| Hammers, Sc. for all manner of Workers in 4xvil- + 


N 3 5 Metal. Maker, 
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Metal. They are made of: Iton, with a Face of 
caſe-harden'd Steel, neatly poliſh'd according to 
the Nature of the Work by are deſign'd for. 
The whole Secret of their Buſineſs conſiſts in a 
juſt Knowledge of tempering their Steel. Beſides 
that, it requires but little Genius, though a good. 


deal of Strength. It is abundantly profitable. to 


Sgr. 
Of the” 
File- 
Maker, 


Sxcr. 6. 
Of the 
Screw 
and Saws 


Makers * 


SECT. 7. 
Of the 
Printer's 
Smilh, 


Sec. 8. 
The Stowe- 
Grate. 
Maker, 


the Maſter, and like Famuiby RR har) to 
the Journeymen, Wh 


- The File-Maker is i Binneb of Smith- 


craft, which depends chiefly upon the Secret of 


tempering a Thing, never to be learn'd but by 


Experience: He needs be no Conjurer: however 


to acquire that and every thing elſe relating to 
this Article, and need not have quite ſo much 
Strength as an Anchor-Smith, and may earn, if 
2000 Week any thing, from Nie : to Fiſteen Shillings 


The Sense and Saw- Makers are generally ſe · 
E Branches, and, like, the two laſt, give Va- 
ue to their Work by the Niceity of their Temper. 
The Screw-maker requires both more Strength and 
Ingenuity than thoſe immediately mention'd ; but 
the Wages to a Journeyman is much the fame 

__ all the Branches of the Smith's Buſineſs. . 


The Printer's-Smith is a Branch EY under 
the Article of Printer, but may not come impro- 

rly here, where we have ſuch a Number of 
Smiths. He makes Screws and all the Iron- Work 
belonging to their Preſſes, with their Chaſes, &c. 
and is a profitable Branch, at preſent, it ares Bas 
two or three Hands. 


The Braſier furniſhes his Shop with Grates and 


Stoves of all Sorts, with their Furniture, 3 
ire- 


TIN IMAM: 


Fire-Shovel; Tongs, Fender, e. from Smiths. 


who are employed in nothing elſe but making 
theſe Implements. The Iron-Work is forged, 
filed, and finiſhed in their Shops; but the Braſs- 
Work is caſt by che Founder, who to chis 
Branch of Trade: He requires no particular Ta- 
lents more than any other Smith, and therefore 1 
refer him to the third Section, and though the 
Braſier employs many more different Claſſes of 
this Art, yet as no more can be ſaid of , them but 
that they confine themſelves to particular Articles 
in the Iron Way, I ſhall not multiply Sections 
with nothing but Names, ſince from what has 


been already hinted, the Reader may have formed 


e otion of the rade of à Smith. 


tee RAe 

CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Tin-Max. 

E have furniſhed ourſelves with every ing 


1 | we wanted in the Braſier's Way, we mu 
now ſpeak with the Tin-Man, and try what 


he has got for our Service: Tin is a Compoſi- The Cen- 
tion of Iron and Block- Tin, not melted — 8 ef 
but the Iron in Bars is covered over with Tin and Latine. 
flatted in Mills to the Thinneſs we fee it. It is 


but of late we have had any of it made in England; 


it moſtly comes from Sweden, and is proper cal 
ed Latine, and in ſome Parts of this Ifand hite- 


Iron. The Tin-Man receives it in Sheets; it is his 
Buſineſs, by beating it on a poliſhed Anyil, to 8505 
it Smoothneſs and Luſtre, to form it into 
Canniſters, Pans, Sauce-Pans, Water-Pans, Ge. 
His Solder is made of a Mixture of Lead and Fin, 
which he makes flow on the Work by Roſin. 
N 4 There 
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There is not over: and - above much Ingenuity. re - 
gquired to compleat our 'Tin-Man ; his Judgment 
lies chiefly in the Uſe of his Hammer, and his 
Head is puzzled but with few Principles relating 
to his Trade. It requires ſome Strength, thaugh 
not near ſo much as the Black-Smith. The Tin- 
Men are now generally Lamp-Lighters ; from. 
whence they receive the greateſt Part of their 
Profit. A Journeyman in this Myſtery earns 
Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week; and a Vouth 
may be bound Apprentice at Fourteen. The Tin- 
Man is a Branch that ſtands ſingle by itſelf ; 
he neither employs any other Tradeſman, nor is 
much employed himſelf by any; I cannot recol- 
lect any Piece of Work but may. be finiſhed with- 
out the Tin-Man, except the Spring-Curtain, for 
which he is generally employed to make the Bar- 
rel. Glaſs and Tin are the only Articles he deals - 
in; but the Glaſs- Houſe of late gets the moſt of 
his Money. 


chobobbobohd chobobokobobchdhobeh 
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Arthen and Stone Ware comes next under our 

— Conſideration : Earthen-Ware is commonly 
called Dzlft,, from a City in Holland, where that 
Manufacture has been brought to the greateſt Per- 
fection. It is made of Clay, wrought and cleanſed 
from all its Impurities. T he Potter uſes a W heel, 
which he turns round with his Foot, The Clay 
he makes up into Lumps, according to the Large- 
neſs of the Cup, Plate, or other Veſſel he intends 
to form ; he places one of theſe Lumps upon the 
Head of the Wheel before him ; which he turns 


round 


POTTER. 


round while he forms the Veſſel with his Finger 
and Thumb. When it is finiſned on the Wheel, 

he cuts it off from the remaining Part of the Clay, 

and ſets it aſide to dry: It is then put into a Fur- 

nace and receives the firſt Burning The Colours 

uſed in the Potter's Way are all Metalic, chiefly 

made of a Proportion of Tin and Lead, burnt and 

pounded in their Mills. [The:Glazing is made of 

the ſame Materials: The Colours are laid on 

after the ſecond Burning, and then the Veſſels are 

burnt a ſecond Time, and are fit ſor Sale. 
Stone-Ware is only made near Liverpool, is The Me- 

compoſed | of Stone, pounded, inſtead of Clay: bod of 

The Glazing: is made of Lead, as in the Earthen- making | 

Ware, and the whole Progreſs the ſame, except - S/one- 

ing that the one is coloured and the other not. Hare. 

The Stone-Ware is much preferable to the 

Earthen-Ware; it comes neareſt to the Por» 

celain or China-Ware of any thing we have: If 
roperly made, it has the 'I ranſparency of that , 

nufacture, and no doubt would receive the ' © © 


ſame Colours, if judiciouſly applied. The Pot- 
ters in and about: Londen never will encourage ag 
Improvement in the Stone- Ware, for fear of in 
terfering with their own Branch; and I am of 

Opinion, that thoſe of Liverpool are not able to 

be at the Expence of proper Experiments. Some 

Years ago a Workman came over from Holland, 

and in a Pot-Houſe in the Borough gave ſome. 
Stone- W ares the Colours common to the Earthen 5. 

he ſucceeded ſo well, that Cups and other Veſſels, ' 

even upon that firit Eſſay, came little ſhort of 
China-Ware: But the Project was no ſooner 

known to be in any Forwardneſs to become uſeful. 

to the Public, than Ways and Means were found 

to ſend the Projector out of the Wey, and with 

him the Scheme vaniſhed, $343 8 | 


Deſigning 


te a Potter. 


Tafte for 
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Of: late we have made ſome Attempts to make 


Porcelain or China- Ware, after the Manner it is 
done in China and Dreſden; there is a Houſe at 
Greenwich, and another at Chelſea, where the 
Undertakers have been for ſore time trying to 
imitate that beautiful Manufacture. 

To ſucceed in this Art, we muſt not only be 
poſſeſſed of the Secret of the Compoſition, but 
our Workmen muſt aquire the Art of Drawing; 
and a ſufficient Knowledge in Painting, to repre- 


ſent their Figures naturally. It is not ſufficient to 


charge their Work with a Glare of incoherent 


| Colours, without any Defign or natural Propor- 


tion; they ought to repreſent Flowers and other 
Objects in their natural Shapes, and - peculiar Co- 
| lours; Neither monſtrous Figures, nor an Aſſem- 
blage of the moſt radiant Colours: on Earth can 
pleaſe a nice Eye, if they are not ranged accord- 
ing to the principles of Light and Shade. 
ing then is the firſt Thing the Potter ought to 
learn; and next, a juſt Notion of Painting, at 
leaſt ſo much of it as to judge when a Figure is 
juſtly coloured and ſhaded: His Notion of Colours 
he muſt carry always in his Head; for in the Ex- 
ecution of his Work his Eye cannot help him fo 
much as another Painter: The Reaſon is this, 
When the Painter is to paint a Carnation, or any 
other Colour, he lays the Colour upon bis Piece, 
and may judge by his Eye if he has made it too 
deep, or too light, or ſhaded it properly; but the 
Drawer on Porcelain lays on Black where he is 
painting Red, and the Colours unburnt have not 
the leaſt Reſemblance to thoſe produced by the 
Heat of Fire. It is this Circumſtance that makes 
it ſo difficult to ſucceed in this Kind of Drawing, 
ot Enamelling ; for the beſt Painter in England, 
with Oil or Water- Colours, is as much to ſeek as 


+. 


ENAMELLING —iu89f 
if he had known not 'of Painting, when ae © Tors 
comes to OW NMH o: * 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Workmen in a uss, bt 
Houſe ; the Labourers, who work, and prepare 
the Clay, according to the Direction of the Over 9 
ſeer, or Maſter of the Work; «thoſe, who attend 
the Mill and Furnace in the Nr en, of; the 
Colours 3 the Potter, ho forms and faſhions the 
Work for burning ; and the Drawers, who lay” 
on the Colours. The laft is the maſt ingenious 
Tradeſman, and requires the Painter's ius: 

They are paid by the Dozen of Pieces painted, i 

and may earn from Fiſteen to Thirty Shillings a Woges,' 5 ? 
Week. A Boy may be |bound-to-this Buſineſs ; * + | 
about Twelve or Thirteen: Years:of Age, and re- . wh 
quires an Education a Davin, „ * 
hag wie. Oo, 2931 bt -; | 
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Banmelisg i is properly of kin to the potter; ; 3 2. 
__ uſe the ſame Colours, lay them on the ſame Enamel- 
and differ. only in this, that the Ground- Ang. 
of the one is Earthen- Ware, and that of the 
on Metal; Copper or Gold are; the Metals 
commonly uſed to enamel on; but Copper: moſt, 
as that Metal can bear the greateſt Heat before it 
is brought to flow. Every Qualification obſerved Hi, Qra- 
to be neceſſary in the aforementioned Art oc- fc ation 
curs in this; with this Difference, that the En- the ſame 
ameller ought to be the better Painter, as he is with be 
more emp 8 in Pictures than the other; and Cotter. 
the whole Value of his Work depends upon the | 
natural Proportion of his Figures. | 
The Buſineſs is very profitable; a good Work- 
man may almoſt have any Price for his Work, | 
and. a Journeyman may earn Thirty or Forty Shil- 15 agel. 
lings a Week, if he is of, crore for any ing. 
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The Earthen⸗Ware Shop is a Dependant: on 


on 1 7 
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the Pot-Houſe : They buy their Goods from ſe- 


veral Houſes in England, from Holland, and at the 


Sales of the EAIH-India Company. They gene- 


ally deal in Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate: If they 


. 
# 


e in Tea, it requires a large Stock to ſet up 


wich; becauſe at the EH¹¼n · India dales they can buy 
nothing leſs. than à Lot, which generally amounts 


to about three or four Hundred Pounds: The 
ſmaller Traders in this Way are obliged to join 


two or three together to buy a Lot. 


«+ "4 + 44 a 4 ww * 7 8 * } 4 4 * 
Seer, 4. As I have mentioned China or Earthen- Ware 


Of the © 
. 
Shop, 


Shops, I am naturally led to think of the Grocer's 


&c. Some of them deal in Rums and Brandy, 
Oils, Pickels, and ſeveral other Articles fit for a 


Shop. This Tradeſman deals in Tea, Sugar, 
Coffee, Chocolate, Raiſins, Currants, Pruens, 
Figs, Almonds, Soap, Starch, Blues. of all ſorts, 


, 


Kitchin and the Tea-Table. They buy their 


5 Goods from the wholeſale Importers, and their 
Profits ariſe from the Difference between the buy- 


ing and ſelling Prices. Both the Tradeſmen men- 


tioned in this and the preceding Section, reap 


—— 


large Profits from their Buſineſs; but require no 


great Genius to fit them for their Trade. I ap- 
roman it ſcarce wroth while to ſerve a Seven 


Fears Apprenticeſhip, to learn the Art of buy ing 
and ſelling the Materials they furniſh their Shops 
with: They have nothing to learn but the Mar- 


ket Price of Goods, and to be ſo cunning as not 
to ſell for leſs than they _ There is indeed 
muſt ſe 


one Article which they II to their Loſs, 


and their Labour in breaking and weighing it out : 


The Expence of ſome Shops in London for the 


ſingle 


vz. Sugars: A Cuſtom has prevailed among the 
Grocers to ſell Sugars for the prime Coſt, and are 
out of Pocket by the Sale, Paper, Pack-Thread, 


PLUMBER. 
ſingle Article of Paper and Pack- Thread for Sugars 
amounts to Sixty or Seventy Pounds per mum; 
but this they lay upon the other Articles: The „ 
Cuſtomer had much better allow him a living | 

Profit upon his Sugars, than pay extravagant Prices 
| inn 1 bs ao er 730 1 

he vantage a Youth can have 
bound to this Trade 1s, to obtain his ve by being 
the City, or perhaps pick up a few of his Maſter's 
Cuſtomers when he ſets up for himſelf; A'Journey= 
man muſt write a good Hand, and underſtand 
common Arithmetic, and be alert at weighing out, 
to give his Maſter the Advantage of the Scales. | 
He is allowed Fifteen or Twenty Pounds a Year : Their = 
But not one Grocer in twenty employs a regular Wages. 
bred Journeyman; their Wives, hters, or 
perhaps a Servant-Maid does all the Buſineſs of the 
dhop; fo that I find no Encouragement for a Pa- 
rent to bind his Son to this Branch, the Myſtery 
of which he may learn in a Month or two as well 
as in ſeven Vears; and if his Acquaintance lies in 
the Liberties of Vęſiminſter, he needs no Free- 
dom; and, fi fact, as he deals in what are now 
eſteemed the neceffaries of Life, he need only ſet 
up in a good Neighbourbood, at 4 Diſtance from 
one of the ſame Trade, to have a tolerable Chance 
for: a Livelihood. Nen 


cocks: Hoh dee oh hecho dcr 


c HAP. XXXVI. Fit 
Of the Puonnzn: ne 


E m furniſhed ourſelves with Utenſils of 7 
Wood, Iron, Tin, China, Glaſs, and Ear- 
then-Ware ; ; we have only Occaſion for the 

; Plumber : He muſt furniſh us with a Ciſtern for His Ba- 
, Water, neſs. 
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190 TAT U OR. 
"i mult fix #iSink-with Lead z He covers 
me. Houſe with Lead where it requires it, and 
makes. Gutters. to cπiꝗ‘f off the Rainwater 3/he 
makes Pipes dne we Water nnd our Kitchen 
and Offce-Houſe.. 
The Plumber, beſides taking theſe deinellic 
Utenſils, is a kind of Statuary; and caſts ſeveral 
Figures in Lead; but I have ſpoke of him as far as 
he is concerned in this; Branch under the Head of 
8 ta which L refer the Reader. | 
Genius, {> He requires à tolerhble good: Genius, but no 
Corflitn- very nice Hand; but a moderate Share of Strength, 
tion, and yet a ſtrong and healthy Conſtitution, to withſtand 
Fdlicaſion. the Effects of the Lead, which is apt to unbend 
F his Nerves and render him paralytic. The Trade of 
| | 2 Plumber is abundantly; profitable; and the more 
= .fo, if he is employed in caſting Figures, as moſt 
= of them are. A Journeyman carns from Fifteen 
-Shillings to à Guinea a: Week p; and à Vouth may 
be bound — . 8 fourteen a of 


Age 
: Debt a ö, 
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07 1 the TarLo K, 4d all fuch Trades « as 
are concerned in furniſving Apparel. 


8 near as I can recolleRt, we have touched 
upon every Branch of Buſineſs concerned in 
building, finiſhing, and furniſhing a Houſe it is 
„ natural now to take a View of thoſe Tradeſmen 

Rf a 

© *- whofurniſh us with Apparel. 

1 The Taylor ſets up for Antiquity, and alledges 
The 1.591 that be is not only the moſt neceſſary Tradeſman, 
ty of bis but likewiſe an Artiſt of the oldeſt ſtanding : He and 
D the Smith are YN at Logerheads * the 
0 ats 
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TAYL Ok 
Date of their Trades 3 the Smith allows Cloaths 


were very early neceſſary, but contends they could 


not be made without a Needle ; and that the Terre 
is expteſs in this Article in his Favour, when it is 


ſaid our firſt Parents ſew'd Fig- Leaves together to 
cover their Nakedneſs ; which, ſays Vulcan, plainly 
implies that a Needle was uſed, and conſequent- 
ly that the Smith is the Gentleman of greateft 

atiquity». I do not much care to determine this 
knotty Point of Chronology; I belive there is 
much to be ſaid on both Sides, and ſhall refer the 
Deciſion: of the Matter to the Society of Anti- 
quar ies. F006 e n ; 

No Man is ignorant that a Taylor is the Perſon 
that makes our Cloaths; to ſome he not only 
makes their Dreſs, but, in ſome meaſure, may be 


ſaid: to make themſelves. There are Numbers of 
. Beings in and about this Metropolis who have no 


other identical Exiſtence than what the Taylor, 
Milliner, and Perriwig- Maker beſtow upon them, 
Strip them of theſe Diſtinctions, and they are quite 
a different Species of Beings; have no more Re- 


lat ion: to their dreſſed ſelves, than they have to the 


Great Mogul, and are as inſignificant in Society as 


Punch, depriv'd of his moving Wires, and hung 


up upon a Peg. 


This makes ſome fanciful Perſons. imagine, that © " 
the Prometheus, ſo much mention'd in Heathen 


Theology, was really no more than a Taylor, 


who, by his Art, metamorphoſed Mankind ſo, that 


they appear'd a new Species of Beings. 

rom all this I would infer, that Mir Faſhioner 
is not ſuch, a deſpicable: Animal as the World 
imagines ; that he is really an uſeful Member in 
Society, and conſequently that, though accord- 
ing to the vulgar ſaying, it takes nine Taylors 
to make one Man, yet you may pick up _ 
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Men out of ten Who cannot- make a  compleat 
Taylor. | 19 9105 j 5 
His Geriut His F muſt Iws 5. 55 pen the Wi A 
and Ora- and his Wa der a e but a Wing 
kfication. ion - hunting; he [muſt be à perfect Proteus, 
change Shapes as often as the Moon, and till find 
ſomething new: He ought to have 5 uick Eye 
oh ſteal the Cut of a Sleeve, gls rn Ah 
p, or the Shape of a rimming, at . 
.Glance ; any — ek out a Vhape, 
-when he has 2 Pattern before him; but a good 
- Workman takes it by his Eye in the paſſing of a 
Chariot, or in the * between ths Door and 
2 Coach. 
He muſt be able, not only to cut for the 
Handſome and Well ſhap' d, but to beſtow a good 
Shape where Nature has not deſigned it; the 
Hump: back; the Wry-ſhoulder, muſt be buried 
in Flannel and n and the Coat muſt hang 
de gage, though put over a Poſt: He muſt ſtudy 
not only the | ey but the common Gait of the 
Subject Tay is — upon, and make the Cloaths 
ſit eaſy in ſpite of a ſtiff Gait, or awkard Air. 
5 Hand and his Head muſt go u War he 
muſt — 0 nice Cutter, and finiſn his n with 


11 01 ke 72 a a Taylor 's Shop, there are always to Sorts 
wen inToy- of Workmen ; firſt the F oreman, who takes 
4 Shops. Meaſure when the Maſter is out of the Way, 
cuts and finiſhes all the Work, and earries it 
Home to the Cuſtomer : This is the beſt Work- 
man in the Shop, and his Place the moſt profit- 
able; for beſides his Cabbage, he has generally a 
Guinea a Week, and the Drink- Money given by 
the Gentlemen on whom he waits to fit on 
their Cloaths. The next Claſs, is the mere 
- working Taylor ; not one in ten of them know 
how to cut out a Pair of Breeches: They are 
em- 
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employ'd only to ſew the Seams, to caſt the But- 

ton Holes, and prepare the Work for the Fi- 

niſher. Their Wages; by Act of Parliament, is 

twenty Pence in one Seaſon of the Year, and Their Va- 

Half a Crown the other; however, a good Hand ger. 

has Half a Crown or three Shillings: They are 

as numerous as Locuſts, are out of Buſineſs about 

three or four Months in the Year, and general- 

ly as poor as Rats: The Houſe of Call runs 

away with all their Earnings, and keeps them 

conſtantly in Debt and Want. The Houſe f 

Call is an Ale chouſe, where they generally uſe, Of the 

the Landlord knows where to find them, and Houſe of 

Maſters go there to enquire when they want Call. 

Hands. Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd it into a Kind of 

95 Law, that the Houſe of Call gives them Credit 

for Victuals and Drink, while they are unem- 
ploy'd; this obliges the Journeymen on the - Yi 

other Hand, to ſpend all the Money they earn at | | | 

this Houſe alone. The Landlord, when once he ® 
has got them in his Debt, is ſure to keep them fo _ — 1 
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and by that Means binds the poor Wretch to his | | 

Houſe, who ſlaves only to enrich the Publican.-: [it 
It is a miſtaken Notion, that a Boy of a ſickly 74,;- Con- | 

weak Conſtitution is fitteſt fora Taylor; it is true tien. .-— 


it does not require a robuſt Body, or much muſ- 4 

cular Strength; but the Cuſtom of ſitting croſs- = 

legg'd, always in one Poſture, bending their 

Body, makes. them liable to Coughs and Con- 

ſumptions, more than any other Trade I know. - Ke 

You rarely ſee a Taylor live. to great Age; there- 

fore I think a ſickly tender, Conſtitution, ot a2 

Habit the leaſt inclinable to a Conſumption, is 

very unfit for a Taylor; be ought to have a ſtrong 

ſharp Sight, which is much try'd by working at 

Candle- ight. Aae , | | 2 Pr} 

The Maſter's Profit is very eonfiderable, a- h Ma. 

riſing not ſo much _—_— Price he gets . | 

a. | | tne 
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194* WOOLLEN-DRAPER. 
| the Labour of his Journeymen, but fram the 
high Prices he charges for the Furniture and 
other Goods he buys for the Uſe of his Cuſtom- - 
ers: The Article of Buckram, Stay - tape, and 
Binding, with the many Etceteras in a Taylor's 
Bill, is much heavier than the Article of making. 
They are in this Shape Merchants, and man7 
of them affect to be called Merchant Taylors. 
As ſuch, they furniſh Gentlemen, not only with 
Trimmings, but with whole Suits, and of this 
they, make a handſome Penny, and would raiſe 
Eſtates ſoon, were it not for the Delays: in Pay- 
ment among the Quality. But enough of the 
Taylor, let us treat a little of thoſe Branches 
who are employed by him, or with whom he 


deals. 


Ster. 2. The Woollen-Draper is the firſt; he furniſhes 
Of the bim with Broad Cloths, Linings, Sc. This 
MWoollen- Tradeſman buys his Goods from Blackwell-Hall 
Draper. Factory, or from the Clothiers in the Weſt of 
| England. They buy their Cloths-of one Colour, 
white from the Hall, in long or ſhore Pieces, and 
have them dreſs'd and dy'd in Town; but mix 
Colours, or ſuch Blues as are dy d in the Wool 
they buy ready dreſs d. They not only ſer ve the 
' Taylos here in London, by Retail, but the Coun- N 
try Shops Wholeſale. L gat 
A Woollen-Draper ought to be a Man of good 
natural Senſe, a good Accomptant, and ſhould: be 
able to pen a Letter in a mercantile Style, that 
is, plain and conciſe, without any. Flouriſhes of 
His Genius Rhetoric, or any needleſs Compliments: When 
and Qua- I ſpeak of mercantile Style, I mean plain natural 
lification. Senſe, but not that filly affected Method of leav- 
ing out all Cepulatives, and ſpeaking their Senti-. 
maents in ſo laconic'a Manner, às to render them 
- ©” obſcure. | The Difference between a Letter — 
2111 * - wg | 
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fing between two Men of Buſineſs, and that be- 
tween two Gentlemen, is only this: The Man ef 
Buſineſs without any Introduction, falls immedt» 
ately to the Matter in Hand, and does not write 
one Word but what relates to the Order recei vd 
or given, and delivers himſelf in plain Engliſb, in the 
ſame Phraſe he would ſpeak if his Correſpondent 
was really preſent: But the Gentleman or Friend 
is not tied down to the Rules of Bufineſs; he 
may paſs from ſerious Matter to the moſt jocoſe, 
and may give himſelf Liberty to launch out into 
a witty Thought or Expreſſion of Raillery: He 
writes as he would ſpeak, but may vary or en- 
large upon his Subject as much as he pleaſes, 
The Art of writing a Letter genteely, is a ne- 
eeſſary and ornamental Qualification to a Tradef- 
man, as much as to any Man elſe: Nay, it is more 
uſeful than to many Gentlemen, becauſe their 
Correſpondence is larger, and their Ignorance 
more expoſed if they happen to be lame. I often 
wonder to fee a who can write his Name 
to a Note of Ten "Thouſand Pounds, yet ean- 
not dictate a common Letter of Buſineſs with 
any kind of Propriety of Language, or write one 
Line free from falſe Grammar or bad Spelling. 
The Want of a Latin Education, is the common r 744. 
Excuſe for this unpardonable Ignorance; but I aim. 
hope I have made it plain in Chapter XIV, chat | 
a Youth may ſpeak and write Engl5þ grammati- 
cally, and Hell juſtly, who never read one fingle 
Line of Virgil or Horace, except in his Mother 
Tongue. "That is the Kind of Education I would 
recommend to a Woollen-Draper, and therefore 
refer to that Chapter. ae 
This Buſineſs yields reaſonable Profits ; but à prof. 
conſiderable Stock of Ready Money and Credit 
is neceſſary to ſet up in it. In this Braneh of 
Trade as in all others, 2 7 the Myſtery conſiſts 
N ) 2 in 
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WOOLLEN-DRAPER: 
in buying and ſelling, a Youth gains no other 
Advantage by ſerving an Apprenticeſhip but the 
Freedom of the City: The Knowledge of the 


Commodity the Woollen-Draper deals in, and all 
the Art of his Trade, may be learned in a few 


Months, at leaſt in a much ſhorter Time than 


ſeven Years. It is impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
a Myſtery in the Choice of a Piece of Broad 


Cloth, or ſuch Ingenuity in meaſuring out a 


| Yard of Drugget to a Taylor, that ſeven Years 


ſhould be ſpent in acquiring it. Whatever Rea- 
ſons may induce a Parent to give two or three 
Hundred Pounds to bind his Son to this Trade, 
who has five or ſix thouſand Pounds to give him 


to ſet up with, there can be none fufficient to 


oblige ſuch as have no Fund to give them when 


they are out of their Time, to follow ſo ridicu- 
lous a Practice. A Youth, who has a large Stock 
of Ready Money and Friends, cannot perhaps 


employ his Time better from Fourteen to T wen- 
ty-one, than among thoſe Goods he propoſes to 
makea Livelihood by; but the Youth who has no 


ſuch Proſpeft, may be much more. beneficially 
employ'd ; for when he has ſerv'd his Time, the 
muſt expect only to be employ'd as a Book- 


keeper, in which Station he can expect but from 


Twelve to Twenty Pounds a Year, which he 


may yore; if he knows no more of Cloth than 
o 

Accompts and writes a good Hand. The Obſer- 
vation I have made upon the Woollen-Draper is 
applicable to moſt . Shop-keepers, and in the 
Courſe of this Treatiſe, it I ſhould chance to omit 
the Caution, I would always be underſtood to 


think; that it is ſcarce worth any Man's While to 
| ſerve ſeven Years to learn to meaſure or weigh 


out Goods in a Retail Shop; but that it is abſo- 


ainſcot; if he is but expert in Merchants 


lute Madneſs in any Parent to bind his Child to 
ſuch Shop-keeper, except they have a rational 
Proſpect of being able to ſet them up for them- 
ſelves. A Journeyman Taylor, Carpenter, Black- 
ſmith, or any other Mechanic Buſineſs, is much 
more certain and beneficial Bread, than a Journey- 
man in any Shop in London concerned only in 
the Retail of Goods. 5 Bree 
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The Mercer is the Twin Brother of the Wool - Szcr. 3. 
len-Draper, they are as like one another as two Of tbe 
Eggs, only the Woollen-Draper deals chiefly with Mercer. 


the Men, and is the graver Animal of the two, 


and the Mercer traficks * moſt with the Ladies, 


and has a ſmall Daſh of their Effeminacy in his 
Conſtitution. | | . 


%* 


The Mercer deals in Silks, Velvets, Brocades, His Ta- 
and an innumerable Train of expenſive Trifles, /enzs. 


for the Ornament of the Fair Sex: He muſt be 
a very polite Man, and ſkilled in all the Puncti- 
lio's of City-good-breeding ; he ought, by no 


Means to be an aukward clumſey Fellow, ſuch a 
Creature would turn the Ladies Stomachs in a 


Morning, when they go their Rounds, to tum- 
ble Silks they have no mind to buy. He muſt 


dreſs neatly, and affect a Court Air, however far 


diſtant he may live from St. Fames's. I know 
none ſo fit for that Branch of Buſineſs, as that 
nimble, dancing, talkative Nation the French: 
Our Mercer muſt have a great deal of the French- 
man in his Manners, as well as a large Parcel of 
French Goods in his Shop; he ought to keep 


cloſe Intelligence with the Faſhion- Office at Paris, 


and ſupply himſelf with the neweſt Patterns from 
that changeable People. Nothing that is mere 
Engliſh goes down with our modern Ladies ; from 


O 3 | their 


their Shift to their Topknots they muſt be equip- 
— / ˙ 5r oobarne dt ooo is 
The Mercer who intends to ſucceed in his Bu- 
ſineſs ought ts humour the Ladies, and accommo- 
date himſelf to their Taſte and Underſtanding, as 
much as a Rational Creature can ; but I would 
have him Maſter of ſo much natural good Senſe, 
as to mind the main Chance of getting Money, 
which requires that he ſhould now and then lay 
aſide his mercurial Airs and act with Gravity. 
The Bufine(s of a Mercer requires a very con- 
ſiderable Stock; Ten Thouſand Pounds, without 
a great deal of pradent Management, makes but 
à ſmall Figure in their Way; nor will the Pro- 
tits, though reaſonable, admit of the Expence of 
a Nobleman: A City and Country-Houſe, a 
Pack of Hounds in the Country, and a Doxy in 
à Corner of the Town, Coaches, Horſes, Gam- 
ing, and the polite Vices of St. James's, cannot 
be afforded out of the Profits of Silk and Velvet. 
The Wife ought not to be aſhamed of her Comp- 
ter, nor affect the Airs, Dreſs and Equipage of 
a Lady of Quality; Oeconomy and living with. 
in Bounds are the only Methods to make a Tradeſ- 
man thrive; and whenever he, or Madam his 
Wife, are pleaſed to be any thing elſe than the 
+ pen Ruin and Deſtruction are not 
r off. . 
Age and A Youth, (ſtill cemembring the Caution men- 
Education. tion'd in the preceding Section) may be bound 
about fourteen or hfteen, and his Education ſuch 
as is mention'd. Chapter XIV, Page 84. Let- 
ters are not neceſſary in the Way of his Buſineſs, 
but his Fortune entitles him to ſuch an Education 
; '__ as may enable him to converſe politely, and write 
Wager. Engliſh correclly. A Book-keeper in this Way, 
may have from twenty-five to forty Pounds. 


The 
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-HABERDASHER/. agg. 


Ihe next Perſon the Taylor, deals with, when Sect. 4 
he has got Outſide and Inſide, is the Haberda- Of be Ha- 
ſher. I his Shop- kreper furniſhes him with Buck- Serdaſper's 
ram, Wadding, Plying,  Hair-cloths, Buttons, Sep. 
Mobair, Silk, Thread, Stay-tape, Binding, and 
every Article relating to Trimming, except Gold 
and Silver Lace, which the Taylor has of the 
This Tradeſman's Knowledge conſiſts in the 
Prices and Properties of the above Articles; and 
it requires no Conjuration to be fully Maſter of 
the whole Myſtery of his Trade. He buys from 
the Wholeſale Dealers in the ſeveral Articles men- 
tion'd and reaps a moderate Profit; but the Tay- 
lor makes the Cuſtomer pay at leaſt Fifty per Cent. 
though he does not allow the Haberdaſher, whe is 
.obliged to truſt, near ſo large a Profit; however, 
between them the Wearer gives an unconſcion- 
able Pricſe. FTE! TY 


The Fine-Drawer is a Branch of the Taylor's Szcr. 5. 
Trade, calculated to conceal Rents that happen Of the Fire 
in the Piece or by Accident to Cloaths made, Drawer. 14 
Women as well as Men are employ'd, and if 1 
. they have a quick neat Hand and a nice Eye, | 
they may earn from Half a Crown to Four Shil- 
lings a Day The whole Myſtery of their Buſineſs 
is to perform it in ſuch Manner as to conceal that 
— Vork was ever in their Hands or wanted their 
| P- 5 . 


This Tradeſman is the Sheet-Anchor of Great- Ster. 6. 
Britain: He is the firſt Man into whoſe Hands Of the - 
that valuable Branch of our Trade, the Wool, Veol- Sta- 
comes. He buys it up from the Farmer and Per. 
keeps large Warehouſes in Town to receive it. 
He makes it up into ſeveral Sortiments fit for 
the Manufacturers. It is a very profitable Branch, 
| 4 cannot 
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'WOOL-STAPLER. 


cannot be enter'd upon wirh little Money, and 


may employ as large a Stock as any Subject ean 


* * 


be ſuppoſed poſſeſs d of. It requires no great In- 


genuity to be Maſter of it, but as it is reckon'd a 
very reputable Buſineſs the Vouth's Education 
ſhould be genteel. Sa: 9126 fs 71 


* 


SECT. 7, The Wool-Comber | is the next Perſon em- 
The Wool- ploy'd in the Woollen Manufacture: This Inven- 


Comber. 


Scr. 8. 
Of the 
Wool. 


fied Men. 


scer. 9. 


Of the 


tion is but of late Date; it was found out by 


Biſhop Wiltins. The Wool formerly was only 


carded, but now it is comb'd upon Iron Combs, 


which are fix'd near a Stove to keep them warm. 
The Wool is pick'd and oiled, and then put upon 
the Combs and drawn out in long Rolls fit for the 
Spinners Uſe. Journeymen get from Twelve 
Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and it yields a 
reaſonable Profit to the Maſter. It requires no 
particular Genius, fior much Strength. | 


This is a Shop-keeping Buſineſs ; they buy up 


from- the Spinſter, or employ Women, to ſpin. 


Woolſted, and keep large Quantities by them 
ready for the Conſumers. They ſell likewiſe 
Crewels, which are the Ends of Woolſteds cut 


out of the Loom and Bed Laces. Their Journey- 


men are Book-keepers, and have from Fifteen to 
Twenty Pounds a Vear with their Board: Their 
Trade, like all other retail Branches, is ſo eaſily 
learned that it is worth no Parent's while to bind 
an Apprentice to it. : 


This. Tradeſman makes Cards of Wire, fix d 
in Leather and nailed on Boards, which are us'd 


Wool-Card by the Spinners for the Cloth Manufacturers. It 


Maler. 


is but an indifferent Buſineſs, though in few Hands, 
and the Wages earned by a Journeyman little more 


than that of a common Labourer. 
| | The 


-  CLOTHIBE' _. ay 


The Clothier-is properly a Weaver; and there Szcr. 10. 
are not many of them about Zondon, they are the 
more in the Country of England; but”as they are Gorbier. 


a London Company I mention them here. 
Apprentices ought to be ſtrong and robuſt, and 
require no great Share of Ingenuity or Learning. 


The Buſineſs of the Fuller is to mill and thicken Secr. 11. 
Cloth, lay the Wool one Way, cut it off equal Of +be- 
with the Sheers, and ſmooth it with Tazels and Fuller, 
then preſs it. It is more uſed in the Clothing Scexrer, 
Coutries than about Town. It is a laborious Setter. 
profitable Buſineſs every where. In the City and 
Suburbs there is a Species of them called Scourers, 
who clean Men's Cloaths, &c. Both Branches 
require Strength, and Journey men may earn from . 113 
Twelve to Fifiteen Shillings a Week. Setters are 3 
the ſame with the Fullers, 7% are called ſo only #3 
becauſe” they rent Tenter-Grounds and ſtretch MF 
Cloths after they are milled, upon Frames called * 
Tenters. 1 * LETT 


The Hot-Preſſer, by the Means of a Hot-Preſs, Sect. 12. 
made of a Steel Plate and Screw, preſſes all Sorts Of be 
of Woollen Goods fit for the Market, and is the Her- Pr ef- 
Finiſher of all Goods of that Kind. This Buſineſs J 
is reaſonably profitable to the Maſter, and a Jour- 
neyman earns from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a 
'eek : It requires Strength and a found Conſti- 
tution. : Xt „ 11 Is 
The Buſineſs of a Packer is to pack up all Sorts Ser. 13. 
of Bale Goods into proper Parcels fit for Exporta- Of be. 
tion: They are anſwerable-to their Employers if Packer, 1 
any Damage happens to the Goods through their 1 
Ignorance or Neglect. Whatever mean Idea the | lh 
Word may convey to People in the Country, yet 
the Buſineſs 1s very reputable in this great City : 
They 


- 
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OR PACK E R. 


I bey have great Profits by their Buſineſs, and 
ſiome of them are large Adventurers in the Ex- 
Paortation of our Manufactures. The Work is 
truly laborious, and Journeymen earn from Ten 
to Fifteen Shillings a Week and their Diet. 


Sect. 14, The Piece - Broker is a Shop-keeper very much 
u ſuſpected of corrupting the Taylor's Honeſty. He 
Pie - {buys from the hong Taylor, Shreds and Remnants 
Broker, | of all Materials that go through his Hands, and 
ſiells them again to ſuch as want them for mend- 
ing, Sc. However, whether he gets it fairly or 
not, he makes a pretty comfortable Livelihood of 
his Buſineſs. I do not find that they take Ap- 
prentices, or are regularly bred; they are general- 
ly decayed Taylors, or ſome cunning Men 'who 

have crept into the Secrets of the Trade. 


| Prey a 243505 17 &: er. | | ; 
Scr 15. The Saleſmen deal in Old Cloaths, and ſome- 
Of the times in New. They trade very largely, and 
| Saleſman. ſome of them are worth ſome Thouſands: The 
are moſtly Taylors, at leaſt, muſt, have a derte 
Skill in that Craft. I do not know they take Ap- 
prentices as Saleſmen, but they keep Journey- 
men to whom they give common Taylors Wages. 


SECT. 16. The Robe-Maker is alſo a Taylor, only is pe- 
Of the culiarly employed in making State-Robes for Peers 
=_—_ and Parſons. It is a very profitable Branch tothe 
ater. Maſter, but the Journeymen earn no more than 


thoſe employed in common Taylors Shops. 
PPPP 


CHAP. 


Of the Bizzzn and Prrvxe- MAKER, 


W E have done with the Taylor and his De- 
pendants, we next employ the Peruke- 
Maker. This is a Branch of Trade but of ſhort 
Date: Our Forefathers were contented with 
their own Hair, and never dreamed of thatching 


their Sculls with falſe Curls. It is a foreign la- 23, R 
vention, but of what Country I cannot learn, 2% Pre 
and appeared among us at the Reſtoration. Like re of ;be 
all other Inventions, it has received great Im--9 ade. 


provements. It was originally but rude and ſim- 
ple, but kept a nearer Reſemblance to Nature 
than it does at preſent ; the Faſhion was to wear 
Wiges nearly reſembling the natural Colour of our 
Hair, and ſhaped in ſuch manner as to make the 
artificial Locks appear like a natural Production; 
but in Proceſs of Lime full-bottomed Wiggs be- 
came the Mode ; and the Heads of our Beaus and 
Men of Faſhion were loaded with Hair : To theſe 
the Tie-Wigg ſucceeded, and the Natural Co- 
Jour was laid aſide for Silver Locks. The Bobb, 
the Pig-tail, Tupee, Ramilie, and a Number of 
Shapes, that bear no Relation to the Human 
Head, are now become the Made. Sometimes 
the Beaus appear plaiſtered all over with Powder 
and Pomatum, and their Curls frizzled out with 
laborious Nicety; at other . Limes the Powder 
Puff is laid aſide, and they affect to dreſs in 
Wanton Ringlets, Originally Wiggs were con- 
fined to the Male Part of the Species, but of late, 
that uſurping Sex the Ladies, are grown aſhamed 
of the Natural Production of their own Heads, 
and lay Snares for our Hearts in artificial * 
; all 
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204 PERUKE-MAKER, 

| and Ties de Mouton The Black, the Brown, 

the Fair and Carroty, appear now all in one Li- 

very; and you can no more judge of your Miſ- 

treſs's natural Complexion by the Colour of her 

Hair, than by that of her Ribbons. The Whole 

Species of our Modern Beaus and Belles appear 

in a perpetual Maſquerade, and ſeem contending 

with one another who ſhall deviate moſt from 

Nature, and the antient Simplicity of their Fore- 

dee | | f 

The Peruke-Maker has his Faſhions from 

Paris, like all other Tradeſmen, and the nearer 

he can approach to the Patterns of that fickle 

Tribe, the better Chance he has to ſucceed with 

his Engliſb Cuſtomers. His Buſineſs is governed 

but by a few Rules, and it requires Experience to 

be Maſter of them; the continual Flux and 

Reflux of Faſhions, obliges/him to learn ſome- 

Ki Genins thing new almoſt every Day. There is a good 

deal of Ingenuity in his Buſineſs as a Wigg-Ma- 

ker, and a conſiderable Profit attends it; but he 

is not only a Wigg-Maker but a Barber. They 

generally all Shave and Dreſs, though ſome keep 

the Branches diſtint. As a Barber, he reckons 

' himſelf of an old Profeſſion, though I cannot 

juſtly ſettle his Chronology : With this Branch 

of his Trade was formerly connected that of a 

Surgeon ; and Numbers of them in London and 

Weſtminſter, let Blood and draw. Teeth, which! 

think is the only Part of Surgery they ever pre- 

- tended to practice, e | 

The Abſur- I own I cannot underſtand the Connection 

dityof Bar- there is between a Barber and a Surgeon, nor 
bers prac- can I too much condemn the Folly of trufti 

ti fing Sur- thoſe Bunglers to perform one of rhe niceſt, tho 

gry») common Operations in Surgery. I never ſaw n 

good Surgeon, but was under ſome Apprehenſion 

when he was about to let Blood; yet theſe Fel- 


lows 
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HAIR-MERCHANT. © 


lows for Three-pence, break a Vein at ran- 
dom without the leaſt Heſitation, or the ſmalleſt 
Notion of the Danger of a Miſcarriage. They 
uſe Lancets, which ought more properly to be 
termed Horſe Flimes, and if they miſs to prick 
an Artery every Time they let Blood, it is more 
owning to Chance than any Precaution of theirs. 
When we conſider that ſuch an Accident may 
happen to the moſt skillful Surgeon, and conſe- 
quently, that the ignorant Barber is much more 
liable, and is utterly incapable to remedy the 
Miſchief when done, 72 it a Degree of 
Madneſs to truſt them upon any Conſideration. 

T obſerved in the Chapter upon Surgery, that the 


Barbers and Surgeons were one Corporation. 


While they remained in that Situation they had 
ſome ſmall Pretence to the Practice of Surgery, 
but now they are ſeparated, and become plain 
Barbers, I believe that ridiculous and dangerous 
Part of their Trade will be laid aſide. 

Ihe Trade of a Barber and Peruke-Maker is 
ſufficiently profitable, and their Journeymen 
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pretty conſtantly employ'd. They are generally F ages. 


hired by the Year or the Quarter, and are al- 
lowed Twelve or Fifteen Pounds a Year, beſides 
Bed and Board. It requires no great Strength, 
and a Boy may be bound about Twelve or Thir- 


teen Vears of Age, without any Education but 


that of reading and writing. 


_ OC 


The Hair-Merchant is. the principal Tradeſ. Sger. 2. 
man theWigg-Maker deals with; he is furniſh'd by Of te 


him with Hair, ready pick'd, dreſs'd, and curled, 

fit for weaving. The Hair-Merchant buys Hair of 

thoſe who go up and down the: Country of Eng- 

land to procure it, and imports ſome from abroad ; 

he then ſorts it into Parcels, according to its Co- 

lour and Fineneſs; employs Pickers, fo pick the 
N | lac 
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Black from the White, and the Dead from the 


Live Hair, and Hands to mix it into proper Shades 


of Colour, and curl it, which is done by rofling 
it up on Pipes and baking it in the Oven. They 


have a Method of dying Hair black, and bleach- 
> Ing other Hair white, of putting off Horſe and 


Goat Hair for Human Hair, and many other 
Tricks peculiar to their Trade. There are Hair- 
Merchants who only deal in wheleſale, and ſell 
their Commodity in the Rough ; but the greateſt 


Part of them prepare their Hair in the Manner T 


have mention'd. Country Wigg-Makers and ſome 


few in Town, curl and prepare their own Hair 
likewiſe; but moſt of them find it more to their 
Advantage to buy it from the Hair- Merchant. 


_ The Wigg-Maker employs the Net-Worker for 
Cauls to his 'Wiggs : They, are generally made in 
the Country by Women, and bought up by the 
Haberdaſher, who furniſhes the Wigg-Maker with 
them, and: Silk for- weaving his Hair on, and Rib- 
bons for mounting bis Wiggs. He buys his Blocks 
from the Turner; but I ſhall defer mentioning 
that Trade, till I can range it under a mote pro- 
per Head. | gs TTY Ou 
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. T HE Milliner, though no Male Trade, has a 


juft Claim to a Place on this Occafion, as the 


Fair Sex, who are generally bound to this Bufi- 
neſs, may have as much Curioſity to know the 
Nature of their Employment before they engage 
in it, and ſtand as much in need of found Advice 
R 28A in 
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in the Choice of an Occupation, as the Youth of 


Wearing Apparel, from: the Holland Smock to 


MILLINE XN. 


our Own Sex. 
The Milliner is concern'd in n * pro- Her Bu- 
viding the Ladies with Linnen of all Sorts, fit for __ 


the we and Commode ; but as we are got in- 
to the, Lady's Articles, which are ſo very nume 
rous, the Reader is not to expect that we are 0 
give an — Liſt of every thing belonging to 
them; let it ſuffice in Kue that the Mallaer 
furniſhes them with Holland, Candbeick, Lawn, 
and Lace of all Sorts, and makes thefe Materials 
into Smocks, Aprons, Tippits, | Handkerchiefs, 
Neckaties, Ruffles, Mobs, Caps, Drefs'd-Heads, 
with as many Etceieras as would reach from 
Charing-Crefs to the Royal. Exchung. 

Fhey make up Cloaks, Manteels, Mantdlets, 
Cheens and Capucheeng, of Silk, Velvets, plain 
or brocaded, and trim them with Silver and Gold x 
Lace, or Black Lace: They make up and fell 
Hats, Hoods, and Caps of all Sorts and Materials; 
they find them in res, Muffs, and Ribbons ;_ 
has ſell quilted ;Petticoats, and Hoops of all 
Sizes; &c. and laſtly, ſome of them deal in Ha- 
bits for Riding, and Dreſſes for the Maſquerade: 
In a Word, they furniſh every thing to the Ladies, 
that can contribute to ſet off their Beauty, increaſe 
their Vanity, or render them ridiculous, 

The Milliner muſt be a neat Needle - Woman Her . | 
in all its Branches, and a perfect Connoiſſeur in lane =, 
Dreſs and Faſhion: She imports new Whims $7 
from Paris every Poſt, and puts the Ladies Heads 
in as many different Shapes i in one Month as there 
are different Appearances of the Moon in that 
Space. The moſt, noted of them keep an Agent 
at Paris, who) has. oo elſe. to do but to 
watch the nen of the. ans and 1 | 
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Intelligence of their Change, which ſhe ſignifies to 
her Principals, with as much Zeal and Serrefy as 


an Ambaſſador or Plenipo would the important 
Diſcovery of ſome political Intrigue. They have 


vaſt Profits on every Article they deal in; yet 
give but poor mean Wages to every Perſon they 
employ under them: Though a young Woman 
can work neatly in all manner of Needle Work, 
yet the cannot earn more than Five or Six Shillinge 
a Week, out of which ſhe is to find herfelf in 
Board and Lodging. Therefore, out of Regard 
to the Fair Sex, I muſt caution Parents, not to 
bind their Daughters to this Buſineſs: The vaſt 
Reſort of young Beaus and Rakes to Milliner's 


Shops, expoſes young Creatures to many Temp- 
tations, and inſenſibly debauches their Morals be- 
fore they are capable of Vice. A young Coxcomb 


Caution 
againſt 
breeding 
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no ſooner is Maſter of an Eſtate, and a ſmall Share 
of Brains, but he affects to deal with the moſt 
noted Milliner : If he chance to meet in her 
Shop any thing that has the Appearance of Youth, 
and the fimple Behaviour of undeſigning Inno- 
cence, he immediately accoſts the young Semp- 
ſtreſs with all the little Raillery he is Maſter of, 
talks looſely, and thinks himſelf moſt witty when 
be has crack'd ſome obſcene Jeſt upon the young 
Creature. The Miſtreſs, tho' honeſt, is obliged 
to bear the Wretch's Ribaldry, out of Regard to 
his Cuſtom, and Reſpect to ſome undeſerv'd Ti- 
tle of Quality he wears, and is forced to lay her 
Commands upon the Apprentice to anſwer all his 
Rudeneſs with Civility and Complaiſance. Thus 
the young Creature is obliged every Day to hear 


a2 Language, that by degrees undermines her 


Virtue, deprives her of that modeſt Delicacy of 
Thought, which is the conſtant Companion of 
uncorrupted Innocence, and makes Vice be- 
come familiar to the Ear, from whence * is 

ut 
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MILEINE R. 
but a ſmall Tranſition to the groſſer Gratification 

of the Ap petite 3k... 1 

1 am far from charging all Milliners with the 
Crime of Connivance at the Ruin of their Apo- 
prentices ; hut fatal Experience muſt convince 

the Public, that niue out of ten of the young 
Creatures that ate obliged to ſerve in theſe de 

are ruined and undone: Take a Survey of all the 
common Women of the Town, who take their 
Walks between Charing- Croſs and Fleet- Ditch, -» 
and; I am perſuaded, more than one Half of 


them have been bred Milliners, have been 


debauched in their Houſes, and are abliged to 
throw themſelves upon the Town for Want of 
Bread, after they have left them. Whether then 
it is owing to the Milliners or to the Nature of 
the Bufineſs, or to whatever Cauſe it is owing, 
the Facts are ſo clear, and the Misfortunes attend- 
ing their Apprentices ſo manifeſt, that it ought to - 
be the laſt Shift a young Creature is driven to. 


But if Parents will needs give theit Daughters this Eſpecially | 


kind of Education, let them avoid your private to private 
Hedge Milliners ; thoſe who pretend to deal only Millineri. 
with a few ſelc& Cuſtomers, who {corn to keep 

open Shop, but live in ſome remote Corner: 

Theſe are Decoys for the Unwary; they are but 

Places for Aſſignations, and take the Title of 
Milliner, a more polite Name for à Bad, a 
Procureſs, a Wretch who lives upon the Spoils of 
Virtue, and ſupports her Pride by robbing the 
Innocent of Health, Fame, and Reputation: 

They are the Ruin of private Families, Enemies 

to conjugal Affection, promote nothing but Vice, 
, 
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The Tire-Woman is another humble Servant Szcr.2. 


| *f the Ladies in Matters of Dreß: She is Prime Of the 


7 Miniſter Tire-We- 


Man. 
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Miniſter at the Toylet, and arms the Sex with 
theſe dangerous Weapons, nice Curls, and en- 
chanting Ringlets: She cuts their Hair into all 
Shapes, ſuitable to the Faſhion, and is common- 

| 1ya Judge of Natural and Artificial Complexions ; 

{1th | but mum, that muſt be a Secret, that our Engliſb 

_—_ ' Ladies are aſhamed of their natural Beauty, or 

[ | owe any of their Conqueſts to Paint or Waſhes : 

This Trade of Tire- Woman is abundantly profita- 
| ble; and if ſhe does not carry on the Milliner's 
| Buſineſs, may be conducted very honeſtly ; tho? 

I am ill- natured enough to ſuſpe& that moſt of 

theſe Female Traders, live more by acting Mer- 
£ curies, conveying a Meſſage lily to a diſconſolate 

EE Wife, or a wiſhing Daughter, than by the honeſt. 

Returns of their Trade. 


Sxer. 3. This Tradefman's Buſineſs is eafily gathered 
Of che from the Appellation : His Work neither requires 
Combe. much Labour, Education, or Ingenuity. It is 
Haker, none of the moſt profitable Branches to the Ma- 
5 ſſter; they earn an honeſt Subſiſtance, but though 
their Buſineſs is but in few Hands, I never heard 
1 | of any of them who died remarkably rich, Jour- 
N neymen earn the common Wages, from Twelve 
to Fiftcen Shillings a Week. | 


Ster. 4, Cap-Makers are employed in making Velvet 
DF 1 Caps, and Women's Hoods; and a Species of them 
Cap-Ma- make Leather Caps for Horſemen : Theſe are of 
ker. kin to the Shoe-Maker, and but few in the Buſi- 


_ Heſs. The others are a kind of Miltiners, and, 
: generally ſpeaking, deal in their Commodities, or 
1 fome kind of Haberdaſhery Ware; and thoſe they 
1 employ, either as Apprentices or to work Journey- 
i wolk, are Women, and earn from Nine to Twelve 
3 Shillings a Week, 5 
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The Fan-Maker is an humble gervant of che SECT. 5. 
Ladies, and makes Sticks for Fans of Box, Ivory, O/ the 
Ec. and puts on the Mounts after they are finiſh- Fan- Ma- 


ed by the Painter. The few that are Maſters, and 
keep open Shop, earn a pretty Livelihood; and 
the Journeymen, who are generally paid by the 
Dozen, may earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
Guinea a Week, 


Fan-Painting is an ingenious trifling Branch of Szcr. 6; 
the Painting Buſineſs. It requires no great Fancy, Of tb. 
nor much Skill in Drawing or Painting to make Fan-Pain- 
a Workman ; a Glare of Colours is more neceſ- fer. 


ſary than a polite Invention: Though now and 
then, if he is able to ſketch out ſome Emblema- 


tical Figure or ſome pretty quaint Whim, he has 


a Chance to pleaſe better than one who is not ſo 
adroit, The Italian Mounts are much more in 
Requeſt than any thing of our own Manufacture, 
and large Prices are given for them, A great Part 
of our common Fan- Mounts are engraved and af- 
terwards coloured, which is a great Diſcourage- 
ment to any Improvement at home in this flutter» 
ing Implement of the Ladies, 


If I am not miſtaken I placed the Hoop-Petti- Sxer. 7. 


coat-Maker as an Article in theMilliner's Branch ; Of 


the 


but, upon Recollection, I chuſe to afford this ſe- H:o9- © 
ven- fold Fence a Section by itſelf, fince I am Petti-Coap 
bound to do Houour to every Thing that concerns Mar. 


the Fair; and if I bad lumped it with the reſt of 
their Wardrobe, I might be ſuſpected an Enemy to 


this Female Entrenchment.— The Materials are 


ſtriped Holland, Silk, or Check, according to 


the Quality of the Fair, to be incloſed, and ſup- 
ported with Rows of Wale-Bone, or Rattan, 
hen this ingenious Centrivance came in Faſhion 
has much perplexed * Learned; ſome will have 
a „ it 
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it that Semiramis wore one of them in her famous 
Expedition, and ſome other Antiquaries will have 
us belive the Queen of Sheba was dreſſed in one 
full five Yards in Circumference at her firſt Inter- 
view with Solomon, How theſe Accounts are at- 
teſted I leave to the Learned World to ſettle ; it 
is ſufficient for us to know, that by ſome unluckly 
Accident they came in Diſuſe, and were revived 
again about the Middle of the laſt Century: They 
firſt appeared under the Denomination of Farthin- 
gales, and were leſs in their Dimenſions ; but 
they now ſeem to have arrived at their perfect 
State, and, like all other ſublunary Things, begin 
to decreaſe in Bulk, As to their Uſe, I dare not 
divulge the Secrets of the Fair; they have kept it 
inviolably, nay, better than we have kept theFree- 
Maſon's Sign; for I defy all the Male Creation 
to diſcover the ſecret Uſe the Ladies deſigned 
them for: Some apparent Advantages flow from 
them, which every one may ſee, but they have a 
cabaliſtical Meaning, which none but ſuch as are 
within the. Circle can fathom : We ſee they are 
Friends to Men, for they have let us into all the 
Secrets of the Ladies Legs, which we mightihave 
been ignorant of to Eternity without their Help; 


they diſcover to us indeed a Sample of what we 


wiſh to purchaſe, yet ſerve as a Fence to keep us 
bo an awſul Diſtance. They encourage the Con- 
umption of our Manufactures in a prodigious De- 
ree, and he great Demand we have for Whale- 
one renders them truly beneficial to our good 


Allies the Dutch; in ſhort, they are a public 


Good, and as ſuch I recommend them. 

They are chiefly made by Women: They muſt 
not be polluted by the unhallowed Hangs of a rude 
Male. Theſe Women make a tolerable Living 
by it: The Work is harder than moſt Needle- 
| | ... Work 
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ſell them finiſhed to the Shops, which few of them 


QUILTER. 


Work, and requires Girls of Strength, A Mif- 
treſs muſt have a pretty kind of Genius to make 

them fit well and adjuſt them to the reigning 

Mode; but in the main, it is not neceſſary ſhe 
{ſhould be a Witch, 


Since I am ſo bold as to make free with the Sgr. 8, 
Ladies Hoop-Petticoat, I muſt juſt peep under Of tbe 
the Quilted-Petticoat. Every one knows the Duilters. 
Materials they are made of : They are made moſt- 
ly by Women, and ſome Men, who are employ'd 
by the Shops and earn but little. They quilt 
likewiſe Quilts for Beds for the Upholder, This 
they make more of than of the Petticoats, but 
not very conſiderable, nothing to get rich by, 
unleſs they are able to purchaſe the Materials and 


do. They rarely take Apprentices, and the Wo- 
men they employ to help them, earn Three or 
Four Shillings a Week and their Diet. 


Thread-Shops deal moſtly in that Article, SzCT. 9. 
Like moſt other retail Branches, it requires more Of ibe 
Money than Brains; the Trade is ſoon learned, Thread- 
and few of them take Journeymen, except ſuch Mas, 
as want one rather as a Book-keeper, to whom 
they allow from Twelve to Twenty Pounds a 
Year and Board ; but a Lad who underſtands Ac- 
counts, in one Month's Time is as capable for the . 
Station, as he that has ſerv'd Jacob's Apprentice- 


{hip, NEST, 
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CHAP, XL, 
Of the STocknG-Wraver, 


SECT. 1. THE Stocking-Weaver is but of late Invention; 

* 1 found out, as the Story goes, by a young 

av Gentleman of Oxford. This Gentleman happen- 

ed to fall in Love with a young Woman, of F or- 

tune and Family inſerior to himſelf, and married 

her without the Conſent of his Relations; who 

abandon'd bim upon this undutiful Step: The 

young Couple were ſoon reduced to Difficulties; 

and in alittle Time had nothing to ſubſiſt on, but 

a mere Trifle the young Woman earned by knit- 

ting of Stockings. As this was their main Sup- 

port, and that one Hand could get very little by 

it, ger ſet the young Gentleman upon find- 

The In- ing out a _ more expeditious ; he | arte ſo 

ventien of happy in his Enquiry as to fall upon the Invention 

the ak of j EN which © de to great 

ing-Wea- Perfection, and by it in a ſhort Time put himſelf 

wver's Loom, in Circumſtances independent of his, till now, in- 
OY Parents. 4 , 

X he Loom has receiv'd ſeveral Improvements 
_—_— ſince, till it has arrived at the Perfection of a 
the Art. compleat Engine, whereon Norhings of all Sorts 

c̃an be wrought with great Art and Expedition. 
The Combing of Wool, invented by Biſhop 

Blaze, added a further Improvement to this 

Manufacture, and the eftabliſhing of the Mill for 

Throwing of Silk at Derby, by Sir Thomas Lombe, 

has compleated it, and enabled us not only to fur- 

piſh ourſelves and the Britiſb Plantations with Silk 
and Worſted Stockings, but many other Parts of 


Europe. 
IE 1 The 
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The Stocking -Weaver requires ſame Ingenui- His Genius 
ty ; though the moſt laborious Part lies upon the 
ngine, which requires ſome Strength to work at: 


A Youth of tolerable Genius may acquire all the 
Knowledge neceſſary to make him a tolerable 


Workman in three Years Time, It is abundant» 

ly profitable to the Maſter, but not ſo much to 

the Journeymen; for few of them earn above 

Nine or Ten Shillings a Week, with the cloſeſt Hill ages. 

Application; they are paid ſo much every Pair of S 

Stockings ; and if they have not a Loom of their 

own, allow the Maſter Two Shillings a Week for 

the Uſe of his. | 
Enit-Stockings are much preferable in Durable» Of Hut- 

neſs and Strength to thoſe made in the Loom; but Stockings. 

the Time 3 in knitting Stockings of any 

Fineneſs raiſes their Price too much for common 

Wear: The Scotch make the beſt Knit- Stockings 

of any People iu Europe, and ſell them at exorbi- 

tant Rates; Thirty Shillings for a Pair of White 

Knit-Stockings from Aberdeen is a common Price, 

and ſome amount to Four Pounds, 

The Hoſier buys 8 Night-Caps, Socks, Secr. 2. 
Gloves, Se. from the Manufacturer, and ſells Of tbe 
them by Retail: Some of them employ Looms He/er's 
themſelves, and are in that reloedt Stocking Sep. 
Weavers, His Judgment conſiſts in. knowing the 
Property and Prices of thoſe Commodities, which 
may be eaſily acquired; and not worth any Pre- 
ſon's while to ſerve an Apprenticeſhip merely for 
the Knowledge to be acquired in Buying and 


Selling. 
| SERA... 
PP 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the TAX N Ex, and the Workers in 


| Leather. | 
82 . I EFORE we make Shoes we muſt prepare the 

- The Tan- Leather for that Purpoſe ; Leather is tanned . 
ner. after this Manner; the Bullock's Hide is put into a 


De Man. Pit of Lime, which ſtrips it of the Hair and pre- 
ner of Tan- pares it for the Remainder of the Operation: It 
ing Lea- lies ſome time in this Pit, the Workmen _ 
ther. Care that it does not lie ſo long as to burn; an 
; is afterwards waſhed, the Hair ſcraped off and pre- 
pared for the Bark-Pit : The Bark generally uſed 
is Oak Bark, ſtripped from the Timber in Sum- 
mer, dried in the Sun, and made ſmall in a Mill 
which the Tanners uſe for that Purpoſe ; but ſe- 
veral other Barks will ſerve for the ſame End, 
ſuch as Birch, Saly, &c. and —__ better than 
any. The Leather is put into the Pit full of this 
Bark, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water, and 
remains there till it is ſufficiently barked, which 
they know by cutting a Piece of the Hide to ſee 
if the Bark has penetrated quite through. After 
it is taken out of the Bark-Pit it is dried and 
comes under the Dreſſer's Hands, who ſhaves off 
all the uneven rough Inſide, and prepares it with 
Oils for the Shoe-Maker's Uſe. Sole-Leather re- 
2 but little Dreſſing in compariſon to Upper- 
Leather ; and every different Species of Leather 
has a different Method of Dreſſing. 
As to Tanning, it is generally performed in the 
Country, and the Hides ready tanned are ſent up, 
to Londen, and bought by the ſeveral Claſſes of 
Leather-Dreſſers at Zeadenhall Market. 
| „„ Leather- 


[ 
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Leather-Dreſſers, of all Sorts, haye a large Pro- 
F. require a great Stock, and give large Credit, 
'T 


* 


e Journeymen earn from Fifteen to Twenty Wages of a 
Shillings a Week, require great Strength, and Leather. 
is a nauſeous dirty Buſineſs through all its Branches. Dre/er, 
A Youth can do no good at it till he is about Fi. 
teen or Sixteen, which is early enough to 1 
him: As to his Education, he requires only K.cad- 
ing and Writinng, which he may be witho'%, :7 he 
does not expect to be a Maſter. | 


The Leather-Seller is he who deals in Hides and Sxer. 2, 
Skins of all ſorts, ready tanned and dreſſed for the Of ibe 
Conſumer. He is a Shop- keeper, and in ſome £Leather- 
meaſure a wholeſale Dealer: He requires a conſi- Seller. 
derable Stock of ready Money to ſet him up with; 
not much Ingenuity, and a little Time and Expe- 
rience teaches him the common Faults, Proper- 
ties, and Prices of Leather. It is a very reputa- 
ble profitable Buſineſs, and they give their Shop- 
keeper and Book: keeger from Twenty to Forty 
Pounds a Year, in proportion to the Extent of 
their Trade, 9 | ; 


The Leather-Cutter is a Tradeſman lately ſtar- Szcp, 3. 
ted up between the Leather-Dreſſer and the Shoe Of the 
Maker. This laſt, till of late Years, bought his Leather. 
Leather in Skins or half Hides from the Dreſſer, Cutter. 
and cut out his Work himſelf; but the Number 
of poor Shoe-Makers, who are not able to lay out 
more Money at once than the Price of Materials 
for a Pair of Shoes, have given Riſe to this Branch. 

They cut out their Leather in Soals and Up- 

er-Leathers, that is, in Bits that anſwer thoſe 

ſes, according to the ſeveral Sizes, and ſell them 
to the neceſſitous Shoe- Maker. It is a very pro- 
fitable Trade, requires a general Knowledge in 
the Properties of Leather, and Judgment enough 

| to 


1 


ea 8 


to cut their Skins and Hides in ſuch a manner as 
they ſhail yield moſt Patterns for Pairs of Shoes 
without Waſte, It requires leſs Judgment ta 
make a Workman, and leſs Money to make a 


Maſter than the Leather-Drefſer, The Journey« 


men, who are but few, and enerally decayed 
Shoe- Makers, have but ſmall Wages. | 


SecrT. 4. 
Of the 
Loft and 
Hal- Ma- 
ker, 


| The Laſt- Maker is the next Tradeſman neceſ- 


- fary to the Shoe-Maker. Laſts are made gener- 


rally of Birch, or of ſome ſoft Wood: It is a la- 


borious Employment to make them, tho' they are 


much aſſiſted by a kind of Engine, with which 
they cut them: ſt is a large Knife, the one End "* 


it find to a Block, in ſuch manner as it can be 


$xer. 5. 
Of the 
Shoe-Ma- 
ber, 


moved up and down; ta the other End is faxed 
the Handle; they hold the Piece of Wood upon 
the Block, and by raiſing, the Handle apply the 
Edge where. deſign to cut, then forcing down 
with the other Hand it is done with a good deal of 
Eaſe. . They make Wooden-Heels for an and 
Women's Shoes; but neither Heels or Laſts re - 
quire a great Share of Ingenuity : It is but a poor 
—_— and the Wages of a Journeyman but 
mall, EX: 4 


The Shoe- Maker may now go to work, as his 
Leather is dreſs'd and cut, and his Heels made. 
It is much more ingenious to make a Woman's 
Shoe than a Man's: Few are good at both, they 
are frequently two -diſtin& Branches; the Woe 
man's Shoe-Maker requires much neater Seams, 
as the Materials are much finer, They employ 
Women to bind their Shoes and ſew the Quarters 
together, when they are made of Silk, Damask, 
or Callimanco. This Buſineſs affords reaſonable 
Profit to the Maſter ; but the Journeymen, eſpe» 
cially in the Men's Way, get but ſmall Wages; 

not 
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His ages 


not above Nine or Ten Shillings a Week: T 
are paid ſo much a Pair, according to the Work 
and Largeneſs of the Shoes. The — Shoe - 
Makers ſupply moſt of the Sale- Shops in Town, 

the Price of making being too large here to allow 

theſe Shop- keepers to employ London Workmen; 

The Hands in this Branch are pretty conſtantly 
employed, except in froſty Weather, when the 

Wax they uſe upon their Thread hinders them 

from working; or if they do work upon Neceſ- 

ſity in Froſt, with the Help of great Fires, their 

Work is good for nothing. It does not require Hs Ge- 
much Strength, nor a mechanic Head; a mode- #ivs and 
rate Share of Ingenuity goes to the compleating Strergt 
this Tradeſman : A Youth may be bound about — 
Fourteen, and at coming out of his Time be ſuf- 
ficiently qualified to ſet up for himſelf, or work 
ourney-work z unleſs he has idled his Time, or 

een bound to a very ignorant Maſter. 


Buckles of Steel, Braſs, and the coarſer Metals Sgr. 6. 
are moſtly made in the Country, where Labour Of the 
is cheap; however, there are ſome made here, Buck/e- 
and handſome Bread made by it. This Trade is Mater, 
rather piddling than laborious, and requires ſome. _.. 
Fancy to invent new Faſhions, A Journeyman 
may earn from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a 
Week, if he gives any Application. But the 
beſt Branch of Buckle-making is making Silver- 
Buckles, either plain, carv*d, or ſet with Stones : | 
It is a Branch of the Silver-Smith's Buſineſs, and 
a genteel Livelihood is made of it, by working for 
the Shops, Thoſe ſet with Stones is the Jeweller's 
Buſineſs, and a Journeyman at either may earn 5 
from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week. Srcr 7. 

i | Of the 

TheButton-Mould-Maker requiresas little In- * $5 

genuity as any Mechanic I know; he has a ſmall M. 
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Of the 
Button 
Maker. 


SecT. 9. 


Metal. 
Button- 
Maker. 


der. 10. 


Of the 


Patten, 
Clog, and 
Pattene 
Ring- 
Maker. 


$xcr. 8. 


Of the © 


* 
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Hand-Engine, which cuts and ſhapes the Mould 


without his Head or much of his Strength being 
concerned: It is but a poor Buſineſs, and requires 
ſo little to commence Maſter that there are few . 
Journeymen in the Trade ; but ſuch as are may 
earn from Two Shillings to Half a Crown a Day, 


* The laſt Tradeſman formed the Mould, and this 


it with Mohair, c. We have already 
treated of the Silver and Gold Buttcn-Maker, 
Chap. XXX. which is a much more ingenious 
Buſineſ sthan this; however, this has its Beauties 
but the greateſt Part of the Work is done in the 


Country and ſent up to the Shops in Town; if 
there are any made here they are chiefly Livery- 


Buttons, or ſome particular beſpoke Pattern, 
Thoſe who work at this Branch are paid by the 
Dozen, according to the Work ; but can ſcarce 
make a Livelihood, tbe Country Buttons, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe made on the Loom, having ſo beat down 
the Prices, | | 


4 


There is another Species of Button-Makers 


thoſe who make them of Metal: Theſe are like- 


wiſe moſtly made in the Country. This Branch 
requires neither much Strength nor many Talents, 
nor is there much fo be made of it; thoſe who 
work Journey-work make little more than La- 
bourers Wages, and ſome not ſo much, 


The Patten and Clog-Maker is a Species of the 
Shoe-Maker ; they only deal in ſtronger Mate- 
rials: They uſe the beſt of Leather for Clogs, and 
buy it from the Leather-Cutter. The Patten» 
Ring-Maker is a Claſs of Smiths who work only 


for this Branch, which is but poor Bread: But 


the Clog making, to a Journeyman, is rather bet- 
ter than Shoe-making; if he works conſtantly, 


and does not ſpend an unreaſcnable Part of his 


Time 
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Time at the Ale-houſe, he may earn Fifteen Shil- Wage. 
lings a Week. It requires more Strength, but 

leſs Ingenuity than the Shoe-Maker, and, if Iam. * 
not much miſtaken, is not near fo much over- 
ſtocked. Education to any of the Branches of the 
Shoe-Maker is no ways neceſlary to their Buſi- 
neſs, only Writing and Reading is neceſſary to 
them as to the reſt of Mankind, who can never__ . 
find Time employed in learning ſuch neceffarg* 
Helps to domeſtic Life miſapplied. e 


dbecbeckee Ketone kee erke oth bobobdtts 
CH AP. XLII. 
Of the HATTER and F ELr-Mak ER. 


WE have taken Care for the Warmth of the Secr. r. 
Feet, let us juſt touch upon the Hatter, that The Hatten 
our Heads may be ſecured from the Injury of the s 
Weather. Hats are made of the Fur of Hares, 

Coneys, and Beavers, and ſome are made of 

Wool. The Materials are formed into the Shape Hi, Buff 
of Hats by Paſte: They are wrought originally ge, and 
White, and.,afterwards dy'd Black. It is a very Genius. 
ingenious Buſinefs; but a very dirty one. It is 
abundantly profitable to the Maſter, and the 
Journeyman earns Fifteen Shillings a Week, and 

is pretty conſtantly employ'd. It requires no great 
Strength; a Youth may be bound at Fourteen, 

and his Education may be as mean as he pleaſes, 


The Hat-Band-Maker is but a poor obſolete Szcr. 2. 
Buſineſs, though formerly ſaid to be a very re- Of the © 
table and profitable Trade ; but I can find no Hat- Band 
ootſteps of their Significance, but in their being Mater. 
made a Company in the Beginning of the Reign 
of K ing Charles the Firſt, 
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SncrT. 3. 
Of the 

: Felt» Men. 


ter. 


SKINNER. 


Felt-Mongers are thoſe who buy Skins of all 
ſorts, with the Wool on, from the Country Peo- 
ple, which they take off, and ſell the Skins dreſs'd 


to the Glovers, c. and the Wool to the Wool- 
Staplers, As they travel much in all Weathers, 
and are much among Water, it requires a bardy 
Conſtitution; but the Wages are but little more 


than thoſe of a common Labourer, 


The Furrier deals in all manner of Skins drefs'd 
with the Fur on, and ſells Hare and Beaver- Wool 
to Hatters. There are-Shop-keepers who only 
employ others to dreſs the Skins, and Women to 
cut off the Hair ; but theſe, though incorporated 
with the Furriers, are not properly Skinners 
thoſe I mention are the working Tradeſmen who 


manufacture this rich Commodity, We have very 


few Furs of ouf own Growth, except we call 
Rabit-Skins by that Name : We are chiefly ſup- 
plied from Nerth America and Ru ſſia with what 
we want of this Commodity, which, in this Cli- 
mate, is more for Ornament than Uſe. The 
working Furrier earns from Fifteen to Twenty 


Shillings a Week, and Clerks or Shop-keepers 


1 — 


to this Branch may have Fifteen or Twenty 
Pounds a Vear. N 


SzcT.5. The Girdler is a Tradeſman employs in 


Of the 
Girdley, 


* 


making Belts and other Accoutrements for. the 
Army, &c. but is of very little Importance at 
preſent, and only mention'd as it is an old City 
Company. 5 5! 
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GLOVER. 
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C HAP. XIII. 
Of be Grovzx. 


TEA Glover deals in a Species of Leather dif- 
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ferent from the Shoe-Maker : The Skins he 


uſes are hot tanned, but allum'd; for which Rea- 
ſon that-Kind is generally called Allum Leather. 


He makes Gloves of Sticep, Kid, and Doe Skins, 


and makes Breeches of Shamy (a Species of Sheep 
Skin differently dreſſed from the other) and of 
Buck Skin, The Glover and Breeches- Maker 
are ſometimes feparate Trades ; but they are of- 
tener together, The Glover lines Gloves with 
Furs and Rabbit Skins, and ſometimes ſells Muffs 
and Tippets of Fur and Ermine. Both Glover 
and Breeches-Maker are a Species of the Taylor; 


His Buff. 


neſs. 


their chief Inftruments being the Sheers and Needle. 


As to the Glover, the Hands employed in London 
in making them are but few, and a good many of 
them Women: The Glover cuts . oy out into 
their ſeveral Sizes, and gives them out to be ſewed 


at ſo much a Pair: A good Hand may get Ten or Wager. 


Twelve Shillings a Week. The Shops are moſt 

fupplied from the Country, the beſt from Scotland: 
The Jriſb excel in Kid-Skin; but the Duty makes 
them come dear. This Art requires neither much 


Strength nor Ingenuity ; only as it is a ſedentary | 


or pthyſicky Diſpoſition, © 
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His En- 
ployment 
and Ge- 
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STAY-MAKER. 
check check ebe hho tobrhbebehds 
c HAP. XLIV. 


Of the STAT MAKER. 
H E Stay Maker is employed in making Stays, 


; Jumps, and Bodice for the Ladies: He ought 


to, be. a very. polite Tradeſman, as he approches 


the Ladies ſo nearly; and poſſeſſed of a tolerable 


Share of Aſſutance and Command of , "Temper to 
approach their delicate Perſons in fitting on their 
Stays, without being moved or put out of Coun- 
tenance. He is obliged to inviolable Secrecy in 
many Inſtances, where he is obliged by Art to 


mend a crooked Shape, to bolſter up a fallen Hip, 


or diſtorted Shoulder: The delicate eaſy Shape we 


ſo much admire in Mirandt is intircly the work- 


manſhip of the Stay-Maker ; to him ſhe reveals 
all her natural Deformity, which ſhe induſtriouſly 


conceals from the fond Lord, who was caught by 
her flender Waiſt : Her Shape ſhe owes to Steel 


and Whalebone, her Black Locks to the Tire- 


Woman, and her florid Complexion to Paint and 


Pomatum : She is like the Jack-Daw in the Fable, 
dreſſed out in borrowed Plumes, and her natural 


Self, when depoſited. in the Bridal-Bed, is a mere 
Lump of animated Deformity, fitter fat for the 


Undertaker than to be initiated in the Myſteries 
of Connubial Joy. How neceſſary a Qualifica- 
tion is it in that kind of Tradeſmen to keep the 
Deformed ſecret? and how dangerous to the Re- 
poſe of the Fair Sex would it be to blab the miſ- 
ſhapen Truth? I am ſurpriſed the Ladies have not 
found out a Way to employ Women Stay-Makers 
rather than truſt our Sex with what ſhould be 
kept as inviolable as Free-Maſonry: * _ 
| | or 


STAY-MAKER:; © 


Work is too hard for Women, it requires more 

Strength than they are capable of, to raiſe Walls 

of Defence about à Lady's Shape, which is liable 

to be ſpoiled by ſo many Accidents. 9 a „ 91 
The Materials in Stays are Tabby, Canvaſs, and The Mate. 

Whale-F ng called Whale- Bone : The rials and 

Stay-Maker takes the Lady's Shape as nicely as he Proceſs of 

can, if it is natural; and where it is not, he ſup- making 4 


plies the Deficiency:; then he cuts out the Tabby 


given out to Women to be ſtitched, at ſo much 
the Pair of Stays : This Part of the Stay- making 


above a Crown or Six Shillings a Week, let her 
ſit as cloſe as ſhe pleaſe . 
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Pair of 
and Canvaſs by the Shape in Quarters, which are 
Stitchers, + 


Wages. 
Trade is but poor Bread; A Woman cannot earn _ 


The Whale · Fin we have-moſily from Hand; Scr. 1: 
and the preparing it for Uſe was till of late a Se- Of the 
cret, in a few Hands; though, like Columbus's Whale- 


Egg, there appears little in it now it is diſeover- Se Dreſ- | 


ed. Thoſe who cut it and prepare it forthe Shops ere, and 


have a very large Copper, about the Length 


of a Fin; in theſe the Fins are boiled till they ae, 


grow ſoft: They are taken out while hot, and © 
placed in a Vice to ſupport them, while the 
Workman cuts them, or rather ſplits them into 
long ſquare Pieces, ſuch as they are ſold in the 
Shops: It requires no other Dexterity but to fol- 
low the Grain of the Fin with the Knife, in the 
ſora Caſk, 
rdaſhers 


ſame manner as a Cooper ſplits a 

The Stay- Maker buys it from the 
in their Branch in Lengths, and cuts it in thin 
Slices fit for their own Uſe. After the Stays are 


ſtitched, and the Bone cut into thin Slices of 


equal Breadths and the proper Lengths, it is thurfl 


in between the Rows of Stitching: This requires 
a gcod deal of Strength, and is by much the niceſt 


Part of Stay Work ; there is not above one Man 


in a Shop who can execute this Work, and he is 


either 
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, rather the moſt ingenious Art He i 


Waxes. 


Sic. 2. 


Of thee 


| Bod ice- 


Ster. 3 


Of the 
Child's- 


BODICE-MAKER. 
either Maſter or Foreman, and has the beft Wages. 


When the Stays are boned, they are looſly ſewed 
together, and carried Home 1 to be fitted; 


if they anſwer according eQation they are 
bound, the — laid — e Seam, and the 
Lacing down the tomacher, and are then fit for 


the Lady's Uſe. 
This is a Species of the Taylor's Buſineſs and | 


Mechaniſm of che Needle. == hart 


age Profits when they are paid, and the = 


neymen's W 


es are the ſame with the Taylors, 


and regulated 1 Act of Parliament: They are, 


like them, much overſtocked; though the Preſs 
for the War about a Vear age has thinned them. 
They are three or four Mont 


nomiſts of the Time they may expect to be em- 
ployed. Their Education has no Connexion with 
their Buſines, and a Boy may be bound about 
fourteen Years of Age. . | 


« 'Thereire: 4 Speries of Tradeſmen wo make 
— -elfe hut Bodice, which every Woman 
e differ from Stays; but Women are chiefly 
'd. They are made, if I miſtake not, of 
Pack- 'hread inſtead — 3 _ thoſe 

d, either aa Maſter or eople, 
yi — — Subſiſtence: Wan that — yt 
ply- themſelves, and refrain from Gin, ___ get 
from Fire to Eight Shillings a Week. 


| Child's Codt-nailing is another Branch of the 


Tapes and Stay-making Buſineſs, chiefly engroſ= 


ſed by Women, who make a good Living of it: 


Ceoat-Ma- It requires a tolerable pg but not much 


| 4 tr. 


dtre th. 
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of the Year out of 
Buſimeſs, and are niot over-and-above good Oeco- 
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MANTUAMARER: 
ram 9) i e — an iv %% li Ah 57006) 
the ManToa-MaxEn, 
T* Mantua-Maker, as ſhe is a Servant of 


the Ladies, may take it amiſs if ſhe is not 
allowed a Place among the many Arts and 


ſteries we are treating of, Her Buſineſs is to bur #9 Her Bufs- 


Night-Gowns, Mantuas, and Petticoats, Robe de ne 


Chambres, &c. for the Ladies. She is Siſter to 


— 


the Taylor, and like him, muſt be a perfect Con- and na- 


noiſſeur in Dreſs and Faſhion ; and like the Stay- 
Maker, ſhe mult keep the Secrets'ſhe is intruſted 
with, as much as a Woman can: For, though 


lificat ion 


the Stay-Maker does his Bufineſs as nicely as poſs. 


ſible, and conceals all Deformities with the greats 
eſt Art, yet the Mantua-Maker muſt Kiovet 
then at ſome times; fie muſt ſee them, and pre- 
tend to be blind; and at all times ſhe muſt ſwear 


herſelf to an inviolable Secrecy :* ſhe muſt learn 


to flatter all Complexions, praiſe all Shapes ; and; 


in a Word, ought to be compleat Miſtreſs of the 


Art of Diſfimulation. It requires a vaſt Stock of 


Patience to bear the Tempers of moſt of their 
Cuſtomers, and no ſmall Share of Ingenuity to 


execute their innumerable Whims, Their Profits Wage. 


are but inconfiderable, and the Wages they give 
their Journeywomen mal in proportion ; they 
may make a ſhift, with great Sobriety and ¶ EKco- 
nomy, to live upon their Allowance ; but their 
Want of Prudence, and general Poverty, has 
brought the Buſineſs into ſmall Reputation: If a 


young Creature, when out of her Time, has no 


riend to adviſe with, or be a Check upon her 
ConduR, it is more than ten to one but ſhe takes 


Qa ſome 
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dulous, and too ſoon. yields them a Prey 


from this, that Parents, who bind their Daughters 
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ſome idle, if not vicious Courſe, by the many 


Temptations to which her Sex and narrow Cir- 
cumſtances ſubject her. It is a Misfortune to the 


Fair Sex, when they are left young to their own 


Management, that they can ſcarce avoid falling 
into the many Snares laid for them by deſigning 


Men: Even their Virtues contribute to their Un- 


doing; Men pride themſelves in debauching ſuch 


as betray any Marks of modeſt Virtue ; their na- 


tural Innocence and Good - nature make them cre- 
to the 
affected Sighs and perjured Oaths of thoſe who 
have no other View but their Ruin. In ſhort, 


nothing can properly ſave them from falling but 
their Pride, which the ſervile Condition of a Jour- 


ney woman too often humbles: I would conclude 
to this Buſineſs, muſt not think they have done 
their Duty, when, according to the Phraſe, they 
have put a Trade into their Hands; they muſt 
inſtil into them early Principles of Piety, and in- 
ſpire them with 2 virtuous Pride, and a delicate 
Concern for their Reputation: They ought to 
watch their Motions, and aſſiſt their unexperien- 
ced Vears with good Advice; and never think 
themſelves diſcharged of their Parental Duty, till 
they have ſettled them in the World under the 
Portection of ſome Man of Sagacity, Induſtry, 


and Good- nature: A Woman is always under 


Age till ſne comes (in the Law 2 to be un- 
der Cover. A Youth may be ſet a- float in the 
World as ſoon as he has got a Trade in his Head, 
without much Danger of ſpoiling ; but a Girl is 
ſuch a tender, tickliſh Plant to rear, thar there is 
no permitting her out of Leading-ftrings till ſhe 

is bound to a Huſband, SES 


CHAP. 
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E have taken a Survey of moſt of the Crafts 
d concerned in building, finiſhing, and fur- 
niſhing our Houſe ; of all the Tradeſmen and 


Women employed in Dreſs or Wearing Apparel; 
we have ſupplied ourſelves with Houſe, Furni- 


ture, and Dreſs; we muſt next ſet up an Equi- 


page, not only out of Oſtentation, and to gratify 
our Pride, but out of Regard to the Public 3 
ſince a great Number of Hands are profitably em- 
ployed by this Degree of Vanity. 
How long Coaches and Chariots have been in 
Faſhion in this Ifland, I am at a loſs to find; 
though I am apt to conjecture we knew very little 
of them till ater the Norman Conqueſt, Chariots 
for War are of an old Invention; the moſt an- 
tient Hiſtorians make mention of them ; but 
Coaches, or, as the Quaker affects to call them, 
theſe Leathern Conveniencies, I believe have been 
but a few Centuries in common Uſe in Great 
Britain, We have now got ſeveral Sorts, Shapes, 
and Figures of them, and the Art of Coach- 
making is arrived to the utmoſt Perfection. 


The Coach-Maker's proper Buſineſs is to make Sect. 1. 
the Body of the Coach, and all the Carriage ex- Of the 
cept the Wheels; his Trade is compounded of the Coach- 


his Work by the Aſſiſtance of the Founder, Tire- 


Smith, Wheeler, Carver, and Painter: He is a 


Carpenter, as he frames the Body and Carriage of 
Wood; a Taylor, as he lines the Inſide with 
N C 3 Cloth, 


W e's Taylor, and Shoe-Maker ; he finiſhes 9 £ 
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Wages 


Sxcr. 2. 


Of the 
 Coach- 


Carver. 


Sxcr. 3. 


Of the 
Co ach- 
Wheeler. 


quires a great Stock of ready Money to ſet up ang | 


N 
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Cloth, Silk, Velvet, or other Materials, to which 
by is obliged to uſe his Needle; and he is a Sbe e- 
aker, as he covers the Top and Sides with Lea- 
ther, in which he is ſometimes obliged to uſe his 
Awl. This is a Coach-maker's proper Buſineſs ; 
as tothe reſt of the Work, it is finiſhed by Tradeſe 
men who know nothing of his Art, and apply 
themſelves only to particular Articles. 
The Coach-Maker is a genteel. profitable Buſi- 
neſs both to Maſter and Journeyman: ; bug e- 


continue Trade ; they with none but No- 
bility and Quality, and according to their Mode 
muſt truſt a long Time, and ſometimes may haps» 
pen never to be paid. I cannot apprehend that it 
requires any notable Genius to form a Coach- 
Maker, ordinary Talents will do the Buſineſs; it 


requires Strength, and a Youth can be of little 
Service to bimſelf or Maſter till he is arrived at 


the Age of Fiſteen; unleſs he is of a more than 
ordinary robuſt Make. The Wages of a Journey - 
man Coach-Maker, if good for any thing, is 3 
Crown a Day; nor is the Trade over-and-above 
ſtooked with good Hands, 22885 b 


In baiſhing the Wood Part of the Coach, Cha- 
riot, Landau, &c. the Coach-Maker employs the 
Coach-Carver ; that is, a Clafs of Carvers who 
apply particularly to this Branch and no other ; 
they know nothing elſe of Coach-making but this 
of Carving, and are as ignorant of any other kind 
of Carving as they are of that, It requires no 
nice Hand, nor a very penetrating Head, yet is 
tolerably profitable; they may make Thirty Shil- 
lings a Week, if they are employed. 


The Wheeler is employed in making Wheels 
for all manner of Carriages ; I mean the moogyn 
Work, 
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Ingenuity; a Boy of a weakly Conftitution can 
make no Hand at this Trade. It is abundantly if 
profitable to the Maſter, and a Journeyman earns | =_ 
from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week. A 5 
Youth may be bound about Fifteen, : 


There is a Claſs. of Founders who: only work Ster. 4 

for Coach-Makers, in caſting the Braſſes for the Of rbe 
the Hinges for the Doors, the Buckles for Coach- 

the Harneſs, and all the other Decorations uſed Founder. 
about Coaches that are made of Braſs, or any 
other caſt Metal: He is furniſhed with Moulds _ 
for every Sort of Work commonly uſed in Coach« = 
making; knows how to make Moulds for new | 
Patterns when required and well paid for them ; 
and works in ate reſpe& upon the ſome Prin- 
ciples with other Founders, only differing from 
them in the particular Works caſt: His Profits as 
Maſter and the Wages of his Journeymen are 
much the ſame with the Founder for the Stove- 
Grate-Maker, Cc. and the Genius, Strength, 
and Age required are alike in both Claſſe. 


The Coach-Maker, having prepared the Body Secr, 5. 
of his Carriage, muſt cover it with Leather, and Of 7b. 
he deals with a Currier who dreſſes Leather for no Coach- 
other Uſe. There is no material Difference in the Leather 
Manner of drefling Coach-Leather and that for Currier. 
| Shoes and Boots, but the chief Difference lies in * 
the Subſtance of the Leather, This Currier buys 
up Skins fit for this Purpoſe and no other; and 
; finds his Account in dealing with the Coach- 
| Makers only, who allow him a pretty large Pro- 
fit; though of late Years it has been but tick» 


liſh Dealing with this Trade, on account of many | , 
4 unexpected Failures ; the Currier on ſuch Occa- 
; ſions, is generally pretty deep in, and truſts the 
a | Q 4 Coach- 


— 


may be bou 
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© TIRE-SMITH.. 


| Coach-Maker more than any other of his Trades- 


men. This Claſs of Leather-Dreſſers requires 
Strength; is a greaſy ſtinking Buſineſsz a Youth 

* Fourteen or Fifteen, and 
w hen out of his Time may earn from Fifteen to 
Twenty Shillings a Week. | 


The Tyre-Smith is a Claſs of the Smith's 
Trade, employed only in making the Iron-Work 
belonging to a Coach- Carriage. It is a very in- 

enious profitable Branch of Trade, and the niceſt 

ieces of Work are Springs for Spring-Coaches ; 
They had formerly large Prices for that Invention, 
but of late Years they are made to much greater 
Perfection and more than Cent. per Cent. cheaper. 
There is great Variety in their Buſineſs, and they 
— employ the beſt Hands in the Smith 
Trade: They give ſome of their Journeymen 
Two and Twenty Shillings a Week ; but the 
common W ages of an ordinary Workman, who is 
not a mere Hammer-Man, is Fifteen or Sixteen 
Shillings, As to his Genius, Ape, c. I refer 
the Reader to the Section on fx Jack-Smith, 
Page 180, 9 | 


The Coach-Buckle-Maker is another Species of 
the Smith, employed only in making TIron- Buckles 
for the MHarneſs of Coaches: He forges them with 
the Hammer, and beftows little or no filing upon 
them, then lacquers them with Braſs Lacquer if 
required, or blacks. them. This is but a poor 
Trade ; I think it cannot afford tokeep Journey- 
men; every Man is his own Maſter, and 3 


ſo without being much of a Conjurer; a little 


Practice and cloſe Application may bring him in 
Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week, 


The 


> > 


HARNESS-MARKE R. ads 
This Tradeſman makes the Harneſs for the Szcr. 8. | 
Horſes: His Buſineſs requires more Strength O/ he + | 
than Ingenuity z he is of kin to the Shoe-Maker, Co ach- 
as he works with Awl and waxed Thread; but Hermes. 
he has much larger Profits, both as Maſter and Maler. 
12 The Journeyman may earn from 
ifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week, and is pretty 
conſtantly employed, but more in the Winter 
than in the Summer. A Youth may be bound 
about Fifteen ; younger than that he can be of 
little Uſe to himſelf, or his Maſter : As to his 
Genius, he requires rather leſs than the Shoe- 


Maker, and his Education may be as ſimple as 
poſſible | 


Theſe are the chief of the Tradeſmen employed 
by the Coach-Maker, unleſs we mention the 
Woollen-Draper, Mercer, or Coach- Painter, of 
whom we have treated under other Heads, He is 
ſupplied with Glaſſes from the Glaſs Grinder, of 
whom we havelikewiſe treated under that Head. 


coho dbobohdbohobect rote 
HA. XLVIL 
Of the SADDLER, and thoſe emplo ed by him. 


HE Saddler is the next Perſon we muſt em- Secr. 1. 
L ploy, to compleat our Equipage. He furniſhes Of the 
us with Saddles of all Sorts, Houſings, Caps, Hol- Sadler. 
ſter-Caſes, Bridles, Capariſons, Girths, Surſin- 1 
gles, Bruſhes, Spunges, and Curry-Combs ; with 
every Thing elſe relating to Horſe Furniture : He 
is related in his proper. Branch to the Shoe- Maker, 
as he uſes Leather, Awl, and waxed Thread; he 
is a kin to the Taylor, as he ſews Houſings, Ca- 
pariſons, and Horſe-Body-Cloths, He furniſhes 


his 


* 1 
a il 
1 


* 
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his Work by the Hetþ of ſeveral diſtin Trades- 
men; ſuch as the Tree - maker, who makes the 
wooden Part of the Saddle ; the Rivetter, who 
makes the Iron Work of the Tree; the Founder, 
who caſts Buckles, Bars, Studs, Brafles, \&c. for 
his Bmdles; Bit-Maker ; the Bridle-Cutter, who 
cuts out Leather in Patterns for Saddles; Bridles, 
Ec. theEmbroiderer, who works Devices, Creſts, 
and Coats of Arms, &c.in Gold, Silver, or Wor- 
Keds upon his Houſings, He buys Broad-Cloth 
from the Woollen- Draper, coarſe Linnen from the 
Linnen-Draper, Velvet from the Mercer, Gold 
Silver, Orrice, and Livery-Lace from the Lace- 
Man, Buckram, Silk, and Thread from the 
Haberdaſher ; fo that, conſidering the Variety of 
Craftſmen he employs, the Saddler is a very con- 
5 ſiderable and uſeful Tradeſman. 3 f 
2. It requires a large Share of Ingenuity and Inven- 
fs . ws. — Gals 3 ks muſt be a Judge 
of every Article he uſes, though performed by 
Tradeſmen different from his own Occupation: 
'He muſt be quick at inventing new Patterns of 
Furniture, and decorating them with Lace and 
other Ornaments, to give them a grand and gen- 
tee] Appearance, It requires a large Stock of 
ready Money to deal conſiderably, as the Mate- 
rials he uſes are high priced, and the Gentry are 
no more ſollicitous about paying their Saddler 
than any other Tradeſmen. It does not require 
extraordinary Strength: A Youth may be bound 
to it about Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Age, 
having the common Education of a Tradeſman, 
Journeymen of this Branch of Trade are 1 


a. hired by the Year and are allowed Twenty Pou 
ä per Annum, Bed and Board: They are rarely em- 
ployed by the Week; ſuch as cannot, for Want 
of Stock or Acquaintance, ſet up for themſelves, 
commence Piece- Workers; that is, they 9 

ork 


TREE-MAKER, -. 


Work from the Maſters, work it at their own 
Houſes, and are paid; by the Piece, ſo much for 
covering ox ſeating a Saddle, ſo much for a Hou- 
ſing, &c, and of this they make tolerable good 
Bread, for though their Profits are not ſo large 
as the Maſter-Saddler, yet they are better -paid 
and obliged to no 8 In a Nach the 
Saddler is a profitable- enough Trade, 

much over - locked with Hands. 


N not 4 


The Tree-Maker. makes only the wooden Part SECT. 2, 


of the Saddle; much of the ſitting of the Saddle / be 
depends upon him : Generally, 25 Gentlemen's 7 
Saddles he 1 the Meaſure of the Horſe's Back, Maker. 
and by that Means fits him exactly. It requires 

no great Ingenuity, or more Strength than a 
Joiner: There is not_over-and-above much to be 


made af it, either by Maſter or Journeyman; the 5 0 5 


only Advantage attending it is, if their Profits are 
not large, their Materials are not coſtly, nor 
the Credit they give or their Out- lay ings conſi- 
derable. | 


The Rivetter is a Species of the Smiths, and ggcr 4. 
employed only by the Saddler in putting on the gy gh. 
Iron-Plates for ſtrengthening and ſecuring the Riwwter. 
Tree and the Stays for the Siirrups, &c. It re- 

- quires neither Riches nor Ingenuity, and the Pro- 
fits attending it are equally inconſiderable to both 
Maſter and Journeyman. | 
be Bit and Stirrup-Maker is another Claſs of Sger. 4 
Smiths; the firſt is called a Lorimer, and is ſome- Of the 
times diſtin& from the other; they make Bits, Stir- Bit- Ma. 
rups, and all the Iron Work belonging to a Bridle. 4er or Le- 
It is an ingenious kind of Trade, and affords rea- imer, and 
ſonable Profits to the Mafter : The Journeyman S!7rap- 


earns Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week; and may Mater. 


be bound Apprentice about Fourteen or Fifteen 
= 


aa th od 4 
— . TO 


. * 


 WHIP-MAKER. 


Years of Ape he quires As much Strength as 
the ordinary Smiths, but his Skill conſiſts more 
in being à good Vice- Man than any thing elſe, 


. 3+ | 'This Claſs of Founders differs nothing from the 
oy * others already mentioned, excepting that they are 
Finds Cheifly employed by the Saddler, and are furrüſhed 
W Mou ds for caſting Buckles, Studs, Bars, 
Boſſets, c. for his Bridles, and ſometimes Braſs 
or Silver Creſts for his Houſings and Caps. As he 
works by the ſame Principles with the other 
Founders, I need only refer the Reader to Chap. 
XXVXIII. Sect. 2. Chap. XL VI. Sect. 4. where I 
have taken notice of their Age, Genius, Conſti- 
tution, Profits, Wages, cc. 


Szcr. 6. The Bridle- Cutter has ſet himſelf up between 
Of the the Saddler and the Leather-Dreſſer, in the ſame 
TheBridle- Manner as the Leather-Cutter has done between 
Cutter. the Leather-Dreſſer and the Shoe-Maker: He dif- 
fers in no other Shape from the Leather- Cutter 
mentioned in Chap. XLI. Sea. 2. but that the 
one cuts Patterns for Shoes, c. and the other 
for Saddles and Bridles, and ſells them ſo cut to 
the Saddler, whoſe Buſineſs it is to make them 
note Yar HS 577 PATSY 


Excr. 7. The Saddler employs likewiſe the Holſter-Caſe- 
Of the Maker; which is a Branch of Buſineſs abundant- 
Hoſffter- ly profitable: He is of kin to the Shoe-Maker, 
Caſe- Ma- and only deals in ſtronger Leather. It requires no 
3 — Genius, and a moderate Degtee of 
Strength; a Youth may be bound about Fourteen, 
and'when out of his Time may earn Fifteen or 
Secr. 8. Eighteen Shillings a Week. 
Whip and The Whip-Maker is a Dependant on the Sad- 
Theng dler's Buſineſs. Whips are made of a wooden 
| Maker, | PTA Sf PAGAN Handle 


CFC 


as the Graduate o 


FP ARRTLE R. 
Handle and Whale-Bone, covered with Catgut; 
they have the Tops from the -lron-Monger or 
Saddler's Founder: They are a Set of ingenious 
Workmen. Their Trade does not require much 


Strength; a Youth may be bound about Fourteen 


or Fiteeen. Years of Age, and when out of: his 
Time, if a good Hand, may earn Eighteen Shil - 
lings a Week. — The Phong-Maker is a different 
Branch from a Whip-Maker, but remarkable 
neither for Profit-or/Ingehuity.1 tt 17 >. 


, 
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The Farrier is a Co 


Diſeaſes incident to that uſeful Animal; and poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Method of Cure: He has a certain 
ſtitution of his Patient, and adminiſters to the 
Horſe without conſulting the Faculty of Phy- 
ſicians, or underſtanding one Word of their Diſpen- 
ſary: He has particular Terms of Art peculiar to 
himſelf, affects Myſtery. in bis Profeſſion as much 
5 the College z and, to do him 
ice, is juſt as certain of Succeſs. as they are. 
we e bim as a Smith, or a Surgeon, he 
requires no very delicate ; his Work is 
coarſe, and as clumſily performed ; if we coaſi- 
der him as a Doctor, alias Farrier, he requires 
juſt as much Judgment and Sagacity, though not 
uite ſo much Learning, as his Brethren of the 
aculty. He requires Strength and reaps moderate 
Profits; a Youth may be bound about Fifteen, 
and when out of his Time may earn Twelve or 


5 % 


Fiſteen Shillings a Weck. 


This. Tradeſmen is. Speeies of the Weavers ; Scr. 10. 
employed in making Girths and Surſingles, Þ / #4: 
mean the Stuff of which they ate made, ſer the Girtb- 


Saddler Weaver. 


ind of che Smith and SECT. 9. 
Doctor: He makes Shoes for Horſes, and puts Of the 
them on; he is ſuppoſed acquainted with all the Farrier. 


Heads: He emp 


Secr. 1. 
Of the 
Cut ler . 


of the Corum, anal al ge, ar mating 
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Saddler only cuts them in „em on cht 
Leather Straps and Bun to” them! It is nt 


over- and above profitable either to Maſtef of 


Jo urneyman;z/which laſt may earn from Ten 4 
ifteen Shillings a Week at moſt; The Genius 
2 Lad for this — may be as dull as poſſi ble; 
but he muſt have a tolerable Share of "Strength, 
7 3 de bound: em mare gg Years of Age: 
* | LE n ann 
As the other Tr e the Saddler deals 
with; we have treated of them under their proper 
the Embroiderer, and paxti- 
y themſelves to hib Buſmneſs 


cular Hands 


alone; but we refer the Reader o their proper 
| A youre hs ove _ Da 


and vending Edged-T, . 


a 10 2 6074. 1:83: 5 301 
T HE Cutter makes Knives of alt orte, Fo 
| Raxors, Sciſſars, Lancets, Flesms, 'and al 
ſorts of cutting Inſtruments. It is 4 very inge- 
nious Bufinels; the chief Difficulty lies in the 
juſt Temper of the Steel. for which no general 
Rule * laid down, and i Ny to be acquired 
by long Experience: The poliſhing of thefe 
— — is the next Di mt. m his P Bufliicſs, 
which is likewiſe to be arquited by Practice. The 
Goods of this kind made in Ton come to a very 
1838 yet do not excel in Goodneſs the fame 
ind done at Sheffield and Brimingham at a much 


lower Price ; they are indeed netely finiſhed and 


8 turned out in a workman- like Manner, but the 


Country Goods, though not fo taking to the Eye, 
prove 


Py Wa 


? 


wy, 


prove ſometimes as good in the Metal as thoſe 
more expenſive; and from theſe Places moſt of 
the Shops are furniſhed;. and 'frequently Cutlers, 
who have a great Demand for Goods, have them 
made in the Cou 

them, and ſell them for London made. 


The Trade of a Cutter affords large Profits o 


the Maſter, and the Journeymen earn the com- 


Degree of Strength, a Vouth may be bound, if 
of ordinary Growth, about thirteen or fourteen 
Years of Age? His Education-may-be as mean as 


you pleaſe. 1 hey are generally emplo all the” 3 


: d7- v 


ntry, put their own Marks upon 


W 
mon Wages of Twelve or | Fifteen Shillings a 
Week. As it does not require any extraordinary 


agit. 


LI ads We ED, 


- SWORD <CUTLER a 


The Sword-Cutler, frequently, deals in the Srer. = 


Goods mentioned in the laſt Section j but we con- Of che 

ſider him here only as concerned in mounting Swerd- 
Swords, making Scabards, &o. The Blades come Cutler. 

moſtly from abroad, and none of them are made 

by the Sword-Cutler: He buys them up in Par- 


cels, and is only employed in mounting them. 
The Handles, it | 

Silverſmiths who make nothing elſe; if of Braſs, 
are caſt by the Founder, The Sword-Cutler is 


. ſomething related to the Smith, as he uſes the 
File and Hammer in putting on his Hilts ; and 6 


the Shoe-Maker, as he uſes the Awl in finiſhing 


his Scabards, The Profits ariſing from this Buh- 


neſs are very conſiderable to the Maſter ; and his 
Journeymen earn the common W ages. It requires 


no extraordinary Judgment to be Maſter of this 


Buſineſs ; nor much Strength to execute it: A 
Youth maybe bound about fourteen Years of Age; 


The Chi 


of Plate are made by à Claſs of 


* 


ical Inftrument-Maker differs no- Stor. 3. 
thing from the Cutler, mentioned in the firſt Sec- 95 the 
| tion 


py a * dy : 
88 
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>  gical In tivn;of this Chapter); except that he deals more 
| Frument- in Chirurgical [Inſtruments than the other: He is 
Maker. ſuppoſed the better Tradeſman, uſes better Steel, 

and finiſhes his Inftruments with a neater Poliſh 

than the mere Cutler. The French, as they pro- 

duce better Surgeons than we, ſo they are allow- 

cd to excel us in Inſtrument- making; but of late 
FVears we have made conſiderable Improvements 

in this Art; and perhaps there may be more of 
Fancy than real Excellence in the French Goode 

of this ſort: If once the Pubick takes a Notion, 

5 that one particular Place and Perſon excels in any 
| Art, it requires long Time to beat them out of 
the Notion, and. perſuade them that any other 
People equal thoſe . favourite Artiſts. —The In- 

ſtruments made by this Tradeſman are Knives, 
Lancets, T repangs, ; Biſtoras, Sciſſars,  Cupping- 

. » Cafes, Spatulas, and ſeveral other Inſtruments 
peculiar to the Surgeon, This Trade yields great 

Profit to the Maſter, and 'a Journeyman who is 

eſteemed a good Hand, either in forging or finiſh- 

5 ing theſe nice Inſtruments; ee or 

Wager. Twenty Shillings a Week. They generally work 

1 by the Piece, and conſequently their Earnings 

| depend upon their Application. It requires no 
| | extraordinary Strength; a Youth may be bound 

1 about Fourteen, and his Education ſuch as is fitting 
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a common Tradeſman, = 


Szcr. 4. There are peculiar Tradeſmen who make Edged 
Of the Tools for Tradeſmen of all ſorts, ſuch as Planes, 
Matters of Saws, Furmers, Axes, Adzes; Hatchets, Gim- 
Wo kmens lets, &c. for the Carpenter and Joiner, ſharp 
Eaged- Inftruments for Engravers of all ſorts ; Files for 
Tools; Smiths, and all other Tradeſmen who uſe. thoſe 
Inftruments ; Hammers &c. Sc. Cc. But the 

greateſt Part of theſe Inſtruments are made in the 

| bi Country 
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Country: However, thoſe who are employed on 


them id Town make very good. Bread, either as 
Maſters: or GIO: | [1 


7 „„ 


| e H A E.. 3 
of the ARMOURER,, and thoſe employed in 
11 vial ene of War. 


Tur Buſineſs of an Armourer i is at hs 955 SECT. i. 
merely nominal: Tbey were formerly em- O/ the 
ployed in making Coats of Mail, Helmets, and Ar mourer. 


the reſt of the defenſive Furniture of antient War; 


but at preſent, as we Moderns have more Courage 
than to encaſe ourſelves in Steel when we. 

Battle, there is no Demand for this Claſs of 
Tradeſmen I only. mention the Name as it di- 
ſtinguiſhes f a very „ Company of the 
City of — but made up, inſtead of Ar- 


mourers, of — F Wenn e 


Sc. 


| The 8 is a Claſs like the former, Sect. 2. 


only a nominal Diſtinction for a City Fraternity, Of the 


made up of various Trades, who have no Connec- Bowers, 
tion with the Trade of Bow-Making, an Arti- r 

cle for which there is little or no Demand, ex- Sigg- 

cept as Toys for Children, and made by uch! Maker. 


[eas 1090s as are PR" in 1 c making in 


. 


The ot e Maker is another anti- Ser. 3. 
quated Fam of the C City, and it may be eaſi- Of ibe 
ly gueſſed that 2 conſiderable this Trade Long Bow- 
might have been five Hundred Years ago, it at String- 
preſent only conſiſts in 8 _ Maker, 
: So 


« 


GUN-SMITH. 

The Gun-Smith is a. Compound of the Joiner 
and Smith; he works both in Wood and Iron: 
The Gun or Piſtol Barrel is none of his making; 
they are made at the Foundery, and he buys them 
in n makes Locks for them and mounts 
them. It is a very ingenious Buſineſs, requires 
Skill in the Tempering of Springs, a nice Hand 
at forming a Joint to make his Work eloſe; and 
a good. Hand at the File to poliſh it handſomely. 

The Uſe of Fire-Arms is but of late Inven- 
tion, and has been gradually improved to the pre- 
fent Perfection: Upon the Invention of Gun- 
Powder we only uſed: Match-Locks, which were 
Hable. to a great many Accidents, and not ſo eaſily 
handled as our Fire- now are. I think the 
Fire-Lock is a Spaniſb Improvement, and that 
Nation is * to make the beſt Fire- Arms 
in Europe. The Highlanders in Scotland make the 


beſt Piſtols, and were, when armed, poſſeſſed of 


the beſt Fire-Arms and Swords, all of their own 
Manufacture: Their. Piſtols are made all of Iron, 
neatly poliſhed. and beautifully ;inlaid- with thin 
Plates of Silver; and their Locks ſo cloſe that I 
have ſeen a Piſtol, charged and primed, plunged 

into Water, yet fired upon taking out with t 
fame Certainty as if it had been dry: The 'Artifts 
among them are fo by Nature, have ſerved no 
Apprenticeſhip, yet finiſh their Work in ſuch a 
Manner as few regular-bred Gun-Smiths can come 

up to, and none can excel. 
The Trade of a Gun- Smith, ih this fighting 
Age, is tolerably beneficial: The Trade is not 
much over-ſtocked with Hands; and the Journey- 
men, when employed, earn Twelve or Fifteen, 
Shillings a Week. A Boy may be bound at 
Fourteen, and requires no extraordinary 8 | 
or Education, . 11 e 
=" e HAP. 
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CHAP. 

Of the Turner in Wood, Ivory, and Silver; 


and ſeveral other Trades depending on the 
Turner's Shop. 


T H E Turner is a very. ingenious Buſineſs, and SECT 1. 
brought to great Perfection in this Kingdom. 27 ive 
He makes uſe of an Engine called a Lathe his Tarrer. 
Work is fixed in it upon a Center, and is turned 

by a String, which either goes round the Work, 

if it turns upon two Pivots, or round a Wheel, 

fixed to the moving Center. There are ſeveral 

ſorts of Lathes, which differ according to the Na- 

ture of the Work they are to perform; but they 


all agree in common Principles. 


urners differ among themſelves according to 
the Materials they uſe; ſome turn Wood, others 
Ivory, Tortoiſe-Shell, &c. and others Metal, Iron, 
Braſs, Gold, or Silver. All the Branches are 
profitable; but thoſe who work in Toys made of 
rich Materials, earn more than thoſe who work in 
Wood, and form more neceſſary Utenſils, | 


The common Turner is generally a Cooper, SECT. 2. 
and makes Waſhings-Tubs, Bathing-Tubs, Caſks, J 1be 
&c. Theſe generally keep Shops, where all kind Coper. 
of turned Utenſils and thoſe made by the Cooper 


are ſold. Journeymen either in the Cooper or 


Turner Way carn Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a 


Week, andthe Workers in Toys and Snuff- Boxes 
much more. The Engines uſed in the nicer fort 


of Turning are very expenſive, therefore it re- 
uires a good Stock to ſet up with, and a natural 


- Genius for this Art to become eminent in it: 


R 2 | There 
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Sec. 3. 
Of the 
Baſtet- 
Maker . 


BASKET-MAKER, 

There is an infinite Variety in their Work, and 
e aa be learning all their Life. A Boy may 
be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen, ought to be 
pretty robuſt in his Conſtitution, and his Educa- 
tion that of a common Tradeſman. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Baſket-Makers; 
ſome who make Baſkets of Green-Willows for 


_ coarſe Uſes, others that make yet a fine ſort, 


that are ftript, ſplit, ſhaved and died : Thoſe 
who make the coarſer ſort for the Gardener's Uſe 


carry on the moſt conſiderable Trade, and their 


teen Shillings a Week. 


Sxer. 4. 
Of the 
Bellows 
Maker. 


Apprentices muſt have fome Robuſtneſs but not 
much Ingenuity ; and the Workers in the finer 
fort of Baſkets to be met with in the Turner's 
Shops require leſs Strength but a better Genius. 
There are Numbers of Women employed in all 
the Claſſes, and all things conſidered earn as much 
— as at Trades that make a greater Figure in 
the World : Journeymen have from Nine to Fif- 


— 


g 8 knows what is meant by the Bel- 
lows-Maker: It has a mean Sound and Appear- 
ance, yet is a very neceſſary Handicraft, and to- 
lerably profitable to the Maſter; who has no great 
Occaſion for a ſhining Genius, or a very liberal 
Education: He is a Compoſition of Carpenter and 
Turner, and the Bellows he makes for domeſtic 
Uſe are generally ſold at the Turner's Shop. As 
he deals in Leather, he has ſome Relation to the 
Shoe - Maker, and he cannot-compleat his Arti- 
cle without the Smith and Braſier. He gives his 
Journeymen Ten or Twelve Shillings a Week, 


Ind if he takes an Apprentice he ſhould be about 
fourteen Years of Age, and have a moderate De- 
| gree of Strength. © — ; | 


i range 
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I range the Bird-Cage-Maker in this Place, as Szcr. 5. 
moſt of his Cages have ſome Turned-Work in Of the 
them, which allies him to that Claſs more than Bird Cage 
any other, There are ſome of them who make Maler. 
Gins, Traps, and Screens, for the Farmers Uſe, . 

'with other Articles made of Wire, in which ſome 

of them likewiſe deal as a Commodity: But take 

him in any Shape, he requires neither much 

Strength or Ingenuity 3 though the Wages given 

is not inferior to other Handicrafts, as the * 

neymen earn from Ewelve to Eighteen Shillings a 
eek, The Trade is not much over-ſtocked, 

and the Bird-Fanciers in, and about London are ſa 

numerous a Tribe, that there is a pretty good De- 

mand for their Goods. 8 3 


The Honer is likewiſe of Kindred to the SECT. 6. 
Turner, as he turnes a great many of the Articles Of the 
he deals in, which are both numerous aud uſeful. Herner. 
It is none of the moſt polite Trades, though a. 
very uſeful one; for the Stench of the Horn, 
which they ſometimes manufacture with the Heat 
of the Fire, keeps them from the Hyp, Vapours, 
and Lowneſs of Spirits, the common Malady of 
England. A Lad, if of a middling ſtrong Make, 
may be bound at fourteen Years of Age, and 
when out of his Time earn from Twelve to Eigh- 
teen Shillings a Week. 7 


"TN 


In the Turner's Shop we generally meet with Szcr. 7, 
Floor-Cloths, painted in Oil Colours, which is 22 " 
1 by a Claſs of Painters who do little elſe. Fleer Cloth 

trequires no great Ingenuity, and the Wages of Painter. 
Journeymen is the ſame as in other Branches of l 


Painting. dcr. 8. 


70 5 Of theC 
In his Shop likewiſe are ſold Carpets, The 2. Maker 


fine Sort are made in the Country, wars at and Mia. 
„ ilton, ver. 
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TAPESTRY-WEAVER. 


Wilton, and are oftener bought at the Carpet- 


Warehouſes and Upholders. It is a very inge- 


nious and profitable Branch of Weaving, where 


$zcr.9. 


Of 1b. 
etl 


Weaver, 


the Journeymen earn from Fifteen' Shillings to 
a Guinea a Week, Thoſe moſtly ſold at the 
Turner's Shop are made of Lift, by People 
who do nothing ele: It is but of late Contri- 
vance, and the Work moſtly performed by Wo- 
8 earn from Five to Eight Shillings a 
Week. Fe 


Though the Tapeſtry-Weaver has no Depen- 
dance on the Turner, yet as there is ſome Ana- 
logy between his Work and Carpet-making, I 
mention it here. We have arrived but at ſmall 


Perfection in this Art, which we borrowed from 


the /zalians, It it an ingeniou s Branch, requirers 


er!. 
Of the 


C art- 


Wheeler. 


Strength and a thorough Knowledge in Deſign- 
ing, and the Doctrines of Light and Shade. r= 
neymen, who know any thing of their Buſineſs, 


earn from a Guinea to Three Pounds'a Week, 


according to the Branch they are employed in, 


chetebobobohebobk chobob chick 


CHAP. LIL. 
Of the Cart-Wheeler and Collar-Maker. 


H E Cart-Wheeler differs nothing from the 

Coach-Wheeler, but that he makes Wheels 
for Carts only; and is not obliged to turn out his 
Work ſo neatly finiſhed as the other. A Boy 
deſigned for this Trade, requires to be of a ſtrong 
robuſt Conſtitution, and ought not to be bound 
till the Age of Fifteen or Sixteen, . when his 


Joints begin to knit, and he has arrived at a 


moderate 


\moderate Degree of Str \ The Trade is not 
unprofitable to iter, and the journeyman 
earns from Twelve to F ifteen Sis 2 Weck, 
according as he is reputed a good Hand. _ 


The Coller-Maker is but an indifferent Trade; Szcr. 2. 
he makes Callars for Carriage-Horſes, W Of the _ 
Whips, Traces, and other Harneſs. uſes Collar- | 
Horte Hides for moſt of his Work. He is a kind vf Maler. | 
Dog-Butcher, by ſelling the Horſe-Fleſh to ſuch | 
as keep Dogs in Town, The Journeymen earn | 
little more than common Labourers Wages. A 
Boy deſigned for this Buſineſs ought to be ſtrong 
an _ y, and of no delicate ſqueamiſh Sto- 
mach, 


TT 
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T HE Pump-Maker is employed in making o the 
Pumps and Pipes, for the Conveyance of Pany- 
Water from one Place to another. The common Maker. 
Pump conſiſts of a Pipe or Cylinder, a Sucker, and 
Handle: It is an Hydroſtatic Inftrument, and 
conſtructed upon the Principles of that Science. 
In theſe Pumps Water will not riſe above two 
and thirty Feet: A Phœnomenon explained by the 
Weight of the Atmoſphere. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of Pumps; but moſt of them, except the 
common Pump, are made by the Engineer or 
Engin-Maker, and ſhall be ſpoke of under that 


| The Pump-Maker quires more Strength in 
his Hands than redo, in his Head : However, 
the Trade affords him reaſonable Profits, and he 


R 4 oy 
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Scr. 1. 
Of the 
Engineer. 


His Buſs. 
neſs 


Royal Society, and the 


ENGINEER 


pays his Journeymen from Twelve to Fifteen Shil- 
lings a Week: A Youth may be bound about 
fifteen Years of Age, if of a robuſt Conſtitution; 
and his Education may be conſined to Reading, 
Writing, Accounts, and ſome Knowledge in 
Menſuration, in regard he buys Timber by the 
© and makes up his Accounts at ſo much 
A Foot. „ ii e 
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Y Engineer I do not mean the Military Engi- 
 neer, but thax Tradeſman who is employed in 
making Engines for raiſing of Water, Sc. We 
have improved much of late Years in this_ uſeful 
Art, and have now Engines moved both by Fire 
and Water, which our Forefathers knew nothing 
of.. This has been owing to the Labour of the 
Progreſs'we have madein 
Experimental Philoſophy. 7. 
The Engineer makes Engines far raiſing of 
Water by Fire, either for ſupplying Reſervoirs 
or-draining Mines: He makes Engines to force 
Water to any Height for extinguſhing Fire, and 
Pumps variouſly: conſtructed for xaikng Water: 
Beſides the common Pump, mentioned in the 
foregoing Chapter, he makes Chain: Pumps, which 
differ from the other in this, that the Water is 
forced up without any Dependance upon the Air, 
and may be raiſed higher than by the common 
Pump; but requires greater Strength to work it: 
He makes the Screw- Pump, by ſome called the 
Pythagorean- Pump, as ſuppoſed to be invented by 
that Philoſopher; it conſiſts of a Pipe one 
| * rou 
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round x wooden Cylinder; it is placed upon an 
inclined Plain, the one End of it in the Water to 
be raiſed, and the other turned round by à Handle, 
which moves both the Pipe and Cylinder: The 
Water is rajſed by its on Preſſure upon the 
lower End of the Pipe, and thrown out at the 
C 4 OE {1 2D | 

An Engineer requires a very mechanically turn- His Genizs 
ed Head, and ſhouldbe verſed in all the Laws WL 
and Principles of Mechanics, and what is called the 
Mechanic Powers, as he is employed in making 
all Engines of Force. The Mechanic Powers are 
five; the Wedge, the Lever, the Wheel, the 
Screw, and the. Pully; and on the Combination 
of theſe Powers depends the Conſtruction of all we” 
forcing Engines whatever. He employs Smits 
of various ſorts, Founders for his Braſs-work, 
Plumbers for his Lead-work, and a Claſs of Shoe- 
Makers for making his Leather Pipes. He re- 
quires a large Stock to ſet up with, and a conſi- 
derable Acqaintance among the Gentry. The 
Buſineſs is at preſent in few Hands, nor is it ca- 
pable of maintaining a great Number of Maſters. 

A Vouth, whoſe Genius is turned to Mechanics, 
may be put to this Trade about Fifteen : His 
Education, as to Lettets, may conſiſt in the Know- 
ledge of the Enghiſh Tongue; but he ought to 
learn Mathematics and Deſigning, of which laſt 
it is abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould be perfect Ma- 
ſter: He ought to have a ſolid, not a flighty Head, 
otherwiſe his Buſineſs will tempt him to man 
uleleſs and expenſive Projects: The Theory f 
Mechanics is ſoon learned, but a Man whoſe 
Hand can execute what his Head invents, is likely 
to prove a much better Engineer, than he who 
has only the Theory: Theory and Practice joined 
make the compleat Workman in this and all other 
Branches of Trade, The Workmen in this m_— 
ne 
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WATCH-MAKER, 

neſs are paid according to the Branches they are 
employed in; but in general earn from Fifteen 
to Twenty Shillings a Week; and the Fore-Man 


of a Shop, who 6% re finiſhing of the com- 
mon Engines, may carn much more. 


d eee ted dre db de 
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0 the W a Tenu-MAKER, gud theſs by 
| | 7 employs. | k 


5 HE Watch-Maker's Buſineſs is but of en 
r 4 Invention, and of late improved in England 
Warch- to the higheſt Perfection; we beat all Europe in 
Maker Clocks and Watches of all ſorts, Gr export thoſe 

y n Engines to all the Parts of he known 

or 

At the firſt 8 of Watches they were 
but rude to what they are now ; they were began 
and ended by one Man, who was called a Watche 
Maker ; but of late Years the Watch-Maker, pro- 
perly ſo called, Earce makes any thing belonging 
toa Watch ; he on! employs the different Trades: 
men among whom the yew is 8 divided, and puts the 
ſeveral 4. of the Movement together, and ad- 
juſts and finiſlies it. Watches about ſixty Years 
ago went upon Cat-Gut inſtead of a Chain, and 
were affected by every Change of Weather; it 
was morally impoſſible to adjuſt them to any re 
N But fi ſince the Invention of the Chain, 
and our Improvement in the Temper of Springs, 
aur Watches are reduced to certain Principles up- 
on which the Weather, at N in our i, path 
Fan. have no Fes. bi * 42 


WATCH-MAKER 
The next Improvement Watches and Clocks 
receiv'd, was the Invention of Engines for cutting 
the Teeth in the ſeveral Parts of the Movement, 
which were formerly, cut by Hand. This has re- 
duced the Expence of Workmanſhip and Time to 
a Trifle, in pariſon to what it was before, 
and brought the Work to ſuch an Exactneſs that 
no Hand can imitate it. By? 


bf | 

The” Movement-Maker forges his Wheels of Szcr. 2. 
Braſs to the juſt Dimenſions ; ſends them to the Of he 
Cutter, and has them cut at a trifling Expence: Move- 
He has nothing to do when he takes them from vent Ma- 
the Cutter but to finiſh them and turn the Cor- fer. 
ners of the Teeth. The Pinions made of Steel | 
are drawn at the Mill, fo that the Watch-Maker 
has only to file down the Pivots, and fix them to 
their proper Wheels, | 


The Springs are made by a Tradeſman who Szcr. z. 
does nothing elſe, and the Chains by another: Of che 
Theſe laſt are frequently made by Women, in Spring 
the Country about London, and ſold to the Watch- 4 Chain- 
Maker by the Dozen for a very ſmall Price, It Mater. 
— — no great Ingenuity to learn to make 

atch-Chains, the Inſtruments made for that 
Uſe renders the Work quite eaſy, which to the 
Eye would appear very difficult. 


There are Workmen who make nothing elſe Szer. 4. 
but the Caps and Studs for Watches, and Silver- Of the 
Smiths who only make Caſes, and Workmen who Cap, Stu, 
cut the Dial-Plates, or enamel them, which is of and Ca ſe- 
late become much the Faſhion. | Maker. 


When the Watch-Maker has got home all the Scr. W 
Movements of the Watch, and the other different Of the 
Parts of which it conſiſts, be gives the whole to Finiſher, 

a Finiſher, . 
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a Finiſher, who puts the whole Machine ary 
having firſt had the Braſs-Wheels =_ — 
Gilder, and adjuſts it to proper Time. 
Watch-Maker puts his Name upon the —— and 
is eſteemed the pus hi though he has not made in 
his Shop the ſmalleſt Wheel — ing to it. It is 
ſuppoſed, however, that he can make all the Move- 
ments, and Apprentices are learn'd ſtill to cut them 
by Hand ; He muſt be a Judge of the Goodneſs of 
ork at firſt Sight, and put his Name to nothing 
= what — nd the e * for me 
rice of a Wa ends u tation 
the Maker only, . 55 ot 
All the Branches require a Mechanic Head, a 
light nice Hand, to touch thoſe delicate Inſtruments 
with which they make Pivots almoſt imperceptible; 
and a ſtrong Sight, there being ſcarce any Trade 
= uires a quicker Eye or. ſteadier Hand. 
The Profit of the Maſter is conſiderable, and a 
Journeyman has as much as he can earn, for they 
an 3 paid by the Piece; a Finiſher may 
Wages. earn Thirty or Forty Shillings a Week, if con- 
atly employ d: It requires no great Strength, 
Education. nor much Education to make a practical Watch- 
Maker; but a Man who intends to be Maſter of 
the Theory ought to have a tolerable Education, 
and ſhould have ſome Smattering of Mechanics 
and Mathematics. He may be bound about Four- 
teen, or ſooner if he is toleraby acute. The 
Trade is not much over-ſtock'd in Town, and no 
Trade has better Encouragement in our Planta- 
tions, or in any other Part of Europe. If he un- 
derſtands his Buſineſs, he =P have” Bread almoſt 
- any where, 


Sxcr. 6. 


Of che In treating of the Watch-Maker, I have faid 
Clock and every thing that can be ſaid of the Clock Maker, 


Orrery - or any other Branch of Tradeſmen concern'd in 


Maker, | | making 
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INSTRUMENT-MAKER. 


making any Inſtruments for the Menſuration of 
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Time. They differ only from the Watch-Maker 
in the Size of their Work, the Principles they 
act upon are conſtantly the ſame, and à Perſon 


who underſtands the Theory of Watch - making 


cannot be ignorant of any other Movement what 
ever; but ſuch as are uſed to one ſort of Work 
only, are certainly better than he who rambles 
after many, though the Principles of all are alike; 
therefore I wiſh the Articles of Clock - making and 
e were kept more diſtinct from one 
another, n ORIEL 2 8 
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CHAP. LV. 


Of the Mathematical a Optical Inſtrument, | 


and Spectacle-Maker. . 


as well as with the practical Uſe of them. He 


employs ſeveral difterent Hands, who are mere 


Mechanics, and know no more of the Uſe or De- 


- 


ſign of the Work they make, than the Engines 
with which the create Part'of them are executed; 
therefore the Maſter muſt be a thorough Judge of 
Work in general, 

The 


HE Mathematieal-Inſtrument- Maker makes SRC. x; 

+ all kind of Inſtruments conſtructed upon Ma- Of be 
thematical Principles, and uſed in "Philoſophical Matbema- 

Experiments: He makes Globes, Orrerys, Scales, ical In- 
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254 INSTRUMENT-MAKER, 
SzcT. 2. The Optical-Inſtrument-Maker is employed in 
Of the making the 3 of Teleſcopes, Micro- 
Optical. ſcopes of different Structures, Spactacles, and all 
lnfirument other Inſtruments invented for the Help or Pre- 
and Spec- ſervation of the Sight, and in which Glaſſes are 
_ Ma- uſed. He himſelf executes very little of the Work, 
286 except the grinding the Glaſſes: He grinds his 
Convex-Glaſſes in a Braſs Concave Sphere, of a 
Diameter large in proportion to the Glaſs intend- 

ed, and his Concave-Glaſſes upon a Convex Sphere 

of the ſame Metal: His Plane-Glaſſes he grinds 

upon a juſt Plane, in the ſame Manner as the com- 
mon Glaſs-Grinder, mentioned Chap. XXXII, 
Set. 4. He grinds them all with Sand and po- 
liſhes them with Emery and Putty. The Caſes 
and Machinery of his Inſtruments are made by 
different Workmen, according to their Nature, 


and he adjuſts the Glaſſes to them. 


It is a very ingenious and profitable Buſineſs, 
and employs but a few Hands as Maſters. © The 
Wages. ourneymen earn a Guinea a Week, and ſome 
more, according as they are accurate in their 
5 Trade. Such a Tradeſman deſigned for a Maſter 
ought to have a pretty good Education, and a pe- 
netrating Judgment, to apprehend the Theory of 
the ſeveral Inſtruments he is obliged to make, 
and muſt be a thorough Judge of ſuch Work as he 
employs others to. execute. A Youth may be 
bound to either of theſe Trades any time between 
thirteen and fifteen Years of Age, and does not re- 

quire much Strength. | + 
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9 the Shagreen- Caſ © Maker, and "Trunk 


| PHE fn firſt of theſe Titeln is employed in SxcT. 1. 
king Shagreen Cafes for Watches, T'wee- Of the 

zers, &c. and Cheſts for Plate. There is ſome In- Shagreen- 

gen uity in the Buſineſs, and it affords reaſonable Caſe- Ma- 
rofits to the Maſter: The Journeymen earn ler. . 

Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week, and are = 

pretty conſtantly employed. It requires neither 

much Strength, nor any previous Education ; a 5 

Vouth _ be bound: to it about Fourteen Years x2 

| of Age · 


The Trunk-Maker i is a ; very noiſy Trade: Be- Ixcr. 2. 
fides Trunks, Portmanteaus, & c. Ark generally Of the 
make Leather-Buckets z and between both return Trunł- 
reaſonable Profits. The Genius required to fit a Maker. 
Lad for this Trade has nothing particular in it: 

He muſt be a mere Dunce who cannot aequixe it 
in leſs than ſeven gy A moderate Share of 
Strength is neceſſary: A Lad may be bound about 
fourteen or fifteen Years of A e, and when out 


of his Time may earn from Twelve” to Fifteen 
Sillings a Week. 


The Veg is no more thai a * bungling Ster. 3. 
Joiner: He is employed chiefly in making Boxes Of rhe 
and Caſes for packing up all manner of dry Goods. Bes- Ma- 
15 requires more Streftgth than Brains; and a fer. 
| 2 man earns the common W Wages, ; 
about Fifteen Sbillings ©. A Week. 
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256 CORK-CUTT/ER. 


c H A P. . Lyn. 
Of the Nx PLE andPin-Maxzm. 


SECT. 1. THIS Tradeſwan. does not require to by fo 
2 T acute as the Inſtruments eq makes; the 
4 Maker Needle- Maker's Skill conſiſts in the juſt Temper 
of his Steel; the mechanical Part requires nei- 
.-» _ ther much Strength nor. Skill. The Steel is drawn 
in Wire to the Fineneſs of the Needle deſign'd, 
deut into Lengths, then the tute is ſtruck with an 
Inſtrument proper for that * and the OP is 

held down. | 


SxcT. 2 The Pin- Maker makes his Pins of Braſs Wire 
Of the drawn by the Wire-Drawers, and imported from 
Pin-Ma- Abroad; one Hand is employ'd in cutting it into 
ker, different Lengths —_— to the Size of the 

Pins, another in m Heads, a fourth in 

— putting them on, anf 2 Hir in Pointing; by the 
— date of different Hands employ'd, this Work 


3 is quickly diſpatched z otherwiſe it could ſcarce 

FE afford e e Profit 1 it is, it turns out but a 

| Poor eſs, and a . r no "Ae 
e een Labourer;  : 133 


CHAP. Lin. | 
" Ote Conx:Curtan... T 


5 Sue T. Taadeſmaws Name implies Ms Ba. 
— ſineſs; the Cork is the Bark 5 a Tree of 
that Name of the Product of Spain; it requires 


0 no great Head-piece, but a ſharp Knife to exe- 
| F cute 
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BRUSH-MAKER 257 
cute this Buſineſs ; Women are moſtly employed; 
and earn Seven or Eight Shillings a Week at ſo 
much a Dozen of Corks. It is ſoon acquired, and 
worth no Boy's While to ſerve an Apprenticeſhip 
to learn the Myſtery. . 


Gedecke le ke eck dh decke oh better 
CC HAP. LN 
Of the BR usH- MARK ER. 


17 is eaſy to comprehend the Nature of this Ster. t. 
Tradeſman's Buſineſs; he makes Hair Brooms 77 Bruſb- 
and Bruſhes of all Sorts: His chief Materials are Maler. 
Hogs Briſtles, which he combs, picks, and cuts 

in 1 fit fot the various Sorts of Bruſhes 

he makes; he cuts and forms the wooden Part 

of the Bruſh, with an Inſtrument much of the 

Nature of that uſed by the Laſt-Maker. It re- 

quires no great Genius to beeome fully Maſter of 


this Myſtery, and but a moderate Degree of 


Strength : It is not over and above profitable to 
the Maſter, and the Journeyman earns from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week: The 
Trade is pretty much overſtocked with Hands, 
which is no great Encouragement for Apprentices 
to bind. "The Age fit for binding to the Trade, 
is from Twelve Years of Age and upwards, and 
their Education has no Influence upon their Art, - 
whether Liberal on not. | 4 

As we are upon the Article of Bruſhes and $xecr. 2. 
Hair Brooms, I muſt not forget Birch Brooms, Th: Bros 
which make no inconfiderable F igure in Trade; Maker. 
I am told ſome employ Four or Five Hundred | 
Pounds in this Article; however J do not find 
any of theſe great — take Apprentices, or 
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that their Myſtery requires great Talents: They 
generally employ Women and common Labou- 
rers to do their Work. 


Ster. 3. There are a Sort of Mops made by the Birch 

Mep-Ma- Broom-Makers, of Woollen Rags, and a Claſs 
1 ter, of People who live by pieking up and ſelling 
Hh Rags for this Purpoſe ; and another Sort of Mops 
3 made of Woollen Thrumbs. This laſt is a pro- 
Wi fitable Branch; thoſe who make them may earn 
II Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. As I have 
"ll! mentioned Rag, I muſt here take notice, that 
[ Rag-Men. theſe Rag-Men who buy up Linnen Rags for the 
19 Paper Mills, employ ſome Thouſands, and make 
| a very genteel Living by it. | 
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Wi | CHAP. LIX. 
i . A | Of the WEAVERS in general. 


ifs HE Weaving Buſinefs is very extenſive, . 
1 | | and divided into innumerable Branches; as 
1: many as there are different Fabricks of wrought 
„ Goods: They may be divided into the Narrow 
1 | and Broad Weavers, and again into Silk, Cloth, 
ö | and Linnen Weavers, and each of theſe into as 
1 Sgcr. 1. many Branches as there are different Sorts of 
4 11 Of Nar- Commodities made of theſe Materials. The 
ECL Narrow Weavers are ſuch as are employed in 
4 vers, Viz, weaving Livery Laces for Beds, Ribbons, plain, 
118 Ribban, flowered and brocaded, Tapes, Incles, &c. e. 
Wh! Zive!y- There are Engine Looms for making ſome of 
. Lace, theſe Narrow Goods, wherein Ten or a Dozen 
11 | Do of Pieces can be made at once, but Goods made 
1 _ on thoſe Looms are not ſo good as thoſe — 
WE - 1 „„ 3 5 and; 
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may earn about Nine Shillings a Weak ; the ges. 


here. | 


ed Silks; Damaſks, Brocades and Velvets are Genins and 


WEAXMNVYER ': 

Hend ; the Reaſon is, it is impoſſible. to find | 
Thread of any Sort, _ way equal. Theſe 
Engines beſtow an equal Preſſure upon - all 
Threads alike; whereas the Workman when 
weaving by Hand, increaſes or diminiſhes the 
Strength of his Pull, according to the Coarſeneſs 
or Fineneſs of the Thread; and by that Means 
conceals all Difference in the Waft or Warp. 

We have treated of ſome of the Narrow Wea- 
vers elſewhere; as of the Orrice-Weaver; ſee 
Chapter XXXth, Sect. 5th. The whole Tribe 
of Narrow Weavers make but poor Bread, and 
leſs in Proportion to the Coarſeneſs of the Ma- | 
terials they uſe. The common Run of them T3ejr Wa- 


Claſſes moſt employ'd in London, are the Livery-= _._ ; 
Lace- Weavers, and the Ribbon- Weaver: The 4 
greateſt Number employed in the other Articles - = 
work in the 2 and ſend up their Goods 

to the Lendon Market, at a much cheaper Rate 

than they can be afforded to be manufactured 


As to thoſe in the Broad Way, the Silk Wea- Srer. 2. 
ver is moſt employed in London; Stuffs, Broad The ſewe- 
Cloths and Woollen Goods are chiefly made in 41 Tribes 
the Cloathing Counties of England, and the of Broad 
Linnen is the Manufacture of Scotland, Ireland, Feavns. 
France and Germany. The Spittlefield Weavers, 
who all work in the Silk Manufacture, are a nu- | 
merous Body. The plain Silk Weaver requires 9%. Wa- 
but little Ingenuity, ' but the Weavers of flower- ver, bis 


very ingenious Tradeſmen : Theſe ought to learn Education. 
Drawing to deſign their own Patterns; the | 
Want of which gives the French Workmen the 
greateſt Advantage over us. Were our Weavers 
as expert at deſigning as their Rivals, the Wea- 
vers in Spittlefields _ not be obliged to ſend 
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to Paris ſor new Patterns: A Man acute with 
his Pen in Drawing, could ſtrike out new Fan- 
cies as well as the Frenchman ; for I cannot a 

prehend there can be any general natural Difte- 

rence between Workmen, if they have equal 
Advantages of Education and Experience in their 
Buſineſs. | 5 I" 
As to the Conſtruction of a Loom for theſe 

rich ManufaQures, it is the ſame with that de- 

figned for coarſer Goods; all Looms have ſome 
Principles common to them, but it is impoſ- 

ſible to give the Reader an Idea of that which 
conſtitutes the Difference among them without a 

Plate or Model, INNS 
Wages ofa The Journeyman Weaver in moſt Branches in 
Silk-Wea- the Silk Way may earn a Guinea or Eighteen 
ver. Shillings a Week, if conſtantly employed; it re- 
quires moderate Strength: A Boy may be bound 
about Eleven or Twelve Years of Age. They 
are employed younger, but more for the Advan- 
tage of the Maſter, than any thing they can 
learn of their Trade in ſuch Infant Years. : 


SxcT. 4. This Tradeſman buys raw Silk from the Im- 
Of the porter, and ſometimes imports it himſelf and 
Sill. Man. ſells it to the Manufacturer. If we conſider 
bim as a Ware-Houſe-Keeper and Retailer, he 
requires no great Genius to acquire the Myſtery 
of his Trade; if as a Merchant, we refer him 
to that Chapter where his Qualifications are com- 
2 — under the general Deſcription of a 
erchant” / +: 4 | 


Ser. 5. The Silk-Throwfter, by a Mill calculated for 


The Silk that Purpoſe, throws the Silk, and prepares it for 


Threwfter. the various Uſes of the Weaver; he employs 


moſtly Women, to whom he gives but ſmall 
Wages : It is a very profitable Bulineſs _ 2 
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. Maſter, and requires but a ſmall Share of Inge- 
- nuity. Spinning the hard Silk and winding it 
- employs a great Number of Female Hands, who 
l may make good Bread of it, if they refrain from 
r the common Vice of Drinking and Sotting away 
; their Time and Senſes, 
b | | - 
; &boodhch crokebcbob ib ib tbbcbcs 
8 | 
N C HAP. L 
i Of Dy tRs of a. Sorts. 
n 1 N London there are Dyers of all Sorts ; ſome 8 cr. | 
n dye only Wool, others Silk; ſome confine Bert 
_ themſelves to particular Colours, ſuch as Scarlet ,/7 Sore. 
d and Blues; the Scarlet Dyer is by much the * 
7 moſt ingenious and profitable Branch of the Dy- 
— ing Buſineſs; the beſt Dyes that are ſtruck of 
n that Colour are done upon the River Severn; 

the Water of that River has ſome Influence upon 

the Operation, which renders Cloths finiſhed there 
1 preferable to thoſe made any where elſe in Eu- 
d rope. The Buſineſs of a Dyer in the Woollen 
- Way in general is very laborious and chilly ; they / 
16. are conſtantly dabbling in Water hot and cold. 
ry The Silk Dyers have not ſo much Labour as the 
m other, but all Claſſes require a moderate Degree 
n- of Strength; a Youth ought not to be bound 
a until Fourteen or Fifteen: Years of Age. The . 

general Wages among Dyers is Half a Crown ages. 

| and Three Shillings a Day. © | 
or The Woollen Dyers beſides Copperas and the „Aru. 
or Fulling Mill; which is an Engine moved by a Horſe nen uſed, 
ys for milling the Cloth, have a Hot - Preſs to give it 
all a Gloſs. The Silk-Dyers, inſtead of a reſis, uſe 
he an Engine called a Mangle or Calender. The 
er Silk when dyed and dry is rolled round a Roller, 
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and put upon a ſmooth Plain, under a great 
Weight moved backward and forward by the In- 
terpoſition of a Wheel and a Horſe, 


SecT. 2. Theſe Tradeſmen keep Calendars or Mangles, 
Of Calen- being heavy Engines moyed by Horſes, or Men, 
dar. for prefling chiefly Linnen Cloths of all Sorts. 
It requires more Strength than Ingenuity, and I 
do not underſtand that they take Apprentices z 
the few that are Maſters about Town employ 
Labourers, who earn from Nine to Twelve Shil- 
lings a Week, and by Degrees learn to be. ex- 
pert in the Buſineſs, ſo as to confine themſelves 

to that Work alone. 


Szcr.3. This is a Shop-keeping Buſineſs who deals in 
Of Dry Dyes or Colours for the Dyers moſtly. They 
Salters, ſometimes differ little from the Oil Shop, and in 

no Caſe it requires much Ingenuity to acquire 


their Myſtery. | 


SxcT.4. Starch is moſtly made in the Country, it is 

Of Starch- made of the fineſt Flour ſoaked in Water and 

Maker:- afterwards dried; we make very good here, but 

they eſteem the Poland Starch beff. It is a labo- 

rious Buſineſs enough, and tolerably profitable. 

Journeymen earn from Nine to Fifteen Shil- 
lings a Week. i OO 


SecT. 5. This Tradeſman makes a Species of Blue-Dye, 
/ Blue- moſtly uſed by the Callico-Printers, and general- 
Makers. ly keeps a Shop ſomething like a Dry- Salter's, 
 .* Where he: ſells Dyes and Starch, but they gene- 
rally uſe Labourers and ſeldom take Apprentices 
for the making of Blue. Such Apprentices as 

they take are in the Shop-keeping Way. 


CHAP. 
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Salts from the Aſhes, it is then drained off and 


It is a laborious naſty Buſineſs, but abundantly 
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CHAP. LXIL 
O the SOAP-BOILER, 


8 O AP is compoſed of Lime, Salt of Vege- 7he Soap - 
tables, and the Fat of Animals; a Lee or Boiler, 
Lixivium is made of Kelp, that is, the Salt of 

Sea Weed obtained by burning, or of the white 7h: Cem- 
Aſhes of other Vegetables, into which is added a Pei of 
Quantity of Lime-water. When the Lee has Sab. 
ſtood long enough in the Fats to extract all the 


put into a Boiler; with a Proportion of Tallow, 
(if for hard Soap) or of Oil (if for ſoſt Soap,) 
where it is allowed to boil until the Tallow or 
Oil is ſufficiently incorporated with the ſtrong 
Lee, and is become of one thick Conſiſtence; it 
is then taken out with Ladles and poured into 
Cheſts ; before it is cool they pour over it ſome 
Blue, which penetrates through the Maſs ; when 
it is cold, it is taken out of the Cheſts, and cut 
into Lengths with a Wire, and laid up to dry; 


profitable, and requires no great Share of Inge- 
nuity ; if the Maſter and one Man in the Houſe 
underſtands the Buſineſs, the whole Work may 
be performed by Labourers. The Wages given 
ſuch a Foreman depends upon the Buſineſs of the 
Boiler, and is in proportion to the Largeneſs of 
his Dealings ; the others concerned are paid as 
other Labourers, from Nine to Twelve Shillings 
a Week, | 
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CHAP. LXII. 
Of the BREWER and DisTILLER, = 


T H E Brewers in London, as far as I can learn, 
ſeldom take Apprentices ; his Work is car- 
ried on by Labourers, who have acquired their 
Knowledge by Experience; and thoſe who intend 
to ſet up the Buſineſs have either been acquainted 


with it, by being Son 'or Relation to ſome Man 


in the Trade, or take their Chance, by depend- 
ing on the Skill and Honeſty of the Clerks and 
Servants: The Buſineſs of a Brewer requires a 
large Stock of Ready Money to ſet up with, and 
the Profits returned are proportionably conſider- 


able, 


The Copper-Smith makes Coppers, Boilers 
for the Brewers, and all Mannef of large Veſſels 
of Copper. This differs only from the Brazier, 


who likewiſe makes Copper Utenſils, that his 


Work is the largeſt and the moſt laborious. 


Their Journeymen and Apprentices ought to 


have as much Strength as any Mechanic I know, 
and he and they ought to live by themſelves, for 


N * are very noiſy Neighbours. The W ages of 
a 


ourneyman is from Twelve to Twenty Shil- 


This Tradeſman makes Backs for the Brewer 
to cool his Liquors in, is ſomething between the 
Cooper and the Carpenter, and requires more 
Strength than Ingenuity, and their Wages is from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


This 
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Iron» Hoops for the large Veſ 


MALT-DISTILLER.' 2865 
This is a Claſs of Smiths employed in making Scer. 4. 


els belonging to Of the 
Brewers and Diſtillers, is a laborious and not very Von Cos- 


profitable Branch of that numerous Craft. Their Pr. 


Wages is like that of the other Claſſes, 


The London Diſtillery is now arrived at a very SECT. 5, 
great Perfection, though not near ſo much as it Diffillia 


is to be hoped it may. We make ten times the in general, 


Quantity of Spirits we made Forty Years ago 
the Conſumption has increaſed prodigiouſly, and 
I believe the Goodneſs of the Commodity has 
received ſome Improvement. It brings in a large 
Revenue to the Crown ; the Dealers get great 
Eſtates, but I am afraid it has contributed to 
debauching the Morals, and debilitating the 
Strength of the common People. The Cheapneſs 
of Home-made Spirits encourages the Vulgar to 
drink. It lays a Temptation in their Way ; they 
have now got the Habit, which daily increaſes 
upon them with fuch Rapidity, that if the Evil 
increaſes in the next ten Years as it has done in 
the laſt, Drunkenneſs muſt become the Charac- 
teriſtic of the People, they muſt live upon Spi- 
rits, and forget Labour and Sobriety. The Chil- 
dren muſt be born in Gin, brought up in a Gin- 
ſhop, live in Drunkenneſs, and kick out of the 
World without having enjoyed one ſober 


Thought; but private Vices are public Benefits, 


and while they continue ſuch, we have no great 
Hopes of redreſſing thoſe many Calamities that 
attend national Drunkenneſs. | 
The Malt Diſtiller is the Father of all the o- Ster. 6. 
ther Claſſes, as he furniſhes them with the Chief The Malt 
of their Materials. To diſtil Malt, the Proceſs Difii/ir. 
is as follows ; the Malt is grinded and maſhed in 
the ſame Manner as if you intended to brew 
Strong 


SECT. 7. 


Strong Beer; the Worts are taken off without 
mixing any 


| Hops, and put to cool in Backs; 
when cold, they are drawn out of the Backs 
into workuig Fats, and fomented with Yeaſt ; 
they keep conſtantly ſtirring about the Worts in 
the Fats until they are thoroughly fermented, 
and the Barm begins to fall to the Bottom; 
they are then ready for ſingling, and are called 
Waſh. They are put into a Still about three 
Parts full; the Fire is kept pretty briſk till the 
Naſh is near upon the boil; when the Head of 
the Still is put on, and luted on the Worm in the 
Worm- tub; then the Fire is allowed to decreaſe 
until the Still begins to run; it is kept in a con- 
ſtant ſlow Heat until the whole is ſingled. The 
firſt Production is called Low Wines. Theſe 


Low Wines are again put into. the Still, which 


with the Worm ought td be well cleaned, and are 
diſtilled a ſecond Time, and are now pure Spirits 


of Malt. 
The Malt Diſtiller proceeds no farther, but 


The Cem- ſells his Malt Spirits to the Compound Diltillers ; 


Sxcr. 8. 
Molaſſes 
F pirits. 


Malt, 


_ Di/. They put a Quantity of Juniper Berries, Anni- 
. #ligr. 


ſeed, or other Materials, with which they mean 
to flavour their Spirits, into a Still, with a Quan- 
tity of Malt Spirits, lowered with Water, and 
1 diſtil as before, This produces thoſe 
bewitching Liquors called Gin, Anniſeed, c. 


Molaſſes Spirits are diſtilled from Treacle, by 
the Compound Diſtillers; the Molaſſes are di - 
luted with Water to a proper Thinneſs, then 
warmed, fermented and wrought in the ſame 
Manner as the Malt Waſh, hen thoroughly 
fermented, it is fingled into Low Wines and 
re-drawn into Spirits in the ſame Manner as 


> | EE, 
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The ſeveral Claſſes of Diſtillers, notwithſtand- 


ing the high Duty, have a Secret of making 


large Profits : How they can pretend to pay the 
evenue, and ſell ſound Spirits for ſo ſinall a 
Price as they do, I own is a Myſtery paſt findin 
out by my ſhallow Apprehenſion; but the Fack 
is true, that they all get Eſtates, and yet the 
r Man may get drunk for 'Two-pence. It is 
Fon enough to bind a Lad Apprentice to a Diſ- 
tiller at Fifteen ; but I believe it is not very 
common to take Apprentices in that Branch'; 
1. does it require much Ingenuity. I wiſh th 


ad all of them more Conſcience and Honeſty, 


and believed that they were anſwerable to God 
and their Country for the Miſchief they do by 
ſelling diſtill'd Poiſon under the fiftitious Names 
of Gin, Anniſeed, Sc. The Diſtiller, no doubt, 
increaſes the Revenue, and vends the Farmers 


Product, and in that Reſpect ie look d upon 


as a beneficial Member of the Society; but the 

Evil ariſing from his Trade to Individuals, in my. 

0 over-balances all the Good he does the 
ublic. 


s .- 


I could wiſh either that he diſtill'd none but 
good Spirits, and took a high Price for them ; or 
that there were as few Diſtillers in our Days as 
in thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, when our Country- 
men had Spirits without Gin, and the Expence of 
the Public was defray*'d without debauching the 
Morals of the People. 


Malt is made of Barley, Oats, Rye, Peaſe Szcr. 9. 
and Beans, but for the moſt Part of Barley; Of the 
though the other Grain may be malted, they Mauer. 


are not ſo commonly us'd. To make Malt of 


Barley, the Maltſter ſteeps in a Steep-full of 


Water, large in Proportion to his Malt Barn; it 
lies in ſteep till the whole Grain is equally ſoft, 
| Ks, a 
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WINE-COOPER. 


and that you may bruiſe i by holding the Grain 
> anc TRE end- ways; it 
is then taken out of the Steep and laid in the 


rot Heap until it begins to put forth a Spire at 


one End. When it has ſpir'd enough, the Heap 


is ſpread every Day larger, until it is: ſpread into 
2 Floor, and covers all the Malt Barn; they keep 
8 every five or ſix Hours, until che Grain 


is perfectly dry. When it is put upon the Kiln . 
and 4 5 by a flow conſtant Fire, it is then 

taken off 5 is ready for the Market. It re- 
quires great Care and Judgment to make Malt 
properly, and is attended with reaſonable Profits; 
but little Malt is made in London i in proportion to 


the e the moſt of it is made in the 
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by 6 HE Trade of a Wine-Cooper i is all a Myſ- 
ng) ON his original Buſineſs was to take care 
of the Wine-Cellar, to mix, Wines of different 


_ . Growths, to. anſwer the Flavour and Taſte re- 


quir'd by the different Palates of his Cuſtomers ; 


to fine them down, purge them from their 
Lees, and render them fit for Drinking ; to cure 
the ſeveral Diſeaſes to which Wines are liable; 
to recover them when | prick'd, and preſerve 
them when on the Fret; to renew their Flavour 
and Colour when loſt by Age or any Accident. 
He taſtes the Wine at the Keys, knows the 
Products of different Countries, and the ſpecial 
9 of particular Vineyards: ; This is the 
honef 


honeſt Part of his Buſineſs, and requires a nice 


Palate and great Labour and Experience to be- 


come fully Maſter of ; but of late Years he has 
gone a Step farther, he is not contented with 
compounding Wine with Wine to produce diffe- 
rent Flavour, Taſte and Body; to cure the 
common Faults of real Wine and prepare them 
for Uſe; but he attempts to perform the Mira- 
cle of turning Water into Wine; he converts 


Cyder and ſeveral more noxious Materials to a | 
Reſemblance of Port, Sack, Canary and other 


real Products of the Vine, and is become ſo 


alert at deceiving, that few People know when 


they drink the true Juice of the Grape, or ſome 
ſophiſticated Stuff brewed by the Wine Cooper. 


As to the Honeſty of this Trade, according to 
the preſent PraQtice, I believe few will be an 


Advocate for it; but the Profits 1 the 
Knowledge and Practice of theſe Myſteries are 


ſo large, that it is in vain for Conſcience to in- 


terpoſe or perſwade the Dealers to leave it off, or 


others not to learn the pernicious Art. A Lad His G 


deſigned for a Wine - Cooper, muſt have naturally 


a nice diſtinguiſhing Palate; if he has naturally 


o : 
nius. 
\ 


a Taſte, Experience teaches him the peculiar - 
Properties and Flavour of Wine, but without 
it all the Experience on Earth cannot make a 
Wine-Cooper of him. He may be bound about 
Fourteen or Fifteen, having only the common 


Education of a middling Tradeſman. A Wine 
Cooper, in the Employ of a Wine-Merchant, has 


generally a Guinea a Week befides Perquiſites, Wager. 2 


which are very large. 


The Vintner, every Body knows, if he deals Szcr. r. ' - 
ines, and his Profits ariſe' The Yint- 


honeſtly, buys neat 


* 
» 


from the Difference between buying and ſelling, er. 


but few of them are contented with that * 
5 e 
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to WAX-CHANDUER. 
able Profit, They for the moſt Part dabble at 
the Buſineſs of the Wine - Cooper, and re- brew 


in their Cellars what had been before brewed 
in the Wine- Vaults. A Lad who is to ſerve 


his Time to a Vintner, muſt be an acute, ac- 


tive Fellow, quick of Apprehenſion, nimble: in 

his Heels, ready handed and complaiſant in 

his Diſpoſition; he ought to - read and write, 

and may be bound about Twelve Years of Age 3 
ſome of them even as Drawers make very good 
Bread of it. The Trade of the Maſter, by the 
general bad Repute he has brought upon Wine, 

is neither ſo large nor ſo certain as formerly. 
Tradeſmen are now got more into the Taſte of 

Malt Liquor, and we find our Taverns either. 

ſhut up or converted into Alehouſes; ſo that I 

Th cannot think there is much Encouragement to 
| ſerve ſeven Years Retro p to this Trade, 
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Taibw T ALLOW Candles are made two Ways; 


and Wax- in order to make the common store Candles 
Chandler. the Tallow is firſt rendered and ſtrained .from the 
Skin and all Impurities in the Fat. The Wicks 

are made of Cotton ſpun for that Uſe; the 
The Man Workmen cut them into proper Lengths ; the 
ne Tallow is melted and put into a Fat of boiling 
making Water, which keeps it in conſtant Flow ; the 
Store Can- Wicks are ranged five or fix upon a long ſmall 
lei. Stick, and placed upon Stands near the Fat; the 
. Candle - maker takes one of theſe Sticks by both 
Ends, plunges it into the Fat and takes it out 

again; this he lays down upon the Stands, wa 

„ takes 
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WAX-CHANDLER. 
takes up another, until he has dipped them all; 


then he begins with the firſt and dips it again, 
and continues dipping them one after another 


till they are of the Thickneſs wanted. 7 


27¹ 
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Mould Candles are made thus; they have Mould | 


ferent Sizes, according as they intend to make 
Candles; the Wick is prepared of Cotton, the 
fame as for Store-Candles, and fixed in the 
Middle of the Mould. When all the Moulds are 


wick'd, the Tallow already rendered, is melted 


and poured into the Moulds, and .is allowed to 
ſtand ſome time till the Tallow is perfectly con- 


gealed and cold, and then the Candle is drawn 


out.. 7 


It is a nauſeous greaſy Buſineſs, but the Pro- 


fits attone for that Inconvenience; it is a healthy 
Buſineſs enough, ſew of them die of Conſump- 
tions; yet pthiſicky People, not uſed to it, find 
much Difficulty to breathe near the Scent of a 


| Moulds made of Lead, Tin, or Glaſs, of dif- Candles. 


Tallow-Chandler's Work-Houſe. Journeymen Wages, 


earn the common Wages. A Youth may be 
bound about "Thirteen or Fourteen Years of Age 
without any extraordinary Education, or any 


particular Genius. 


Wax Candles are made after a different Man- Wax- 
ner, they are neither caſt in Moulds nor dipped, Candles. 


but rolled and drawn. They make Sealing Wax 
and Wafers, and Flambeaus, Links, Fo. The 


Buſineſs is ſtill more profitable than that of the 


Tallow- Chandler, and reckoned a more genteel 
Trade. Journeymen earn the common Wages 


from Twelve to Fifteen 3 A Youth 


may be bound about Fourteen Years of Age, 
without any particular Genius or Education. 
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bob ob hotbob hob Babb 
Of the Sucar-BakeR | 

Ser. 1. T* Trade of a Sugar- Baker is but of late Stand- 


+ 


O the ing in this Iſland : He is become conſiderable 
x Sugar- only fince we became poſſeſſed of the Ifland of 
| Baker, JO" a Conqueſt we owe to Oliver Crom- 

| wel, „ 5 


Sugar, though an Article of Luxury, is yet of 
great Uſe to this Iſland, as our Sugar-Colonies em- 
ploy an infinite Number of Hands at Home, to 
ſupply them with all manner of Neceſſaries, which 

they pay for extravagantly, and ſome hundred Sall 
of Shipping are N freighted to carry them 
Proviſions and import us their Sugars. _ 
|  Bugar is the Juice of a Reed expreſſed by two 
great Iron-Rollers, turned by Negroes. The Juice 
is received into a Boiler, where it is boiled for 4 
conſiderable Time, and is made to granulate by 
mixing it with Lime. This Powger is put 
up in Caſks, in which there is a Hole left to al- 
low the Molaffes to drain from it, and is in that 
Shape ſent to Market and called Muſcovadoes. 
When it comes to the Sugar-Baker he-dilutes the 
Raw Sugars with Water, boiles them ahd mixes 
them with Lime ſeveral Times. Till after ſeveral 
Dilutings and Boilings they become fit to be put 
into Earthen Moulds of the. Shape of a Sugar- 
Loaf, and are baked in an Oven and clayed, I hey 
are chyed in this manner, a Quantity of Water 1s 
mixed withClay till itis thicker danach and this 
= upon the Sugar, in the Mould upon the broad 
att, which ſtands upermoſt in this Part of the Ope- 
ration: The Water ſubſides through the Loaf and 
| | carries 
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 TOBACCONIST. 
carries with it all Impurities, which they have not 
been able to take away in boiling, and the Clay re- 


mains a dry Subſtance on the Top. If they were 


to pour on Water without Clay, it would run too 
quickly through the Loaf and only moiſten it, 
without carrying off the Impurities; whereas the 
Clay being mix'd, it falls by degrees and anſwers 
their Purpoſe. e | 

The Dutch are better Boilers than we, and we 
have a great Number of working Boilers from 


thence and Hamburgh. I do not find they take 


Apprentices, but the Labourers they employ, by 


degrees, learn the different Branches of it. The 


Boller is the chief Workman in a Sugar-Houſe, 
and ears from Thirty to Fifty Pounds a Year 
the reſt are only Labourers. 

HE F * So SADCADCADERDERY Saab 4 
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N the Tobacconiſt, I do not mean the Impor- $:cr, 1; 
ter, him I ſpeak of as a Merchant; but the Of the © 


Retailer, who buys from the Importer, and keeps 7obac- 


open Shop. The greateſt Article he deals in is conif. 


Cut-Tobacco for ſmoaking; in which he employs 
Labourers, at Twelve Shillings a Week, who cut 


it with an Engine for that Purpoſe, and prepare 


* 


it for Uſe. F054 MRI U7L ; 

The Tobacconiſt's Skill conſiſts in the Proper- 
ties of Tobacco, and his Profit ariſes from the 
Difference between buying and ſelling. If they 


take any Apprentices wy He; taught to cut, are 


employ d in ſtripping the Leaf off the Stems, and 


in ſpinning the Pig- Tail: It requires neither much 
Strength nor Ingenuity. * Trade is * 


- 
— 


— 
a 
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GARDEN R. 


and profitable, and wie a large Stock to ſet 
up wün. 


92 


The Suuff. Man "le Tobaceo from the To- 
bacconiſt, and makes it into the ſeveral Sorts of 


Snuff, by cutting it ſmall with an Engine, as 


mention'd in the laſt Section, drying it before the 
Fire, and grinding it in a Mill. He ſeldom takes 
an Apprentice, but employs Labourers who work 
at ſo much a Pound. pays Trade is: oy 
profitable, but x now much over-ſtock'd; 5 


955 H A P. LXVIII. 
; Of the G A R DENIA, Oc. 


H E Gardener is a Country Buſineſs, but men- 
tion'd here as it is a City Company. It is a 


* healthful, laborious, ingenious, and profitable 


Trade. A Gardener o ught to have a good No- 


tion of laying out Grounds to Advantage; but 
this I rather chuſe to treat under the | Head of 
Land-Surveyor, which many of them are. About 


London their Skill lies in the Kitchen-Garden, and 


Sxcr. 28 
Of the 


their Dexterity in bringing the. beſt and earlieſt 
Garden Products to Market. 

Journeymen have from Nine to F ifteen Shil- 
lings a Week, according to their Skill ; and if they 
are employed as Maſters in Gentlemen's Gardens, 
N have from e to an Hundred Pounds a Year. 


The Fruiterer is a Sho pkeepin Branch: 
ſell Fruits of all ſorts, both of — own 5, The 


Fraiterer. and that of Foreign Countries, ſuch as Lemmons, 


Oranges, Cc. I hey * no Apprentices that I 
know 


— axon Fe nt 


_— 
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LAND-SURVEYOR 7 


know of, nor is their Myſtery worth ſerving an 
Apprenticeſhip to; though many of them make 
good Bread of their Branch, | 


| The Seed-Shopkeeper ſells all manner of Gar- Szer. 3. 
den and Graſs Seeds, Gardener's Tools, Matts, f #%e _ 
&c, and ſome of them are Nurſery-Men, and 8. Shop 
furniſh Gentlemen with young Trees, both Fruit ane 31 
and Foreſt, with Flower-Roots, &c. It is a very er. 
profitable Branch and in few Hands; requires no . 
more Skill than other retail Trades, if they are 

not in the Nurſery-Way ; but if they are, they 

muſt be compleat Gardeners. Their Journey- 

men, as Shopkeepers, have from Ten to Twenty 

Pounds a Year, with Bed and Board, and as 
Nurſery-Men, the Wages given is like other 
Gardeners, N ö 


The Land-Surveyor is employed in meaſuring Ser. 4. 
Land, and laying it out in Gardens and other Of the 

kinds of Policy about Gentlemen's Seats. To Lend-Sur- 
have a good Taſte this Way he ought to travel to r. 
France and Itah, and to have a Liberal Education; 

but eſpecially a thorough Knowledge of Geome - 

try and Deſigning. They may earn a Guinea a 

Day when-employed in laying out, and are always 

eſteemed above a Mechanic. | 
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THE | Baker is none of the moſt profitable ger. 1 

Trades; he is ſo much under the Direction Of the - 

of the Magiſtrate, that he has no great Oppor- Baker. 
tunity of making * immenſely rich; how- 
A 


ever, 


8. 


' COOK. 
ever, he has a living Profit allowed him by Law, 
and as his Commodity is ſo neceſſary for Life, he 
| ſeldom wants Cuſtomers; the Poor are more at 
his Mercy than the Rich ; ſmall Families more 
than great ; for in Rolls, 'Two-penny and Three- 
penny Loaves, there is no Check upon him; in 
the Quarten and Peck Loaves, and ſuch Fami- 
lies as take in the ſmall Bread, are the chief Sup- 
port of the Baker. The Bakers have one Thing 
peculiar to themſelves, to be met with in no other 
Trade; they eſteem a Cuſtomer who runs a Tal- 
ly with them, more than the Ready-Money Cuſ- 
tomers ; though they conſume an equal Quantity 
of his Bread. I have heard them own the Fact, 
but could never procure from them any fatisfac- 
tory Reaſon for the ſtrange Diſlike of Ready- 
Money, a Thing all, other Tradeſmen ' covet : 
The ill-natured Part of the World alledge, that 
they take Opportunity of making Dead Men (as 
they phraſe it) that is, of eutting double Strokes 
on their Tally, which makes a large amends for 
the lying out of their Money. N 
This Buſineſs requires as much Strength as 
moſt Trades: They are generally ſtrong, robuſt 
Men, and ſeem to have Plenty in moſt of their of 
Faces. Journeymen have Five or Six Shillings a . 
Week, Bed and Board. A Lad may be bound | 
about Fourteen or Fifteen, earlier he can be of no | 
Service; the great Burthens they are obliged to 
carry out in ſerving their Cuſtomers, requires more 
Strength than is ordinarily to be met with in 
younger Years. 


| $xer., 2, In the Days of good Queen Elizabeth, when 
Of the mighty Roaſt Beef was the Engliſpman's Food; 
Coat. our Cookery was plain and ſimple as our Man- 
ners; it was not then a Science or Myſtery, and 
required no Conjuration to pleaſe the Palates of 
29 | . | Qur 


our greateſt Men. But we have of late Years 
refined ourſelves out of that ſimple Tafte, and 
conformed our Palates to Meats and Drinks dreſ- 
ſed after the French Faſhion: The natural Taſte 
of Fiſh os Fleſh is become nauſeous to our faſhi- 
onable Stomachs ; we abhor that any thing ſhould 
appear at our Tables in its native Properties; all | 
the Earth, from both the Poles, the moſt diſtant Mn 
and different Climates, muſt be ranſacked for -— 
| Spices, Pickles and Sauces, not to reliſh but to | 
diſguiſe our Food, Fiſh, when it has paſſed the 
Hands of a French Cook, is no more Fiſh; it 
: has neither the Taſte, Smell, nor Appearance of 
| Fiſh. It, and every Thing elſe, is dreſſed in 
4 
4 


Maſquerade, ſeaſoned with flow Poiſons, and 
every Diſh pregnant with nothing, but the Seeds 


of Diſeaſes chronic and acute, This de- 
praved Taſte of ſpoiling wholeſome Dyet, by 
t coſtly and pernicious Sauces, and abſurd Mix- = 
3 tures, does not confine itſelf to the Table of the 
* Great; but the Contagion is become epidemical: 


Ir Poor and Rich live as if they were of a different 
Species of Beings from their Anceſtors, and ob- 

1 ſerve a Regimen of Diet, calculated not to ſupply 

fr the Wants of Nature, but to oppreſs her Facul- 

ir - ties, diſturb her Operations, and load her with, 

* till now, unheard-of Maladies. But it is to no 

id purpoſe to preach againſt Luxury and French 

No 

to 

re 

in 


Cookery ; they have too powerful a Party. in the 
Nation: We muſt take the Cooks as they are, | 
not as they ought to be; they are not to blame, | * 
but thoſe that employ them. _ C1 | 

A modern Cook muſt firſt be endued naturally His Genive 42 
with a diſtinguiſhing Palate ; then he muſt learn | 7 
the whole Myſtery of mixing and diſguiſing every 
thing that comes under his Hand according to the EY 
Palate and Humour of his Patient ; for I think he 
who is under the Dominion of a French Cook, 
Te 1 3 "may 


SECT , 3. 
Of the 
Paſtry- 
Cook, 
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Of the 


_ Confec- 


tioner, 
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CONFECTIONER. 
may as properly be termed a Patient, as he who is 
under a Courſe of Phyſic. A Lad defigned for a 
Cook muſt be early inured to bear the- Fire, and 
ought to be of a cleanly Diſpoſition: He may be 
bound about Thirteen or Fourteen. If he arrives 
at the Perfection of a French Cook, he may have 
a Hundred a Year from many Noble Patients; 
and if his Skill arrives no higher than that of plain 
Engliſh Cookery, he may expect from Five to Fifty | 
_—_ a Year, according to the Rank of his 

er. 5 9 


The Paſtry- Cook is a very profitable Buſineſs, 
requires a good Palate and a diſguiſing Genius: 
He is nice at making all manner of Pyes, Paſties, 
Tarts, Cuſtards, c. is ſkilled in che Architecture 
of Paſte, and judicious at charging his Pyes with 
all manner of Sculpture and Statuary: He deals 
in Jellies and Preſerves, and in ſome few Con- 
fections. A Lad may be bound about Fourteen 
Years of Age, and generally ſets up for him- 
ſelf, or enters into the Service of ſome 'Gentle- 
man, in Quality of Superintendant of his Paſtry- 


we 


Work. 


The Confectioner is a ſweet-tooth'd Trades- 
man: He makes all manner of Sweet-Meats, pre- 
ſerves all manner of Fruit, and is the Architect 


of a Deſert: He builds Walls, Caſtles, and Pyra- 


mids of Sweet-Meats and Sugar-Plumbs: He is a 
Proteus in his kind; he diſguiſes many Things; 
he makes four Things ſweet, and ſweet Things 
ſour ; he covers the Products of Summer, and the 
hotteſt Seaſon of the Year, with artificial Froſt 
and Snow, and delights the Eye as much with the 
Arangement of his Pyramids as the Taſte with the 
delicious Flavour of his wet and dry Sweet-Meats. 
It requires no ſmall Knowledge to compleat a 

Rs | | Conſectioner; 
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Confectioner ; though I never eſteem him one of 
the moſt uſeful Members of Society. The Trade 
is profitable to the Maſter, and the Journeymen 
have from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week. 


I 4 n * 4 1 n 1 * 
The Poulterer is Purveyor for: the Great; he Seer. 3. 


furniſhes their Tables with:Fowl and Game of all Of be 
ſorts 3 and has the Secret of making them pay very Poulterer. 
dear for what they have of him: If they pay their 8 
Bills, the Nobleman is bit; but if they do not, 
as frequently happens, the Poulterer is bit. The 

whole Myſtery of this Trade lies in buying cheap 

and ſelling dear; a Secret which may be learned 

in leſa tan ſeven Fears... 

- The Fiſhmonger is likewiſe a Tradeſman cal- Szcr. 6. 
culated for the — and Wealthy : His Profits O the 
are without any Bounds, and bear no Proportion Eiſpmon- 
to his Out-layings. His Knowledge conſiſts in Fer, H- 
finding out the cheapeſt Market, and ſelling at the = 2 
greateſt Price: This and the Properties of the 7 Net. a 
Goods he deals in may be learned in leſs than Maker x 
ſeven Years-without any notable Genius. 2 


The Fiſherman is a laborious uſeful Trade, per- 
2 well underſtood. It is fit only for robuſt 


8. . | 

The Piſh-Hook-Maker is employed in making 
thoſe Inſtruments uſed in Angling, with all the 
Apparatus belonging to it, ſuch as Rods, Flies, 
Lines, Reels, Sc. The Hook: Maker is abun- 
dantly ingenious, though trifling ; the chief My:? 
ſtery lies in Temper. Journeymen earn from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 
The Net- Maker is another Branch dependant 
on the Fiſhmonger, for whoſe Uſe chiefly they 
make Nets; but they make ſome alſo for the 
. Huntſmen, and for other Purpoſes. It requires 

neither much Strength nor Ingenuity, and the 

7 14 Wages 
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0 CHOCOLATE-MAKER. | 


Wages given, no more than Nine or Twelve Shil- 


# 


Sect. 7. This Tradeſman makes Vinegar of White- 
Of the Wine that is ſpoiled, or brews it of Raifins. This 
| Fingar laſt Method is the and moſt common. 
Maler. Some have made Eſtates by it; but I do not un- 
ddeerſtand they take Apprentice. 


Szxcr. 8. The Chandler's-Shop deals in all Things neceſ- 
the ſary for the Kitchen in ſmall Quantities: He is 
= Cheeſemonger, Oil-Man, Grocer, Diſtil- 
r, &c. This laſt Article brings him the greateſt 
Profit, and at the ſame time renders him the moſt 
' obnoxious Dealer in and about London. In theſe 
Shops Maid-Servants and the lower Claſs of Wo- 
men learn the firſt Rudiments of Gin-Drinking, 
2 Practice in which they ſoon become proficient, 
and load themſelves with Diſeaſes, their Families 
with Poverty, and their Pofterity with Want and 
Infamy. The Chandler-Man takes no Appren- 
tices, and I could wiſh there were ho Millers on 


R L 

SxeT. 9. Chocolate is made of Cocoa, the Product of 

Of the the Weft-Indies. It is ſtripped of its Shell, or ra- 

Chocolate- ther Huſk, and wrought upon a Stone over a 
Maler. Charcoal Fire till it is equally mellow, and then 
| put into Moulds, which ſhapes it into Cakes. To 

perfume it they mix it with Venello. i 

HR It is a hot laborious Buſineſs, but does not re- 

: uire much Ingenuity. Journeymen's Wages is 
** Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week, but are 
not employed much in Summer. They require 
mt to work with, but cold Weather is neceflary 
to dry it. R | | 


i 


The 
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The Coffee -Houſe- Man is à kind of Pubkcam z Ber 10. 


he ſells Coffee, but moſt of them ſell other Li- Of the 


uors, of which they make large Profits: For his CH- 
ualifications I refer to the Vintner's Section. Mas. 


The Butchers generally require more Skill to Secr. 12, 
learn their Trade than any other of the Victualing O7 he 
Branches we have mentioned. They muſt not Butcher. 
only know how to kill; cut up, and dreſs their 

Meat to Advantage, but how to buy a Bullock, 

Sheep, or Calf, . They muſt judge of his 

Weight and Fatneſs by the Eye; and without 

long rience are often liable to .be deceived in 

both. Butchers are n y ; yetiit is almoſt 


che lan Trade I thould chule 06 Bet a Tad'to. 


It requires great Strength, and a Diſpoſition 
no ways indlinable to the Coward: A Lad 
may be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen. The 
Wages of a Journeyman is not much more con- 


ſiderable than that of a common Labourer. 


The Cheeſemonger's Buſineſs is impiled in his Scr. 12. 
Name; he is only a Retailer of Cheeſe, Butter, Of be 
Eggs, Bacon, and Hams: His Skill conſiſts in CB 
the Know] of the Prices and Properties of enger. 
theſe kind of Goods, It is pretty precarious, and 


| liable to a great many Accidents; their Cheeſe 


loſe in their Weight, their Hams ſtink, and 


their Bacon ruſts, notwithſtanding all the Care 


they are able to take; were it not for ſuch Ac- 
cidents as theſe, their Trade would be very pro- 


fitable. 


The Oil-Shop is furniſhed with Oils Pickles, Ser. 13. 


. Salt, Hams, and ſeveral other Family Ne- Of the 
ceſlaries ; he is a mere Retailer, has large enough Oil Shop. 


Profits, but it is worth no Lad's while to flave 


ſeven 
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ceven Vears in this dirty Sbop for any Knowledge 


he can reap from his Maſter or his Practice. What 


Il have ſaid on another Occaſion is applicable here, 


and to all other Retail Shops; if a Lad has Stock 
to ſet up with, he cannot beſtow ſeven Years of 
his Nonage better than among thoſe kind of 
Goods he reſolves to deal in when ſettled 5 but if 
aà Lad has no ſuch Proſpect, ſome Mechanic Pro- 
feſſion muſt turn out to much more certain Bread, 
than being Apprentice to Retail Shops of any ſort. 


CH AP. LXX. 
Of the Linzn-DrAPpr, and fundry otber 
© = "Retail Shops. a 


H E Linen-Draper is 2 Tradeſman of conſi- 

derable Stock, and a very uſeful Member of 
Society; by his retailing of Linen Cloth of all 
ſorts, he employs a vaſt Numher of Hands both 
in Scotland and Ireland, and vends the Linens of 
Germany, France, and Holland, which he receives 
in Return for our Woollen Manufactures exported 
to ſome of theſe Countries. wed 

His Skill conſiſts in a perfect Knowledge of the 

Linen Manufacture in general, the Difference 
between the different F 1 and the Proper- 
ties of the Linens of all different Countries: His 
Bufinefs, as he is a mere Buyer and Seller of one 
Par Commodity, is eaſily acquired; but 
his Education ought. to be genteel, as his Sock in 
- Buſineſs entitles him to the firſt Rank of Trades- 
men. A Youth may be bound to this 'Trade be- 
tween Fourteen and Fifteen Years of Age. 


There 


E® 


| LI YEARS... > - „ 1 | 

RETAIL-SHOPS, 2835 Þ 

There are various ſorts of Retail Shops, differs Szer. 24. 

ing in nothing but in the Names of the Goods Of var 
they ſell. Their Skill conſiſts, in the Knowledge tail * oo 
of the Prices, Properties, the Markets for ſuch Sb. 
Goods, and the Extent of, the Demand for the 
various Articles they trade in: Buying at one 
Price, ſelliug at another, weighing and meaſuring, 
is the whole Myſtery of the Retailers in g. OO 
The greater Number of Articles they fell, he 
greater Memory and Acuteneſs is required; but a _— 
moderate Share of Wit ſerves their Turn in ge- YM 
neral : Sagacity and Oeconomy, refraining- to 1 
launch out of the Depth of their Stock and = 
Knowledge, are all the Secrets neceſſary. to pre- il 
ſerve their Credit, and giv:: them a Chance ſor 

Bread. What I have ſaid iri the preceding wh 

ter, and often before, I now repeat once for all, 

as a Caution that can never be too much incul- 

cated, that unleſs a Lad has a rational Proſpe& of 

ſetting up for himſelf in any of theſe Branches of 

the Retail Buſineſs, it is more than Madneſs to 

ſerve an Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Years : The 

Trader may End his Account in taking a Lad who 

has nothing for ſeven Years, as he faves him the 

Expence of a Servant ; but when that Youth is 

out of his Time, and ſpent the moſt precious Part 

of Life, in learning to weigh and meaſure out a 

Pound of Sugar or a Yard of Ribbon, he is as *- nl 

much to ſeek for Bread, or any Way of earning ' 4 

it, as ever. A Lad in ſuch Circumſtances had ö 

much better have been bred a Mechanic, which ; 

would have given him a Chance of Living, if he 
had no more than his Coat to his Back. | 
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H+ VIN Ger through the ſeveral Arts and 

Trades, and diſcovered their Dependance 
one upon another, we come now to a larger Field, 
to the Life, Spring, and Motion of the Trading 


World. The Trades we have been hitherto 


ſpeaking of, are confined to one Place, one City 
or Country; but Commerce, 'the Sphere of the 
Merchant, extends itſelf to all the known World, 


and gives Life and Vigour to the whole Machine. 


Some Tradeſmen we have treated of employ ſeve- 


ral different Branches, ſome particular Crafts de- 


pendant on them; but the Merchant employs 
them all, ſets the whole Society at work, ſupplies 
them with Materials to fabricate their Goods, and 


- vends their Manufactures in the moſt diſtant Cor- 


ners of the Globe. Other Arts, Crafts and My- 
ſteries live upon one another, and never add one 
Sixpence to the aggregate Wealth of the Kingdom; 
but the Merchant draws his honeſt Gain from the 


diſtant Poles, and every Shilling he returns more 


than he carries out, adds ſo much to the Na- 


tional Riches and Capital Stock of the Kingdom. 


Wherever he comes, wherever he lives, Wealth 
and Plenty follow him: The Poor he ſets to 
work, ufactures flouriſh, 3 is baniſh- 
ed, and Public Credit increaſes. The Advan- 
tages of Commerce is evident to all-Mankind ; the 
wiſeſt, the politeſt Nations on Earth now court 
her to their Dominions: The Dutch and us 
are two pregnant Proofs of the Power and Ad- 
vantages of Traffic. Before we were a Trading 
People, 
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People, we were, it is true, ſubſiſted by the na- F 
tural Produce: of the Iſland ; but we lived in a | 
kind of Penury,' a Stranger to Money or Afflu- 
ence, inconſiderable in ourſelves, and of no Con- 
ſequence to our Neighbours: Our Manners were 
rude, our Knowledge of the World trifling; Po- 
liteneſs was a Stranger at our Courts; Ignorance 
and barbarous Simplicity ſpread their Empire over 
the whole Ifland: But we no ſooner became a 
Trading People, than the Arts and Sciences began 
to revive, and poliſh'd us out of our ruſtic Sim- 1 
licity and Ignorance; the People found out new = 
eans- of ſupplying their Wants, and the Nation A 
in general accumulated Riches at home, and com- 
manded ReſpeR abroad; a new Scene of Power 
ſtarted out of Commerce, and the wide Ocean 
owned the Sovereignty of Imperial Britain ; a Do- 
minion which ſome few Years ago was not purely = 
chymercial. There was a Time when our Superi- _ 
ority at Sea was unconteſtable, and the Influence - = 
that had upon the other Powers of Europe very : 

_ conſpicuous. The Dutch is another Inſtance of Ml 
the mighty Power of Traffic; they poſſeſs a Coun- "2 
try not much than Toriſbire, of a Soil na- 730 
turally barren: The Number of People in the 
United Provinces are not one Fifth of the Number 
of the Inhabitants: of Great Britain; and yet this 
little State, but a few Years ago a petty Province 
of the Crown of Spain, can maintain Armies and 
Fleets capable of checking the Power of the great- 
eſt Monarchs on Earth; they ſet themfelves upon 

a Level with Crowned” Heads, and many private 
Butgo-Maſters can raiſe as much Money upon 
their own Credit, as the Amount of the Revenues 
of ſome Kingdoms in Europe. We have had bat 
a few Days ago a flagrant Inſtance of the vaſt In- 
flence of Commerce, when Six Millions Sterling 
Vas ſubſcribed for the Uſe of the Government by | 
SHER private 


MERCHANT. 
private Merchants in leſs than four Hours, Tho” 
Spain is poſſeſs'd of the rich Gold and Silver 
-Mines of Mexico and Peru, and the French King 
- governs a large, .populous, and \Liogdom, yet 
neither the Kings of theſe” two potent Monar- 
chies, nor all their Subjects put together, could raiſe 
ſuch à Sum on private Subfcription. An Alderman 
of London can undertake for ſupplying the State 


with Three or Four Millions Sterling, and raiſe it 


Within the Circle oſ his own Acquaintance; a 
Thing unheard- of in former Ages, and would have 
been thought Arrogance and Folly even in the 

Days of Queen Elizabeth, to have ſuf pos d ſuch a 
"Thing practicable. -. 

All States and Kingdoms 1 gouriſh' d, 2nd 
-made a Figure in proportion to the Extent of their 
-Commerce. The Carthaginians, though but a 
Society of Merchants; were able to diſpute the 
Empire of the World with All-conquering Rome; 
who never could be ſecure of Uniyerſal Sway till 
Carthage was laid in Ruins. The Venetiam, by 
ce poſſeſs d of the Trade of the Eat, were 

give Laws to Italy, and diſpute Conqueſts 
| — the mighty Ottoman Porte; but as ſoon as 
they were deprived of that lucrative: Branch of 


Commerce, 5 the Diſcovery of a Paſſage to the 


Eaſt by the of Goc Hope, they windled 


into their preſent Infignific 


The Trade' of 'E ed as” been ith more 

- conſiderable than at preſent, occaſion'd by various 
Accidents: The Dutch are our Rivals in Trade, 

and have run-away with ſome of the moſt benefi- 

cial Branches of ——— The Public Ex- 
omg occaſion'd by two long Land Wars in the 
Reigns of King William and Queen Anne, has 
loaded Trade with many heavy "Faxes, and diſ- 
couraged the honeſt Merchant: Bad Policy, and 
the — that ſucceeded the Queen's — 

4 ena 


enabled France to rob us of a large Share of our 

Trade: She has ſet up her Eaſi-India Companies, 

and by various Schemes has poſſeſs d herſelf of the | 
Commerce of the Spanih IN. India, which we 1 
formerly enjoy d. The Danes, Swedes, and Ruſ- RV 
fians have put in for their Share of Traffic, and [i 
are making large Advances in the Knowledge and | | 
Practice of Trade and Navigation. In a Word, 23 
we have but the Shadow of what we had fort | 
Vears ago. And to compleat our Trading Miſ- 
fortunes, we ſcarce enjoy one Branch oſ Trade 
wherein the Ballance is not againſt us. Portugal 
is the only Kingdom we deal with upon a Par, 
and that is dwindling daily; and were it not for 
our Plantations, the Ballance againſt us with other 
Kingdoms, and the Remittance we are obliged to 
make to ſupport our Armies and Alliances, would 
long before now have ftripp'd us of every Ounce 
0 eee ee 
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ullion. HA: 12 4 
The Trade of Britain may be divided-into In- Of our h. 
land and Foreign: Inland Trade is the tranſport- /and Trade 
ing of the Commodities of one Part of the King- 
dom to another, and- eſpecially to the grand Mart 
of Trade, the City of London. The chief Arti- 
cles imported to London from other Parts of the 
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a Iſland are Corn, Coals, Hops, Woollen and Linen 

4 Goods. Corn and Hops are ſold at Bear- Ney by 

Factors, term'd Corn or Hop Factors; Coals are 

| ſold at the Pool; Woollen Goods are ſent up by 

in the Clothiers, and ſold by the Factors of Black- | 
«4 well- Hall Factory; and Linen Cloth from Irelatd XY 
I and Scotland to the Factors for that Commodity. 

"i Theſe Factors are a Species of Merchants, who Of Fac. 

C deal by Commiſſion and ſell the Goods of other 1. 

X People conſigned to them, for a Cuſtomary Pre- 

7 mium; ſometimes Two per Cent. or more, ac- 

J cording to the Nature of the Trade they are con- 
. cerned in. A Farmer in the Country has two or 
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288 MERCHANT. 
= "three Hundred Quarters of Wheat, or a Maltſter 
- as much Malt, to ſell at the London Market; 


| —— neither Maltfter nor Farmer can conveniently 
1 come up to Town, therefore they ſhip their 
4588 Goods and conſign them to a Corn - Factor, who 
. ſells them to the beſt Advantage, receives the 
| | Money, remits it to the Farmer, with an Account 


of the Sales; from whence he deducts Two and a 
Half per Cent. or the ordinary Commiſſion, for 
Trouble and Expence. There are Factors wh6 
deal in Foreign Commodities in the ſame Manner, 
that is, have Goods confign'd them by Merchants 
in Foreign Countries, to be ſold on their Ac- 
count: Theſe Factors are diſtinguiſh'd either by 
the Countries they deal with, or by the 
moſt commonly conſign'd to them. Moſt Mer- 
chants are Factors for one another in this Shape, 
_ and reckon it the moſt certain, though not the 
= | molt profitable Part of their Buſineſs. 
con. The Foreign Merchant exports the Goods of 
Fiores the Growth or Manufacture of this Kingdom to 
Merchant, the proper Markets, and imports the Commodi- 
ties of other Countries in Exchange. The Mer- 
chants are diſtinguiſhed one from another either 
by the Goods they traffic in, or by the Countries 
There with they have the greateſt Correſpondence : 
Thus a Merchant dealing in Tobacco is termed a 
Tobacco-Merchant, or a Virginia Merchant: The 
Dealer in Wines is termed a French or Portugal 
Merchant, or a Wine: Merchant; and fo of all 
others. Some Merchants deal to all the King- 
doms on Earth, and import and export Goods to 
and from the moſt diſtant Nations; others confine 
themſelves to ſome few particular Commodities: 
Some import Wines, others Tobacco, others Su- 
gas, ſome Timber, Iron, Copper, Flax, Hemp, 
Sc. and export Goods proper for the Markets of 
theſe Countries from whence they have their 5 
5 ticular 


MERCHANT: 239 


ticular Returns. The beſt Way then to di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſeveral Claſſes of Merchants, is to 
take a View of our Imports and Exports. EE 

We export to Jamaica, and the reſt of the Su- Our Exy 
gar Colonies, all, manner of Materials for Weat- Porta te, 
ing Apparel, Houſhold Furniture of all ſorts, and In- 
Cutlery and Haberdaſhery Wares, Watches, , ren 
Jewels and TOR Eaft-India Goods of all forts, Jamaica. 
ſome French Wines, Engliſh Malt Liquor, Linen 
Cloths of the Growth of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Germany, and our Ships generally touch in /re- _ 
land and take in Proviſions, ſuch as Beef, Pork, 
and Butter, The Returns from thence are Rums, + 
* Cotton, Indigo, ſome fine Wood; ſuch 
as Mahogany, Lignum Vite, &c. and ſome Dy- 
ing Woods, particularly Logwood. _ Wh 

We export to New England, New York, Pen- The Nor- 
filvanta, and the reſt of our Northern Colonies, tbern Co- 
the ſame Articles mentioned in the laſt Paragraph ; linie. 
in a Word, every Article for the Uſe of Life, ex- 
cept Proviſions: We have in return, Wood for 
Shipping, Corn and other Proviſions for the 
Southern Colonies: Some Furs and Skins, Flax, 

Rice and Flax - Seed from the Provinces of Georgia 
and Penfilvania, and Fiſh from New England, for 
the Levant Market. | a . 

We export to Virginia and Maryland every Ar- Virgioia 
ticle mentioned before, and have in return To- and Marys 
bacco and Pig-Iron, From all the Colonies we-land. 
have Ready Money, beſides the Goods ſent them, 
which they procure by the illicite Trade carried 
on between our Iſland and the Spuni/b Main: *' 2 

We export to Ireland the Growth of our Plan- Ireland. 
tations, Sugar and Tobacco, Baſt- India Goods off 
all ſorts, Silks of the Manufacture of England, 
and Raw-Silk, the Product of /taly ;_Broad-Cloths, 

Hats and Stockings, Gold and Silver Lace, and 
ttiany other Articles of the Product of this Coun- 
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290 MERCHANT. 
y ; for which we take nothing from them in 
om but Ready Money, except ſome Linen 
Cloth, and Proviſions for our Southern Colonies : 
0 The Ballance paid by Jreland in Exchange of 
= Goods, and the Money ſpent by their Gentry 
43 adlnd Nobility in England, amount to at leaſt One 
| I = Million Sterling per Annum, which is a grearer 
| | Advantage than we reap from all our other 
Branches of Commerce; yet we grudge theſe 
People the common Privileges of Subjects, de- 
ſpiſe their Perſons, and r Country, 
as if it were a Crime to be born in that Kingdom 
from whence we derive the greateſt Part of our 
=”; Wealth. „„ 8 * — 
Holland We export to Holland and Flanders ſome Wool- 
and Flan- len Goods, Birmingbam and Sheffield Goods, Coils, 
ders. Lead, Tin, and Lead Oar ; ſometimes Corn, 
Butter, Cheeſe, and Hides from Freland; ſome + 
Leather, Tobacco, and Sugars. From thence we 
=. have Holland, Cambrick, Paper, Whale-Fin, and 
= = Whale-Oil, Delft and Earthen- Ware, Thread 
_— and Thread - Laces, and a monſtrous Quantity of 
18 | £aſt- India Goods run in upon our Coaſt by the 
1 ' Smugglers. The Datch have ſearee any Export of 
i Commodities peculiar to themſelves; the Ground 
=. of their Commerce is Eaſt- India Goods and Fiſh 
Ji aee.gtched upon the Coaſt of -Britain; with theſe 
| a6 two Articles they purchaſe all the Product of the 
- Earth, and are more Maſters of the American 
Wealth than the proud Monarch, whofe Proper- 
| TY iT '18. o 34.2 LF 
but fewer of late Years than formerly z fome 
Lead, Leather, and Tin: And in return have 
1 Linen Cloths, for our Home Qonfumption, amt 
—_ the Uſe of our Plantations ;. and pay a large Bal- 
© | '  Hnce in Ready Money. | — | 
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MERCHANT, 291 

We export to France ſcarce any thing but France. 
Lead and Tin, ſome Tobacco to Dunkirk, and 
ſome Salmon from Scotland; but we import 

Wine, Brandy, Silks of various Sorts, Cambricks, 

Laces of Thread and of Gold and Silver, Paper, 

Cards, and an innumerable Quantity of trifling 

Jewels and Toys z for all which we pay an annual 
Ballance of One Million and an Half. In reckon- 

ing up the Imports from France, I ſhould have 
mention'd Pride, Vanity, Luxury, and Corrup- 

tion; but as I could make. no Ettimate by the 
Cuſtom-Houſe Books of the Quantity of theſe | 
Goods enter'd, I choſe to leave them out. 

We export to Sweden and Denmark ſome Wool- Sweden 
len Goods, Tobaceo, Sugar, and a few Ea/?-India and Den- 
Goods; but this laſt. Article is daily decaying ; mark, 
We ſend them Soap and Salt, and ſome Fiſk > 
but the Dutch monopolize that Branch. We re- 
ceive in return Deal, Iron, Copper, and Oaken- 
ee, and pay them a great Ballance in Ready 

ney. I | 

We ſend td the Eat Country much the ſame Ruſſia," 
Goods laſt mention'd, and receive in return Naval and tbe 
Stores of all Sorts, ſome Linen Cloth, and ſome Eaſt 
Goods of the Growth of Per/ia, brought through Country... 

Ruſſia by Land, 3 _ 

e uſed to ſend to Spain Woollen Goods of Spain. «A 

voripus Fabrics, and furniſh'd their Plantations | 
with the ſame Articles we ſend to our own; we 

furniſh'd them with Negroes from the Coaſt of 15 

Guines, For all which we had in return, ſome hens 

Wines of the Growth of Spain, Fruit, Oil, and 15 

Olives, and a large Remittance in Gold and Sil- 

ver; but this Trade has now dwindled to nothing, 

5 French have engroſs d it wholly to theme | 
ves. Went” 9 
We ſend to Portugal Lead, Tin, Woellen Portugal. 

Goods, Goods for their Plantations in the Bra« | = 
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25 ziles, and have our Returns in Wines, Oils, and 
Ready Money. 3 155 
Italy, We ſend to Jraly, Fiſh from New England 4 
and. Newfoundland, Lead, Tin, ſome Woollen 
| Goods, Leather, Tobaeco, Sugars, and Ea/#- India 
Goods; and have, in return, ſome rich Wines, 
Currants, Silks wrought and raw, Oils, Olives 
and Pickles. * 
Eaſt- To the Eaft-Indies we ſend out ſome Woollen 
Indies. Goods, Lead, Watches, Clocks, Fire-Arms, 
Hats; but our chief Export is Silver Bullion: For 
which we receive in Exchange, Gold, Diamonds, 
Spices, Drugs, "Teas, Porcelain or China- Ware, 
Silk wrought and raw, Cotton-Cloths of different 
Kinds, Salt-Petre, Sc. A great Part of theſe 
Goods are conſumed at Home and in our Planta- 
tions, and the Remainder is exported to other 
Countries of Europe; the Return of which makes 
Amends for the Bullion exported, 
Guinea. To Guinea we fend ſome Woollen and Linen 
Goods, Cutlery Ware, Fire-Arms, Swords, Cut- 
laſſes, Toys of Glaſs and Metal, c. and receive 
in return Negroes for the Uſe of our Plantations, 
Gold Duſt, and Elephants Teeth. | | 
Turkey. To Turkey we ſend Woollen Goods of all Sorts, 
| Lead, Tin, Eaft-India Geods, Sugars, &c. and 
receive in return, Coffee, Silks, Mohair, Carpets, 
Sc. This is a beneficial Branch of Trade; the 
Imports and Exports being near upon a Par. 


The Gi. From this ſhort View of our Commerce we 
niusof a may conceive the Employment of our Merchants 
Merchant, of different Claſſes : A Merchant ought to be a 
Man of an extenſive Genius, and his Educatiort 
genteel ; he muſt underſtand not only Goods and 
erchandize in general, and be a Judge of every 

rticular Commedity he deals in, but muſt know 

Mankind and be acquainted with the diffe- 

rent 
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MERCHANT. 
rent Manners aad Cuſtoms of all the Trading Na- 


tions; he muſt know their different Products, the 
Properties of their Staple Commodities, their 


Taſte in the ſeveral Sorts of Goods they want, 
their principal Marts and Markets, the Seaſons 


proper for 1 ſelling, the Character and 


Humour of their Traders, their Coins, Weights, 


and Meaſures, their particular Manner of keep- 


ing Accompts, the Courſe of their Exchange, 
&c, the Duties chargeable at their ſeveral Ports, 
their Methods of Entry and Clearance ; their pe- 
culiar Mercantile Cuſtoms and Uſages, relating 
either to Payments, or Buying and Selling; the 


common Arts, Tricks, and Frauds, put in prac- 


tice by the Dealers: In a Word, he muſt be as 
well acquainted with the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of all the Nations he trades with as his own; all 


which requires an extenſive Genius and great Ex- 


perienee. 


As to his Education, he muſt underſtand his Education. 


Mother Tongue perfectly, write it grammatically, 
and with Judgment; he muſt learn all the Trad- 
ing Languages, French, Dutch, and Portugueze, 
and be able to write them acurately ; he has no 
2 Neceſſity for Greek and Latin, but a ſuper- 

cial Knowledge of them is ſoon acquired, and 
may be uſeful to him in obtaining the other Lan- 
guages. He muſt underſtand Geography and 
ſome Navigation, muſt write a fair legible Hand, 


and ought to be a compleat Maſter of Figures 


and Merchants Accompts. 


the Compting Houſe of any Merchant; and 
when he has ſerved his Time to any eminent 
Trader, may earn his Bread in a genteel Manner 


in any Part of the World. He may ſerve as 


Clerk in any Compting-Houſe at Home, may 
turn out Supercargo to wy Port, and may ſettle 


£ 
A Youth educated in this manner, is fit for 
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294 BANKER, 
as Factor in any of our Plantations, or other 
Trading Cities in Europe, if he underſtands the 
practical Part of Commerce, writes a good Hand, 
underſtands Accompts, and the trading Langua- | 
ges, and has the Character of Integrity and Appli- 
dation; whether he has Money or not he may 


| live, not only in the Employ of others, but may 
in time deal for himſelf to any Extent, — 


Ster. 2. Bankers, though not properly Merchants, yet 
_ Of Ban- are ſo connected with — that we may 
ter, with Propriety enough treat of them under thzt 
Head. The Banker is but a Truſtee, and his 
Houſe the Repoſitory of other People's Money, 
A Merchant, or any other Gentleman poſſeſs d 
of a large Sum of Money, does not chuſe to keep 
it in his own Hands, but places it for Security 
in the Cuſtody of ſome Banker, from whom he 
i "draws it at ſuch Times and in ſuch Sums as 
he has daily occaſion for. The Banker, who is 
ſuppos'd a Man of a real Foundation of his 
- own, knows that in the Courſe of Buſineſs, all 
the different Perſons who have lodged Money in 
his Hands, cannot have occaſion-to demand it at 
once, therefore he ventures to lend out, upon 
undoubted Securities, ſuch Sums as he thinks he 
can ſpare from his current Demands, from 
whence ariſe the Profits of Bank ing: As for 
Example, I have Five Thouſand Pounds in Caſh 
by me; for the Convenience of Payment and 
Security I lodge this Money in the Hands of 
fome noted Banker, who gives me a Receipt for 
it; ſeveral others are in the ſame Circumſtances 
with me, and the Banker finds himſelf poſleſs'd of 
ſeveral Thouſands more ' than will anſwer the 
common and daily Draughts made on him, there- 
fore he ventures to lend out Four or Five Thou» 
fand Pounds upon the Security of Plate, Indis 


Bonds, 
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INSURERS 


Bonds, or Public Stock, at Five per Cent. In- 


tereſt, and thus makes Profit of other People's 


o ( 1 
He deals likewiſe in E xchange, that is, in re: Exchange, 


mitting Money from one Place to another; as 
for Example, I owe a Man in Holland One 
Thouſand Guilders, which I have promis'd 10 
remit on a certain Day. In Money I cannot 
make Payments, becauſe of the Risk by Sea, 
therefore | apply ta a Banker, to whom 1 


down, the Value of the Thouſand Guilders in. 
Sterling Money, and he gives me a Draught for 


that Sum upon his Correſpondent in Holland, 


which I - remit ta my Creditor. The Banker's 


Profit ariſes from the Price of Exchange, that is 


the Price of the Guilders here, which riſes and | 
falls according to the Demand for Bills. If a 


greater Number of People want to remit Money 


Money out of Holland, then the Banker has a Pre- 


mium for drawing; if not, he draws upon Par 
or under Par, which is call'd the Courſe of Ex- - 


change; but the Banker never will draw for 


Others, except when he is to have a Premium for 


ſo doing. 


Inſurers, commonly call'd Underwriters, are gcr. z. 
a Claſs of Merchants who inſure Goods from one 7 


Port to another for a certain Premium. Sup- 


poſe I have a Ship loaded in the River, with 
Goods bound for Spain, I am under ſome Appre- |, 
henſion that the Ship may be loſt or taken by the 
T go to an Inſurer, and allo“ 
Five per Cent, or what we can agree upon, for 
obliging - himſelf to pay me as many Hundred 


Enemy % therefore 


Pounds as I have inſured, in Caſe the Veſſel 


{hould be loſt or taken by the Enemy, 


Wa: The 


to Holland than there are who want to draw 
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EX CHAN GE-BROK ER. 

The Inſtrument containing this Obligation, is 
call'd a Policy, and thoſe who ſign their Names 
to it, are, in the Merchant - Style, called Under - 
writers. — e 1 8 4 , — I as . . 0 


Brokers are another Dependant on the Mer- 


chants; there are Brokers of various Sorts diſ- 


tinguiſh'd by the Goods they moſtly deal in: 


Their Buſineſs is to tranſaft Buſineſs for the 


Merchant; buy up Goods for him; procure him 
Bills of Exchange, for which. he has a Premium 
call'd Brokerage. In the City of London no 


Perſon can act as a Broker but he that is ſworn, 


and has given Security to the Lord- Mayor; yoe- 
are a very conſiderable Body of Men and of va 

Credit; the Word of ſome of theſe Brokers will 
paſs upon Change for ſome Hundreds of Thou- 


ſands; though the Perſons who deal with them 


know them not to be worth as many Hundreds. 


SxcT. 5. The Pawn-Broker is a Kind of Broker for | 
ThePawn the Poor, and though eſteem'd by ſome not ve 


Briker. 


reputable, yet I muſt do theſe People that Juſ- 
tice, they are ſo neceſſary to the poor labouring 
Tradeſmen in this Metropolis, I cannot compre- 
hend almoſt how they can live without the Pawn- 
broker: He is reckon'd an Uſurer, that he 
takes too much for the Loan of ſmall Sums, and 
encourages Thievingz but I apprehend there 
may be ſuch a Thing as a Pawn-broker, with- 


out being chargeable with any of theſe Crimes: 


As to his being an Uſurer, if we conſider. him 


merely as a Lender of Money the Charge is true; 


but we muſt ftate it in a different Light: Firſt, 


he muſt ſerve a Seven Years Apprenticeſhip to 
learn his Buſineſs, and that is rather too little to 


become Judge of the almoſt infinite Number of 
Goods he is oblig'd to receive as Pledges : = 
POW: . _ "= 
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PAWN-BROKER. 


muſt have a large Stock of Ready-Money, p 
Shop- and Warehouſe Rent, — in a5 ind 
man and Apprentices, employ his whole Time 
in attendin his Buſineſs, and Cuſtomers. Now 
will any Man in his Senſes contend, that a Man 
in this Situation ought to have no more than le- 

| Intereſt- for his Money? Does not he employ 
Skill, Time, and neceffary Expence, beſides his 

Money? and is it not reaſonable. he ſhould be 


pa for that, as well as any other Tradeſman ? © 


or 

Skill, Labour and Attendance, will he be con- 

tent with Five or Fifteen per Cent. at the Year's 

End? No, he expects Twenty, or perhaps Twen- 

fir per Cent; at leaſt, he would not think him- 
e 


or fi any Tradeſman employs One Thouſand 


If an Uſurer could he procure it: And I take 
him and a Pawnbroker of the fame Stock to be -- 
ſimilar Circumſtances. As to Encouragement o 
Thieves, a Pawnbroker of Credit is as cautious az 
any other Man; it is much his Intereſt to be ſo, 
and I do not apprehend that he is liable to more 
Miſtakes than others who have a more reputable 
Name. The Trade is undoubtedly profitable, and 


requires a great deal of Judgment and Acuteneſs to 


become thoroughly Maſter of it: He muſt write 
a plain quick Hand, and ought to be Maſter of 
Figures. A Lad may be bound about Fourteen 
or Fifteen, and when out of his Time may have 
Twenty Pounds a Year, Bed and Board, * | 


f 


ifteen Hundred Pounds in Trade, beſtows his 
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Scr. 1. THE Ship-Builder is like the Architect in 
_ Of the \\* Fouſe-building, but a much more ingenious 
Ship-Buil- ſs; The Principles of this Art are much more 


der. 155 ſcated, and the Execution infinitely more 
ditfeult. A Ship- Builder, whether he undertakes 
a Merchant-Man or Man of War, firft draws a 
Plan of the Hulk of the Ship, which Plan muft 
be her true Dimenſions every way þ and from 
thence, by the Scale and Compaſs, is meaſured 
every Timber-Plank and Beam that is laid in her 
from her going into the Stocks till ſhe is launched. 
We are improying every Day in this uſeful Art; 
yet it is our Misfortune, that gur Ships of War 
are much worſe built- than Ships built in private 
Yards; the Builders for the Navy of late Years 
have followed a Plan of Building which Experience 
might have taught them, does not anſwer the 
Properties required in a Ship of War; yet they 
8 g on to blunder in their own Way, and are 
ikely to continue to do fo till Gentlemen are 
placed at the Head of a certain Board, who ſhall 
underſtand both the Theory and Practice of Na- 
vigation. | | 
A Youth deſigned for a Maſter Ship-Builder 
muſt have a ſolid Judgment and a natural 'Turn of 
Mind for this Profeſſion: He muſt have a good 
Stock of Money to ſet up with, and a ſtroug Con- 
ſtitution to learn the executive Fart: He may be 
bound about Fifteen Years of Age. 


The 
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The Ship-Carpenter is the labouring Work- Szcr. 2. 
man, and to become Maſter of his Buſineſs muſt 2/ the 
learn the Theory as well as Practice; Whether $5ip-Car- 
he works himſelf, or is employed as a Builder, he Per. 
ought to be Maſter of Deſigning, Figures ang 
Menſuration, When out of his Time he ma 
earn in the Dock» Yards Eighteen or twenty Shi 
lings a Week; and if he goes to Sea, has from 
Forty Shillings to Five Pounds a Month. It is a 
Buſineſs that one ſeldom wants Bread in, either 
at Home or Abroad, 8 


The Bolt and Anchor Smith is the next Perſon Szer, 3. 
to be confidered : It is a laborious and profitable Of rhe 
Branch of the Smith Trade, but does not require Belt and 
over · and - above Ingenuity, at leaſt not ſa much as Anchor- 
many other ſmaller Clafles of that Buſineſs. A Switb. 
Youth may be bound about Fiſteen, and when 
out of his Time, if a good Fire- Man, may earn 
a Guinea a Week and-upwards. 22 


The Ship-Builder employs Joiners peculiar to SecT. 4. 
bimſelf, though they differ little from the other Of ſundry 
oiners but in their being more conſtantly in his £97 _ 
mploy, He has Carvers likewiſe, who never Trades. 
are employed in any other Branch of that Art but 
in carving the Ornaments upon the Stems. and 
Sterns of Ships. He has Painters peculiar to him- | 
ſelf, but they work like the common Hauſe- '2 
Painter, only are aceumſtomed more then they to 
this kind of Wark. b 


The Rope- Maker is the firſt Perſon employed Sxcr. 3. 
after the Ship is launched. Rope-Yarn is ſpun in Of the - 
a long Walk: The Spinner ſaſtens ane End of Rope-Mas 
two Threads to two Spindles of a Wheel; the er. 
Hemp is turned round his Middle, and he retires 
backward from the W heel, -ſpinning out both his 

| Threads 


» F 


* 
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Threads as he bl. till he reaches the farther 
End of the Walk: The Wheel is turned by ano- 
ther Hand. When the Threads are all ſpun, they 
are twiſted together, and ſmeared over with Tar. 
This is a very profitable Trade, requires a large 
Stock, but not much Ingenuity, either Maſter or 
Workman. A Journeyman may earn Fifteen or 
Twenty Shillings a Week. 0 F., 


rer. 6. Yarn for Sail-Cloth is made of dreſſed Hemp, 
Of the and ſpun in the ſelf-fame Manner that Rope-Yarn 

Sail Cloth is ſpun. The Thread is the direct Length of the 

| Maker. Web, and the Houſe in which it is ſpun is as long, 

and reſembles a ſmall Rope-Walk. The Spin- 

ners make very good Bread of it, and Women 

are as much employed as Men, As to the Wea- 

ving, it is done the ſame Way as other Linen 

| Cloth: The Journeymen are paid by the Yard, 

| according to the Fineneſs of the Sail Cloth. This 

WE, Art is but in its Infancy in England; and the 

Goods no ways equal to that made by the Dutch: 

Engliſh Sail-Cloth, in a Storm, rends from To 

to Bottom; but that of the Durch wears like 4 

* oy rd, ſeldom rending. What this Difference 

may ariſefrom is hard to be determined; but it is 

to be hoped, that in a few Years we may find out 

the Myſtery, . 8 


Ser. 7. The Sail-Maker is the next Tradeſman for fit - 
Of the ting out the Ship: He ſews and ſhapes all the Sails, 
Fail Ma- = is in every reſpet the Ship's Taylor. It is 
er. a very laborious Buſineſs, and reaſonably profi- 

4 table: A Journeyman Sail-Maker may earn 
Twenty Shillings a Week. A Lad may be bound 

about Fifteen, without any particular Genius or 

© - Education We | 


The 


$LOP-SHOB.. 


the Blocks and Pullies belonging to a Ship. It re- Of be 


quires no great Ingenuity, nor is there much got 


by it. | 


7 


ock- 


Makers : 


The Slop-Shop ſells all kind of Shirts, Jackets, Ster. g. 
Trouzers, and other Wearing Apparel belonging Of the 


to Sailors, ready made. It is a Buſineſs of great 
Profit, but requires no great Skill to become 
Maſter of it. - | | 
| [| EE | 
c heel bobcibkebets 
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Of the Conſtitution of the City of Lowpon 5 
the Nature and Privileges of the ſeveral 


Incorporated Companies; tbe Manner of | 


Binding an Apprentice in their Halls, and 
of taking up the Freedom of the City, 


PHE Incorporated Companies of the City af 


London are many; of which I have ſubjoined 
a Table ſhewing their Precedency, Dates of their 


Charters, and Livery Fine. I muſt only obſerve 


here, that of thoſe Companies there are Twelve 
who have this ſpecial Privilege, that the Lord- 
Mayor muſt be Free of one of them, before he 


can be elected; theſe are mark'd in the Table 
1 : 


with an Aſteriſm, and are as follow: 


1. Mercers. | a Merchant-Taylors. 

2, Grocers. . Haberdaſhers. 

3. Drapers. 9. Salters.. | 
4. Fiſhmongers. 10. Ironmongers. 

5. Goldſmiths. 11. Vintners. 

6. Skinners. 12. Cloth-Workers. 


Before 


Slop-Shops 


| Bot | 362 4 | 
The Block-Maker is employ'd in making all Szet. 8. 
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Govern- 


Fi 


wh 


The Conflitution' of rbe 


Before I proceed to the Table of the Compa- 
nies, it may not be unacceptable to the Reader to 
take a ſhort View of the Government and Con- 
ſtitution of this great Metropolis. ; 


The Government of the City of London is the 


went of Picture in Miniature of the Civil Government of 
the Gity of the whole er, of Great -· Britain: It is go» 
r 


London. yern'd by the. 
repreſents his Majeſty, and appears in a Rank and 

. Splendor above that of many European Crowned 
Heads; and by a Court of Aldermen, in Number 


d-Mayor, who in every thing 


including the Lord-Mayor Twenty-ſix, who re- 
ſemble n every reſpeck the Houſe of Peers; and 
by a Commom Council, choſen out of all the 
Wards of the City by the Inhabitants. Theſe 
Tbree conftitute the Executive, and, if I may bs 


_ allow'd the Expreſſion, the Legiſlative Power of 
ber ae 1 


e City ts divided into Toy fix Wards, 
over which there is placed a Magiffrate call'd an 


Alderman, who enjoys his Office for Life, and is 
choſen by the Liverymen of that Ward, under 


whom there is a Deputy, who tranſatts the moſt 
8 Part of the Alderman's Buſineſs in the 
"IP | | 
Out of theſe Twenty-ſtx Aldermen the Lord- 
Mayor is choſen ; it generally goes by Rotation, 
and the Choice falls upon the Senior Alderman 


next the Chair: Though there ate ſome In- 
ſtances whete the Senfor Alderman has been ſet 


aſide. The Office of Lord-Mayor laſts but for 
one Year : He is elected upon the 29th of Septem- 
ber, but does not officiate till the gth of Noventber, 
when he goes in a grand Proceſſion to We/tminſlers 


Hall, where he takes the Oaths before the Court 


of Exchequer, and returns with a great deal of So- 
lemnity, being attended by the ſeveral Livery- 
| ” Companies 


| Gly f LON D ON. 


Companies of the City in theit Livery-Gons, 
with Streamers, &c, to Guildhall, where an ele» 


gant Entertainment is prepar'd for the Com- 


any, and the Evening ends with a Ball for the 
2 The Lord- Mayor generally invites his 
Majeſty and the Royal Family to this Entertain- 
ment, and the Invitation is commonly accepted 


once in every Reign. | EK? £740 
The State the Lord-Mayor appears in when he 
goes to Gmildhall, or on any public Occaſion. as 
have obſerv'd, reſembles Royal Majeſty the 
neareſt of any thing poſſible, and his Appearance 
is not all Shew, for his Authority is equal to it, 
by which he is enabled to execute thoſe wife Re- 
gulations,, which render the City of London the 
Admiration of Foreigners; fince though it is one 
of the largeſt Cities on Earth, yet it is govern'd 


with the ſame Eaſe, and with lefs Trouble to the 


Subject, than many petty Villages in other Parts of 

the World. 8 ae, 
By ſerving an Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Years, a 

Youth becomes Free of this great City, and may 


hope one Day to be exalted to the Mayoralty; 


fince we have had many Inftances of Men from 
the loweſt Circumſtances of Life who have ar- 
rived at and fill'd that Chair with Honour and 
Reputation. | 


393 
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here are two Chiles of Freemen in this City, D;/:rence 
who have ſome different Privileges, that is, Livery- Beta cen 
Men of the City, and thoſe who are Freemen. Livery- 
There are ſeveral Companies who have no Livery, Men and 
and the Apprentices bound to them can only be Freemen. 


Freemen of the City, and have a Liberty to exer- 
ciſe their Trade or Profeſſion within its Liberties, 
but cannot be of the Livery; nor have a Vote in 
chuſing of Magiſtrates in the City, or Membets 


to repreſent it in Parliamem, which the Livery- 


When 


„ 
Fern of Wen a Youth bas fix d upon a Trade and if: 


= Binding dented with a Maſter, his Relation or Maſter, ac! 
2 3 cording as they ſtipulate, muſt have his Indentures 


"4 


The Cinflieation of 45 


rice. ſtampt * to Act of Parliament; then the 
Parent, or other Relation who has the Care of the 
Youth, with the Maſter, goes to the Hall of that 


y to which the Maſter belongs, carr rying 


« with them the Indentures and the Maſter's Free- 
dom, upon a Court - Day; where the Court of 
Aſſiſtants and the Clerk of the Company generally 

attend; the Maſter preſents the Indentures and 


his own Freedom to the Board, and deſires that 


his Apprentice may be enter'd in the Hall; the 
Maſter of the Company afks the Maſter if he is 
willing to take that Apprentice, and the Vouth if he 
is willing to ſerve that Maſter, and the Parent or 


other Relation if this is done with. his Conſent ; - 


| which Queſtions being anſwer d in the Affirmative, 
the Indentures are enter'd upon paying Six and 


Eight-pence, and in ſome Companies a Trifle 


more or leſs, and Fees and Poundage out of the: 


Money given with the e ee if any ſuch is 
given. 

: Then they all three 90 to Guildhall before the 
Chamberlain of the City of London, who is 
Guardian of all Apprentices, and has a Right to 
ſee Juſtice done between them and their Maſters ; 

there, are-aſk'd the ſame Queſtions as before, and 
upon paying a very ſmall Fee are Inroll'd, which 
s the laſt Step to be taken till the Youth i is out of 
his Time, 
After the Youth has Abel his ſeven Years 
_ faithfully, and deſires to take up his Freedom, 
the Maſter goes and informs the eure of Aſſiſt⸗ 
ants of his Company, that he is ſatisfied with 
his Apprentice's Diſcharge of his Duty, upon 
which, and paying the Fee, he is enter ' d free of the 
Eompany ; ; and the ſame being repeated * 
12 5 


dd . 


—_ 


r r I 
£1 _ * 9 . 
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the Chamberlain, he is enter'd free of the City; | | 
7 takes the cuſtomary Oaths, ſuch as, that f 

llegiance, &c: and an Oath to promote the In: © 
tereſt and Good of the City: © © | | 
In this mannet he obtains his Freedom; and. is 
intitled to all the Privileges of his Company, and 
this great Metropolis; but to underſtand the Ad- 
vantages of the former, we muſt take a View of 
the Conflitution of a City Company. _ _ 
They are all of them govern'd by a Maſter, -<- 
two Wardens, and a Court of Aſſiſtants, con- 
ſifting of _ or thirty Perſons of the Com- . FN 
pany; more or leſs, according to the Number of * 
ember”s 1 1 . , 
The Maſter, Wardens, and Court of Afiſtants. - . 
| have the Diſpoſal of all the Money belonging to 

the Company, ſome of which they ſhare. among 

themſelves, either in Money or Feaſts, of which 

they have: many, Now, a Youth having taken 
up his Freedom, if he is a popular Man, he may 
in two or three Years have the Honour to be ap- 
pointed Renter-Warden, or Steward, which inn 
titles him to the Privilege of treating Half the Fra- 


_ nw I _ 


— 


* ternity with an elegant and expenſive Entertain- ng : 

is ment on Lord- Mayor's Day, for the whole Com- | 

to pany is treated by the two Stewards on that Day, 

＋ which may coſt them, in ſome Companies, thirty 

1d Pounds a- piece. This is the ſour Privilege, the | 4 

ch ſweet one comes next; if he continues popular; He = 

of o* may in à Year or two more be admitted ints _— 
the Court of Aſſiſtants, where he may have a 

rs Share in Profits known only to themſelves. PCH EM 

m, If a Perſon, who has been upon the Livery © 

ſt- ſome Years, and ſhould afterwards come to Mit- 

ith ſortunes, there is in moſt Companies a Penſion of 3 

on MF Five or more Pounds a Year paid him, or to his be 45 

e Widow in Caſe of his Death. | __ 

ore | | | 
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N Confliution of the 


ATABL E of the Incorporated Companies 
of the City of LONDON : Their Prece-. 
dency, Dates of their Charters, Li very- Fines, 
and their Halls or Places of Meeting... 


N. B. Thoſe who have no Dates in FR Column of 
Charters are Companies by Preſcription. _ 


Names of the Companies, Q S] 
with their Precedency, A 8 
Ig, 
2 Mercers, 1 25 1393 
2 Gtocers, 1345 
3 * Draper, 1439 
4 * Fiſhmongers, 4433 
5 * Goldimiths, 1180 
6 Skinners, Tylo 1322 
7 Merchant 6 12 9] 
8 Haberdaſhers, - 
9* Salters, 1394 
10 Ironmongers, 1462 
x1 * Viatners, | 1437 
12 * Cloth wotker, 1482 
13 Dyers, 1472 
14 Brewers, 1438 
15 Leatherſellers, 1382 
16 Pewterere, 1474 
17 Bar bers and Surgeons, 14304 
-18 Cutlers, 13417 
19 Bakeis, 11654 
20 Tallow. Chandler, 1462 
21 Wax Chandler, 1483 | 
22 Armourers, - : yy 
23 Gi«dlers, 1449] 
25 Sadlers, 1190 
26 Carpenters, 1344 
27 Cordwainers, 1410 
28 Painters, * $82] [ 


* — * 
u ne 


1 


| Livay Bas UN 
| "Das 1 Their Haln. 
| I, o 
3 Is 4 Tronmonger=lane. 
jz2o: Poultry. 
25 | Throgmorton=fireet. 
131 6:8 Thames: 2 
20: Cbeapfide. 
th; Thames-flireet, 
20: _ Threadnetdle-Freet. 
20: VE Re ©: ARTE hen. 
20: 
F, 3 Fenchurch- un. 
ths : Hh: 4 Thames-firevt: - 
20: Tower. reer. | 
15: Thames-firret. 
6:13: 4 Aldermanbury. 
20: e, i,. 
7 FI 'Li 
„ 
os 1. 
it 
Lig: a Rags 
J >... . J. 
10: Ne 
ito: Bafgball trat. 
| 22 » " 3 | lane. | 
102 Fa 
ro: Mer Ma 
10 8 © DifefF-lan. i 
4: Little Trinity lane. 


Names 


A 


4 k 
TY 5 « 2 ; A 


oy of LONDON, 
Names of the Gompanies, Livery 
with "their Pretedency, 21 Fine. | Their Halls 
. ; 2 S l. 8. d. 2 2 — 
29 Currlere, 1367] 9: 13: 4 Near tn. 
30 Maſons, 1410] 5: Bafinghall-ftreet. 
31 Plumbers, 1611170: Cbegeer. yard, . ff, 
32 Inholderr, 131310: Elbow-lane, 7. H. 
33 Founders, 1614] 8: 7; 6 Lothbury. 
34 Poulterers, 1503120: | 
35 eus | 1480] 10; Alderſyate-frect; | 
36 C ogpers 1501] 15: ' Baſingbali fee, 
37 Bricklayers, 1356712: Teadenball- ret. 
38 Bowyers, 1620 8: Some Tavern 
39 Fletchers, by P. 10: St Mary- Axe. 
40 in, 1471] 8: Lambeth-bill. 
41 Joi ners, EF . 1570 8: Friars-lane. Fo 
42 Wea 1184] 6: Bafinghall-firect. - 
43 Woolmen, by P. 
44 Plaiſterers, 15or] 8: Addle-firect, W. ft. 
45 Scciveners, 1616] 55 | | 
46 Froiterers, 16055: Word-flreet, 
47 Stationers, 1557120: Ludgate. 
48 Broiderers, i561] 5: Guttey-lane. | 
49 Upholders 1627 4:10: Leadenbatl frees. | 
50 Moſficians and Moſical | Sd 
Inftrument-Maker:, 1604] 2: | | 
51 Tarners, - - 1604] 3; Tamer rod: - 
$2 Basket Makers, by P. Where they pleaſe 
53 Glaziers, - 1637] 3: Where they pleaſe 
54 Hornep, . 1638 2 „ Poe 
55 Farriers, 1673] 5* = 
56 Paviors, by P. 
57 Loriners or Bit-Mak. 1488 10: Near Cripplegate. 
58 een 160616: * 
59 Shipwri 25 
60 Spectac — 1630 | 
61 Soap-Makers, 1633 : % 
62 Glovers, 1638] 51 13: 4 Brech-lane, 
63 Comb- Makers. 16 36 
64 Felt or Hei- Maker, 1604 5: 
7 Names 


——— — 
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witb tbeir Precedency. 


65 Frame - work - knittere, 1663 


66 Silk-Throwſters, 1622 


67 Silk-Men, - 1631 | 


68 Pin-Makers, 1636 
69 Clock-Makers, 1632 
70 Gardeners, 1616 
71 Needle-Makers 1656 
72 Tin-Plate-Workers, 1670 
73 Wheel-Wrights, 1670 
74 Diſtillers, ._ 1638 
75 Hat-Band-Makers, 1638 


88 Carmen, 


89. Tackle-Porter, 1606 


go Ticket- Porter, 646 
g1 Watermen, 1700 


The Conſtitution of the | 

Names of the Companies, At | 

8 
18 


%. 


3:6:8 


* 
Pp "—_— 
_- 
r 
= * 
1 * 


76 Patten-Makers, 1670 6: 
77 Glaſs-Sellers, 1664 5 
78 Pipe: Makers, 1663 
79 Coach -Makere, 1677 10: 
80 Pariſh-Clerks, 16110 
81 Gold and Silver Wire- | 
8 Drawers, TY 1623 
82 Long-bow-ftring-mak, by P. 
84 Fan- Makers, N 1709 | 
$5, Wood-Mongers, 1605 
$6 Starch-Makers, 1620 


* 


N oble-flr tel 1 | 


 Thamerfiruet. 


BESIDE 


bd 


/ 


\ Fine. Their Halm, 
I. |; $, d. | | | 
10: Red Croſi-firit 
E | | b 


4 
ol a * 
2 Where aſs. 
® . * 
ü 3 e — 


— 


15 
8. 


Fg 


. wo 3 
Cy LON DON. 
B E 8 I DES. the Incorporated Companies in the 


foregoing Table, - whoſe Charters chiefly re- | 


ſpe& their Privileges as Citizens of London, there 
are other great Companies, eſtabliſh'd on Ac= 
count of Trade, with many large and excluſive 
Privileges : As . JF 


I. The HamBurGn-ComPany, $5 
This Company, which was the firſt Society of 
Incorporated Merchants in England, were incor- 

rated in 1296 by Edward the Firſt, under the 

Jame of Merchant- Adventurers, They receiv'd 
great Encouragement from all the ſucceeding 

ings of England; and fix'd their Staple at 
Antwerp, where they ſold the Engk/o Wool, and 
brought' from thence in Exchange the other Pro- 
duds of Europe and Aſa; by which Means they 
were look d upon at that Time as very, ſerviceable - 
to che Nation, and in a manner were the Support 
and Source of the great Wealth of that once opu» 
lent City Antwerp; which declin'd. in its Trade 
immediately upon the Engliſb Staple being remov d 
at the Time of the Duke d. Avas Perſecution 
in the Low Copntries : The Merchants at that 
Time remov'd their Factory to Hamburgh, and 
the Wallont coming over, we have learn d to 
manufacture our own Wool, and by that Means 
alone have arriv'd to that Figure in Trade which 
this Nation now makes; but at preſent, as the 
Privilege: of that Company were laid open in 

King Williant's Reign, that Company is little 
more than Nominal. „ | 


II. The MERCHANTS OF THE STAPLE. 

This Company was erected in Edward the 
Third's Time: They had their firſt Factory at 
Middleburgh in Zealand, and dealt in the Exports 


: X 3 of 


1 9 


4 


we Conf tution of the; 


of the ern of thi Kingdon, ſuch as Leather, 
Hides, Wool, Felts, {þ Tin, Butter, Cheeſe, 
Fe. But they foon remov'd their Trade to Eng- 


lang, and dropt their Privileges as a PE 


III. The EMrtanbiColipaly: Ie 
The Commodities this Company imports are 


Bees-W ax, Pot-Aſhes, Tallow, Hemp, Flax, 


and were frog thence call 


'Linen, Deal, Naval-Stores, and Sturgeon. 'They 


had their original 75 at Elbing in raff lay 
d 


Merchants of E 25 
but their Trade became afterwards tb divided. 


amongſt ſome of the Hans Towne . T 


Cities on the Baltick.- 


AT Y i 


TV. The erer eg g., | 
This Company has d in ſeveral 

fince the Reign of G Elizabeth, = try it 

was firſt hot: wn They  obtain'd ſome Forts 


and Settlements upon the Coaſt of Guinea, from 


whence they import Elephants Teeth, Gold- 


Duſt, ſome Drugs, and Negroes for our Je/t- 
India Plantations. The Trade in all Appearance 


12 but as a Company, whether by 
— Ignorance, or Miſmanagement, 


have always been Loſers. Now their Trade is 


laid open, and private Adventurers make Money 


by that Branch of Commerce. What the Com- 


pany: does by their Traffic, and the Affiſtance 


Garr en them by Parliament for the Support of their 


riſons, is a Secret to themſelves. 


? 
33 -# i 


V. The Russ1a-Company. 
The Rufſia-Company was firſt eſtabliſh'd in 


20 555, and deſign'd not only as a Trading Com- 


for to the Dominions of that vaſt Empire, but 
r making new Diſcoveries to the North; a 
Thie 


City of LONDON. 


Thing which was then the Spirit of all Zarepe. 

People of all Ranks ſubſcrib'd to this Company, 
and they flouriſh'd for many Years, but now they - 
have no excluſive Privilege. 


VI. The LEvANT, or TURKEY-CoMPANY. 
This Company is perhaps the moſt beneficial 
Company in England, as there is a conſiderable 

e in our Favour: They were firſt incor- 
porated in 1579. TY . 


VII. The EAST-IxDIA-CourAnTr. 

The Eaft-India Company generally export Sil 
ver Bulla ſome Woollen * 4. bring us 
in return all the rich Spices of the Za, Drugs, 
Silks, Cottons, ſome Diamonds, Salt- Petre, Tea, 
and China; Part of which is conſum'd at Home, 
and Part of it ſent Abroad, to anſwer our Bal- 
lance with other Countries. It is much difputed 
how far this Company is beneficial to the Nation, 
ſince they carry out moſtly Bullion, and bring us 
in return, for the moſt part, only Superfluitics : 
But I believe, in the main, the Company muſt _ 
be found beneficial, ſince the Goods they re-ex- 
port are equal to the Nation to ſo much Money, 
or rather better, ſince by them we gain the Freight; 
but if other Nations go on in their £aft-India 
Trade, as they have done for theſe twenty Vears 
paſt, our Exports of India Goods muſt ceaſe, and 
then the Company muſt become a public Calami- 
ty, ſince I know no one Article they import but 
what ſerves to increaſe our Luxury, and might be 

very well wanted. | N 


VIII. The Hupson's-Bavy-Company. 
This Company imports chiefly Furs; for which 

they export almoſt all the Neceſſaries of Life to 

the Cold Regions, where their Factories are ſitu- 


4 
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ated. Tel is near their Settlements, the famous Pas | 
_ ſage, ſo much ſought for, is ſuppos'd to be, viz. 


that between the! North-Eaſt and N orth-Weſt of 
America. | 


IX. The Gs Bn e r, : 


| This has been a fatal Compan pany to England, yet 

it is a very powerful Society, rich in Goren 

ment Security, They were deſign'd for Trade, 

and carried on ſome profitable Branches in the 

Maſl. Indies, and had the Aſfiento Contract with 

the King of Spain, by which they had a Right to 

furniſh the Soni Plantations with Negroes, and 

to ſend a Ship annually to La Vera Cruz : But 

n notwithſtanding they have been always s Beggars, 

as a Trading Company, and in the Year 1720, 

were Knaves in all 7 it is 1 MAN are 
honeſter now. + {/* 
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3 CHAP. LXXIV. thy 


; Advice fo the Young AvprenTice, how 

to bebave during bis Apprenticeſhip, in 
order to acquire his Bufineſs, obtain the 
Good Will of his Maſter, and avoid the 
many Temptations to whi ch Youth are 
liable in this great City. 


I Shall now ſuppoſe the Youth has made Choice 
of his Education, has ſign'd his Indentures, 
taken Leave of his Mother, and. is fairly ſettled 
with his Maſter; who I ſhall preſume to be a 
Man of Good - Nature, Sagacity, and Knowledge 
of his Buſineſs: I would have ſuch a Lad to con- 

| For that he has made the firſt Step into the 


World: 
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World of Buſineſs, and has fix d himſelf for Life 
jn one certain Sphere of Action, that his future 
Happineſs in this World, and, in ſome Meaſure, 
his Hopes of another, depends upon the Uſe he is 
k make'of the preſent Time. It Hopes of Bread, 

roſpe& of Wealth, and a Settlement for Life in 
the World, can have any Weight upon the Mind, 
they ought to take place now. | be 
As we ſuppoſe he has fix d upon his Buſineſs 
from a natural. Liking, or Turn of Mind, we 
' muſt believe he Lo firſt takes Delight in his Buſi- 
neſs; this Liking he muſt keep up, by often re- 
_ fRing what an Advantage it will be to become 
Maſter of it; The greater Affectiog he diſcovers 
to it, the greater Application he gives to it, the 
ſooner his Fair will be over; for a Tradeſman 
no ſooner becomes poſleſs'd of the Myſtery of 
the Craft, than the uneaſy laborious Part of it 
' vaniſhes; The ready and expert Workman does 
his Buſineſs with Pleaſure ; he ſcarce feels the In- 
ſtruments he uſes ;, eyery thing goes on ſmoothly z 
Whereas the Bungler works, toils, and ſtruggles, 
| 8 oppreſs d with his own Ignorance, than the 
Weight of any thing ele. 
Io obtain his Maſter's Good-Will, he muſt be 
diligent in his Buſineſs, and conſider that it is a 
Crime againſt Moral Honeſty to trifle away his 
Time, when he ſhould be employ'd in his Ma- 
ſter's Work; he ought to be diligent, and apply 
cloſer in his Abſence than in- his Preſence, and 
make Conſcience of the Diſcarge of his 79 5 
By this Conduct he not only acquires his Trade 1 
ſooner, and promotes his er's Intereſt, but 1 
from it he may expect the Protection and Aﬀiſt- . 5 
ance of Divine Providence in his future Life; for _ 
this Reaſon alſo he muſt be faithful in every thing 4 
that is entruſted to his Care or Management: 
He ſhould look upon his Maſter as his * 
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Advice to Apprentices, _ 
and be as watchful over his Intereſt as that of his 
Father and Mother. The Character of Honeſty 
and Integrity, which chis is the Time to acquire, 
will contribute more to his Succeſs in Buſineſs 

and his real Peace of Mind, than every other 
Qualification: Art and Ingenuity without Ho- 
neſty can be of no Uſe; all Mankind ſhun the 
Villain, and chuſe rather to deal with the Bungler 
than the deſigning crafty Knave, though ever ſo 
expert in his Buſineſs. Honeſty is a Stock, ſets 
up the Tradeſman without Money, procures him 
Reſpect even in Poverty, and a Friend in a Coun- 
try where he has no Relations. | b 
The Apprentice, who would live in Peace with 
his Maſter and Family, muſt interefere as little as 
poſſible in the domeſtic Concerns of his Houſe: 
He muſt keep loſe to his Buſineſs, and mind no- 
thing elſe; he muſt avoid tattling between Ser- 
vante, or carrying Stories between Husband and 
Wife. He ought to be ready to do his Miſtreſs 
all the good Offices in his Power, and if he has 
any Complaints to make of her, let him endea- 
vour to have them taken notice of by the Maſter 
"himſelf, without making the Complaint. He 
muſt keep his Mafter's Secrets, both in relation 
to his Craft and Dealings, and to the private Af- 
fairs of his Family: He muſt carry no Tales to 
"his Neigbbour's Houſe, or entertain his Friends 
at the Expence of his Maſter and Miſtreſs's Re- 
putation, 1 ; ; 
He ought to take his Maſter's Advice and rea- 
ſonable Correction, with the Tame Submiſſion as if 
he was his Father: He muſt conſider him in the 
Place of a Parent, and that what he ſays muſt be 
for his Good and Advantage. | 
A Lad grown to ſome Years muſt carefully 
avoid idle Company and Ale-Houſes; the Time 
he ſpends there muſt be ſtolen from bis Maſter, 
. | | 3 bh 
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—— 
Late Hours, though he ſhould have an 9 
nity to keep them without his Maſter's w- 


ledge, defirey his Health, 3 | 


of Drinking, pt: a'Leve of Company, the 

Bane of all Tradeſmen. That Time his 

can ſpare him, or can be taken from his Hours of 
Reſt, he ought to employ. in Learning to Write, 


Read, Caſt Aceompts, Drawing, or any other 


Qualification ſuitable to his Station. The — . | 


ledge he reaps will afford, while he lives, pleaſant 
Reflections, reſulting from the Conſciouſneſs of 
having employed his Time to uſeful Purpoſes. 


Women is another ſtrong Temptation to Ap- | 


prentices to £o aſtray. The Blood runs warm in 
their young Veins, and they are naturally prone 
to gratify-the'new-grown 2 Againſt this 
Evil the young Apprentice muſt exert, 4ll, the 
Force of Reaſon, [Tatereſt, | and Religion; he 
muſt conſider, he rifks his Health, and plunges 
' himſef into a See of Diſeaſes when he - embraces 
a common Woman; not only endangers his 
Health but his Morals; their y v4 their Blan- 
fibre, and vanes; wh 2 chat e 
later, they tempt their Votaries from one Degree 
of Vice = another, till Ruin, Diſeaſes, and a 
ſhameful End finiſhes their Cataſtrophe. As 40 
what is called lawful. Love, courting a Woman to 
make a Wife of, that Deſire ought to be checked 
in the Bud; for an Apprentice is never compleat- 
ly miſerable till he pi t a Wife : He ought; to 
conſider Marriage as a Matter of the laſt 
quence: 5 his . not to be undertaken caſhly 
at any but on no Account to be entered 
upon till . is ſettled in a Way of providing 
for a Family ; let him conſider if he has nothing 
to depend on but his Trade when out of his 
2G] z that he ought to live ſome time ſingle, 
34 7 2 5 to 


* 
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bo ſave ſomething to fit him for entering 
— uch a chargeable Neo" If he cannot fave 
when ſingle, how can he propoſe to maintain a 


Family upon his Wages ? What a dreadful Thing 
Þ it for 1 Mg 80 ee a Wife and Children in 


Want, and be unable to ſupport them? It is 


worſe than Death to an honeſt Man, and chare- 
fore ought to be maturel weighed * before we 
reduce ourſelves to that 
2 ene 1 8 be _ in- the Choice of 
Lompan te Fellows ought to 
— 7 We ſoon” — of; the Manners of 
thoſe we converſe wits: Their Vices, by being 
frequent, become familiar to us, and by Degrees 
ſteal inſenſibly upon our Minds and convert us 
into one of themſelves. 

Above all, Gaming — ought to be avoid- 
«d; even for Amuſement is pernicious to 
the Mind of Youth, the Habit ſoon grows ungo- 
vernable, and the Itch of Gain, too prevalent in 

moſt ' Natures, draws us on by degrees to love 
Gaming for the Sake of Money, which we for- 
merly loved only for Diverſion; and when that 
Spirit once poſſeſs us all Senſe of Horieſty i is loſt, 
we are uneaſy when we are not engaged in Play, 
ſiuffer all the Tortures of the Unhappy when For- 
tune has been unfavourable, and to repair the 
Breach made by our Folly, run all the 
that Craft, Deſpair, and Villany can ſuggeſt: 
: 5 the young Apprentice who values his 
— * y, his Peace of Mind, his Reputation in 
orld, and Happineſs bereafter, muſt ſhun 
every Temptation to Play, and and out ſome 
other Amuſement: to "away his idle Hours 
than thoſe Games that are reckoned the moſt inno- 
cent, 
|  Reverence for Religion, and a conſcious Diſ- 
Charge of the Duties of it, I place laſt ; not as 
as contributing 
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tempts fruitleſs : It is this alone that gives us a 


true Reliſh of Life, and the rational Enjoyments 


in it. It is too much the Faſhion now-a-days to 


laugh at Religion, and even to be aſhamed of Acts 
of Devotion; but Mode or Faſhion cannot quell 


the Checks of an enlightened Conſcience, nor 
will be allowed as a good Plea at the Grand Tri- 


bunal. Let the young Apprentice then be con 


ſtant in his Devotions to the Supream Being, live 


in a conſtant Fear of offending againſt his Laws, 
| on his Divine Pro- 
vidence; and however unfaſhionable the Practice 


and in a thorough 


contributing the leaſt to our Happineſs, but chat 
in it all other Conſiderations are centered. With- 
out it all our-Endeavours are in vain, all our At- 


may be, he muſt reap from it that Content of 


Mind, that ſublime Satisfaction, which no earthly 


Enjoyment can afford him; may rationall 
Succeſs to attend his Endeavours in this 
or, if he is diſappointed in theſe, he may with Af- 
ez conclade, all Things are ordered ſor his 
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of fi fandry 7 rader omi tted" in their proper 
Place, or that could not be 5 n. 


der au General Ka 
Srer. 1. E Flaw-Drofir i is he re DAR the 
Of th © T Flax after rtation, | 21 Le it rea- 


Flax- | dy for the Spinners, .by. combing it on 
Dreſtr. Hecles of different =? of Fineneſs, agcgrd- 

ing to the Nature of the Flax, or the Uſes it is de- 
ſigned for. There are but few in and about 
London, who follow this Branch, ſuch as do bare- 
ly make a Living by it: Their Apprentices do 
not require over and above much Strength or 
| Ingenuity; the Wages of a Journeyman is from 
Nine to Fifteen uin: if a Week. 


er „ This Tradeſinan is a Wholeſale Dealer in Coal, 
SECT: 2: which he buys for his own Uſe at the Pool, and 
Crimps or fells them — in large Quantities in the City 
Fafers, or Suburbs, or he ſells Whale Ship Loads by Com- 
x miſſion from the *Proptietors of Collieries, at 
Newcaſtle, &c. They take Apprentices, which 
they bring up in the Comptin "Houſe, like other 
Factors and Merchants, give a Clerk or 


| Book-Keeper, from . to "Fifty Pounds a 
e The 
3 e 
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carries the Hod. 
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The Coal Meeters appointed by the Lord- Szcr. 3. 
Mayor of London, or who rather. buy their Coal 


Places of him, have the Privilege of meaſuring Meters, þ 


all the Coals ſold in the City of London, for 
which they are allowed handſome Fees, which 
enable them to give from a Thouſand to Fifteen 
Hundred Pounds for their Places ; there are 
twelve of them in all, who make a very good 


Living. 


This is a Claſs, of Labourers — 4 in car- Sxc r. 4. 
rying the Coals from the Lighters to Shoar, and Of be 
heaving them out of one Veſſel into another; it Ceal- 
is a Jaborious dirty Buſineſs, and they make from Heaver. 
Fifteen Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and ſome- 
times more if they are diligent ; but they take no 
Apprentices, tho there are ſùme Rules to be ob- 
r being admitted to heave Coals at ſome 

ATIs. | F 


The Buſineſs of a Carman needs no Explana- $xcr, 5; 
tion, it requires ſtrong robuſt Lads, to carry hea= Of Car- 
y Burthens, in loading and unloading their Carts. mes, 
Some Carmen, eſpecially in the City, who are 
able to keep a Cart and Carroon, or Number, I” 
with two Horſes, make a very honeſt Livelihood : | 


they ſometimes take Apprentices, but I think the 


ourneymen of this Branch are no better than 
bourers, and earn no more Wages than he who 
They are a City-Fellowſhip, and were once 
incorporated with the Feuelers, but they throẽw- 
ing up their Charter, the Carmen were again re- 
duced to a Fellowſhip, which differs nothing | 
from an Incorporated Company, but that the one 5 
is eſtabliſhed by the Lord - Mayor and Common- 
Council, and the other by Charter from the To. 


Crown. | 
> There 
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—— Flas, Dre is is be who prepares the 
T Flax after rtation, and makes it rea- 
dy for the Spinners, by. combing it on 
Hecles of different Degres of ineneſs, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Flax, or the Uſes it is de- 
ſigned for. There are but few in and about 
London, who follow this Branch, ſuch as do bare- 
ly make a Living by it: Their Apprentices do 
not require over and above much Strength or 


| Ingenuity ; the Wages of a Journeyman is from 
Nine wo Fiſicen S a Week. 


1 This Tradeſman is a Wholeſale Dealer in Coals, 
» «064 which he buys for his own; Uſe at the Pool, and 
Crimps or „ ſells them again in large Quantities in the City 
Faber, or Suburbs, or he ſells: whole Ship Loads by Com- 
miſſion from the "Proprietors of Collieries, at 
Newcaſtle, &c. They take Apprentices, which 
they bring up in the Comptin -Houſe, | like other 
Factors and Merchants, and give a 


Clerk or 
Book-Keeper, from. Thirty to "Fiſey Pounds a 
f The 


* * 


which they are allowed handſome Fees, which 
enable them to give from a Thouſand to Fifteen 
Hundred Pounds for their Places; there are 
twelve of them in all, who make a very good 
Ling. e 


This is a Claſs, of Labourers pore in car- Sxc r. 4. 
rying the Coals from the Lighters to Shoar, and Of be 
heaving them out of one Veſſel into another; it Coal- 
is a laborious dirty Buſineſs, and they make from Heaver. 
Fifteen Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and ſome- 
times more if they are diligent; but they take no 
Apprentices, tho there are ſome Rules to be ob- 
ey * being admitted to beave Coals at ſome 

AIS. | £ 


The Bufineſs of a Carman needs no Explana- $xcr, 5; 
tion, it requires ſtrong robuſt Lads, to carry hea- Of Car- 
y Burthens, in loading and unloading their Carts. men. 
Some Carmen, eſpecially in the City, who are . 
able to keep a Cart and Carroon, or Number, 3 
with two Horſes, make a very honeſt Livelihood. 

they ſometimes take Apprentices, but I think the 
ch of this Branch are no better than 
bourers, and earn no more Wages than he who 
carries the Hod, ea 

They are a City-Fellowſhip, and were once 
incorporated with the Feuelers, but they throw- 
ing up their Charter, the Carmen were again re- 
duced to a Fellowſhip, which differs nothing 
from an Incorporated Company, but that the one 
is eſtabliſhed by the Lord-Mayor and Common- 

as Council, and the other by Charter from the 
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There are various Kinds of Porters, ſome who _ 


are meer Labourets, and catry all Manner of hea- 
vy Burthens, and are chi fly employed in loading 
and unloading Carts and Waggons; but the Por- 


ters Who have thr Honour to be a City Frater- 


nity, art divided into two Claſſes ; Firſt, Tackle 
Porters, who are employed about the Keys 
and Wharfs, and aſſiſt in loading atid unloading 
the Shipping; and Ticket Porters, who are 


diſtinguiſhed by Pewter or Silver Badges with 
their Name upon it; hanging to their Breaſts or 
Aprons: Theſe muſt be. Free of the City, and 


1 Sureties in an Hundred Pounds for their 
oneſty ; they are generally employed about Mer- 


_ chants Cellers, . ouſe Men and Shop- 


keepers of lar ings, to carry Goods to their 

they ply 1 * Bankers, and are 
arge ums of Money, and make 
good Bread about the Inns of Court: They are 
not ſo much employed in carrying Burthens, as 


in going of Errands, and in all Shapes make 
more Money than moſt common Tradeſmen ; 


but I do not underſtand that any Claſs of this 
Worſhipful Company take Apprentices: / 8 


Pewter is a mixed Metal made up of a Propor- 
tion of Tin and Lead; they are of Kin to the 
Founders, as all their Work is caſt in a Mould; 
and a Turner, as it is moſtly turned in a Lathe 
peculiar to themſelves. After the Plate, Diſh, 
or other Veſſel is caſt and turned, it is then pla- 


niſhed with a Hammer, whoſe Face is nicely . 


liſhed, - and of Caſe-hatdened Steel. This. 1s 

by much the moſt laborious Part of the Work. 
It is an ingenious Buſineſs and abundantly pro- 
fitable, but very unhealthful, becauſe of the 
Metal, which ſoon renders them 

Paialytic ; Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shil- 


This 


WY — W _ 


it is as ingenious and laborious Buſineſs, and very Eetter- 


Journeymen frequently depend on their Applic» -k 
nerally earn from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a 4 
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A PNCEN DIE ., aun; 
This is 2 Claßs of Founders who do nothing Ser. 28. 
elle, but caſt Letters or Types for the Printers z*Of the I 


profitable to the Maſter, eſpecially at prefent, when Fes. 
the Buſineſs is but in two or three Hands: The: - © 
Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shillings to aa 
Guinea a Week, ; | 

ice 3. Yo bog Rin n e ei * 7 1% 
Phis Tradeſman is a Species of the Engraver; Szer: gs - 
and differs from the Sede Fins Printer; but in O7 * _— 


Wood; and the other upon Copper; they are ter: 
employed in cutting Wooden Cuts for School- 
Books, and Heads, Tail- pieces, and other Or- 
naments ſor the Primters; they ought to have 
ſome Notion of Drawing, and to compleat them; 
ought to have the Genius and Qualifications ſpoke 
of when treating of Engravers. Fheir Wages as 


tion, as they are paid by the Piece; they ge- 
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- Parchment in made of Sheep Skins extended and Ster 1 i 
drawn to a proper Thinneſs when Green, and Of Parch= lf 
Vellum in the ſame Manner of Calf Skin; it re- wt 9 


quires neither much Strength or Ingenuity, nor Fas- 


is there much Profit attending it, and very little Aalen. 
of it manufactured in Town, if any 3 ſo little at 
leaſt, that after the ſtricteſt Enquiry, I cann . 
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nas a Trade which takes Apprentices; their Bu- Paris =, 
ſineſs is to make up an Account of the Chriſten- Clerls. 

ings ani Deaths from Parochial Accounts ſent m 
their Office in Mood · Street, which: they print at _— 
a Preſs of their own; and diſtribute to Houſe , "8 
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- Sect. 13. This i is a Tradeſman dE the Smith, 


Of. Lan- Joiner and Carpenter; he is employed in making 5 
Malers. eaving Looms, Throwing ines for Silk 
„ Throwſters, and ſeveral Engines for. Mechanic 
1 Uſes: To invent theſe Engines would require 


great Ingenuity, but as that is already done, it 
requires no great Head · piece to execute them, at 
the Principles whereon are conſtructed. are 
commonly known; a Youth deſigned to be bound 
to this Trade ought to be pretty robuſt and about 
 _ Fifteen Years of Age 1 out of his — be he 
225 A if Shillings a Week. - 


$xer. 14. This i is a Branch of the Smith's Buſineſs, and 
Of Stock- abundantly 3 ingenious; the greateſt Difficulty - is 


in tempering the large Springs, upon which the 
Malern. Work moves; z it is very proſitable to the Maſter 
and in but ſem Hands, and the Journeymen earn 


7 6d che common Wages of a Smith. 


er 15. There is another Claſs of Saab employel. 
Of Corn in making Mills ſor the Corn-Chandlers, and 
an ee  Coffee-Mills, tho' © ſometimes the Jack - Smith 
Mill Ma- undertakes this Work; there is no great Myſtery 
in the Trade, and the Strength requiſite, and the 
Wages » differ 3 from * other 
Claſſes of working Smiths. 


Theſe two Tradeſmen are beer ubderſioes 


I bright, in che Cauntry than in the City, tho? there ate 


and Mil. ſome who live in the * and are concerned in 
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Mills in the Country. The Mill-Wright is an in- 
genious and laborious Buſineſs, in which there is 

a great Variety, 1 to the different Prin · 
ciples upon which the Mill is conſtructed, but 
the Wages given to Journeymen is no more than 
that of a common Carpenter. A working Miller 
eauns about Ten Shilling a Week, 


The Lighter Builders differs nothing from the gc. 17. 
Ship Builder, but that the one confines: himſelf Lightres 
to Ships, and the other to Lighters, and does not Builders, | 
require ſo much Art or Ingenuity :, As the chief 
Thing to be conſider'd in theſe unwieldy Veſlels 


us'd for unloading Ships are, to carry Goods up _—_ 

the River, is Strength, it requires as, much of that 1 

* Branch in the Carpentery Buſineſs; and the . * 
ages 


is about Fifteen Shillings a Week, and 
conſtant Employment. hae Arte: Ter 


This Trade requires more Ingenuity and leſs g cr. 18. 
Strength than — former; there are ſeveral _ 8 
Claſſes of them, differing only by different Species Boar- 5 
of Boats they are moſt employ'd in building; Builders, 
the Wages of a Journeyman is the ſame as that = 
laſt mention'd ; and they are conſtantly employ'd, 
2 Maſters nor Working Hands being over- 
| ock d. 50 e ee e eee 


*% 


This is a Branch which requires very ſlender $xer, 19. 

Parts to: become Maſter of ; he is partly a Furs Of the 

ner, and buys his Glaſs from the Glaſs-Houſe ; Howr- 

there are not many of them, nor much to be 67. 

made by thoſe who are employ'd; the Wages Maker. 
7 nen Ten or Twelve Shillings a 


. 


| This Case of Men are che Source of the Ster. 20. 
Wealth, and the Support of the Freedom of % "Hu 
= b Great- . F? 
e rims, 
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3 APPENDIX | 
| Great-Brijain : Without them we had been, 2 
formerly, à Prey to every a Invader ; and 
the flouriſhing Empire of Great-Britain would be 
of no more conſequence in Europe, than the petty 
Republick of Lacta in Italy, They make us 
dreaded abroad, and enable us to live in Plenty, 
nay in Luxury at Home, Every Man bred to tk 
Sea is a Benelactor to his Country, and adds new 
Sttength and Riches to the Kingdom every Voy- 
( òwB-̊n; my 
IT oe make a common practical Sailor, requires 
no more than a natural Inclination to the Sek, 
and a ſturdy healthy Conſtitutidn ; but to make a 
Mariner, -and one fit to manage a Ship, requires 
_ good Deal of Sagacity; they muſt have a Ge- 
nius for Figures, without which, it is impoſſible 
to learn the Theory of Navigation, and to com- 
pleat them, ought to / be taught Geography in 
all its Branches, and Aſtronomy; and ought 
” - >.” to have ſome Knowledge of Drawing. This 
would enable them to give us the Bearings of 
Capes, and Head-Lands, with greater Propriety 
=_—  . than is commonly done; and by their Means we 
Wl might be fully ſupplied with Draughts of Foreign 
Curiofities, which} Travellers frequently omit: 
This might ferve much to their own Amuſement, 
when Windbound in a Port, and enlarge the 

Means of Knowledge to the reſt of Mankind. ; 
EI am ſorry to obſerve fo little Care taken of the 
Qaducation of our Youth, deſign'd for the Sea; 1 
| mean ſuch as have a Proſpect of 'commanding 
Ships, either in the Government or Merchant Ser- 
vice: The Element on which they live, renders 
them rough and boiſterous, which makes a po 
lite Education more neceſſary to give them an 
| early Byaſs. Was a polite Behaviour join'd to that 
+." © honeſt vincerity and ſocial Diſpoſition which is 
remarkable in the Zngi:h Sailors, a 
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APPENDIX.) . 32 
would not only be the moſt- uſeful Men in te 
Illand, but by much the moſt agreeable Compa- 

nians : For this Reaſon, I would recommend it 

to Parents, who are to breed their Sons to the. 

Sea, to give them an early Taſte of Letters, eſ- 
pecially the European Tongue, which will be f 

great Service to their Buſineſs, as well as poliſh 

their Manners ; make them thorough Maſters of 

Figures, Navigation, and in general a ſmattering 

of every Branch of the Mathematicks ; keep them 
conſtantly.at Drawing, and if they were taught _ 
ſome Muſick it might prove an. agreeable Amuſe- 

ment to thoſe wha are ſo many Hours, nay... 
Months, debarr'd all Society but their Ship's, | 

Crew, If I were nat afraid of being laugh'd at, 

I ſhould recommend three or four Months Atteg- 

dance at the Dancing School: Why a Gentle- + 
man who. is intruſted with-a Cargo worth the Pur- 
chaſe of a Barony in the Country ſhould, have a 
leſs genteel Education, than the Squire with his 
round unthinking Face, is a Myſtery to me; and 

am perſuaded, that conſidering how much Sai- 

lors are remov'd from Converſation, they have 

more need of the Advantages of Education than 

any other Claſs of Men whatſoever. The Wages 
of à Sailor is from Twenty Shillings. to Three WM 
Pounds a Won. and N 1 8 h 
proportionably higher, and differ according to 42 
the Burthen of the Veſſels they are on Board: „„ 


2 There are various Claſſes of Muſical Inffrue he 21 bn 95 
ment- Makers, ſome make Organs, which is the Oy the | 
beſt Branch, others Spinets and Harpſicords, and :M«/ic4- i 
others. Violins and. Flutes 5 the latter is of K in - I»/frumente = 

ed, to the Turner, Violins and Flutes of all Maler and 

orts, are ſold moſtly in Muſic Shops, where Mafſcal- 
Songs, Sonnets, c. are ſet to Muſic or ſold. Sbop. 
The Organ and Spinet-Maker require a tolera- 
| Y 3 ble 
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Arne 
| ble Genius and ſome Strength, and earn from a 
Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week; and the 
Violin and Spinet-Makers, not much ſhort of 
that, if they are 'employ'd. © The Maſters of 
Mufic-Shops are ſuppos d to underſtand Muſic 
and Compoſition, but few of them do more than 
the Names of the moſt noted Maſters, which they 
have learn'd by Rote, and can ſcarce bum a 
Tune in proper Time; but if they knew a little 
more before they ſet ' up the Trade, both of the 
Theory and Practice of Muſie, they would 
have a better Chance to thrive: If they take Ap- 
prentices it is only to keep Shop, not to learn 
chem any Thing relating to Muſic, and if they 
want a Book-Keeper, they may LES from 
Twelve to Twenty Pounds a Year, and Board. 


Szer. 22. This is a Claſs of Carpenters, or rather Join- 
| 2 the te feof —6 ES for Planes us'd 
ane y the ſevera nches of Car and Joinery 
Maler. Buſineſs ; It requires no great . bots — 
| derate Shew o Strength; {4 Lad may be bound 
about Fourteen, and his Wages, when out of his 
Time, that common to other Joiner s. 
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"© S$xer. 23. In a Country where there are ſo many Smoak- 
90 the ers, a Deſcription of the Tobacco-Pipe is need- 
| Tobacco Jeſs; it is made of a fine Clay, wrought very fine 


ye and form'd upon a Mould to the Shape we ſee it 
| Mater, dried, and then baked in a Furnace; the Art 
bas no great Myſtery in it, and is more dirty 

than laborious,” and but moderately profitable; a 
- - + Journeyman earns from Ten to Fifteen Shillings 
2 Week, and the few that are of them pretty 
_ . © conſtantly employ'd; ' Fourteen or Fifteen id 
- __ Time enough to bind a Lad, becauſe tho? the 
' Pipe-Making is not immoderately laborious, ot 
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their Strength fer 


le Houſes in the r 
This is & Tradeſman 


and Braz 3 the 2 —— Shnr 7 3 
is the niceft Part of the Branch ; and the Brazier Scale-Ma- | 


the ſmall Scales which are adjuſted 1 
they ſell and make Weights of —— on 
few that keep 3 of them make a yery 


| Tce to Te give their- Journeymen 
welve to Twenty A! Wer- ? 


This ie a Branch of the Carpenter Buſineſs, Seer. 25, 


"nd vi laborious, but requires only a ſtead Of the 
Hand ; their Wages is from Har a Crown t Sawyer, 
Three Shillings a If, and R 

dy the Fiece. ft I 


The Waternien's Buſineh is to oh in ſmall SzcT. 26. 
Boats upon the River Thames, it is a laborious , be 
Trade, and requires great Strength, and a robuſt Fater- 
Conſtitution; a Lad ought to be at leaſt Fourteen Vn. 
before he is bound; when he is out of his Time, 

if he can purchaſe à Boat, which Twelve or Fif- 

teen Pounds will do, he may earn, with moderate 
ee from F Nur to THR =_Y a 


2 © This Claſs of Sailors are joined with the Water- Szcr.. 27. | 


men in one Company, and have with them the Of Light - 4 


incluſive Priviledge of pl the River er- Me.” 
Thames for C 55 of Coats and. Pallingers 7. 3 Is 
it requires as much e Wage of if not more than Aa 
Waterman; and the Wages of a N is 

from Twelve to F ifteen d Week. 


| "Thi is onl mentioned a as s the Name of a Co, RY 28. 
57 of the City, not as a Trade, who takes Of Mood. 
4 prentices ; Mongers. 
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APPEN DI X. 
their Buſimeſa is to ere 
"the dee Uſer of f Bakets and private Families, - 


\ 2 29% The Diamond — arhplayed in cutting 
be theſe coſtly' Gems into what Figure the Jeweller 
4 - pleaſes; py is done by the Help daf an Raging and 
Cure, Diamond ch ara the, Ann dan Fart oh * 
— ting reguires little at epends upon 8 
dar), _ gine entirely 1 but his Skill confiſts- in determin- 
Ang the Manner of eutting the Diamond, ſo as 
. to conceal its Flaws if it has anꝝ, ing it its full 
Luſtre, and cutting it in ſuch Manner as it may 
622 - make the greateſt Shew.. The Lapidary differs 
5 from him only in this, that he cuts —— of leſs 
Value, and no Diamonds; he works- with an En- 
* conſtructed on the ſame Principles with the 

iamond- Cutter, and like him uſes moſtly the 

Powder of Diamonds for cutting or ſawing bis 

Stones, and poliſhes with Emry-and Putty: Nei- 
ther Branches are over and above laborious; 

tho? tolerably profitable to the Maſter; a Lad 
may be bound about Thirteen, and when out of 
his Time, can earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
= Guinea « Weeks and warn e eee 
= Cutting Way; Which Lapidaries e are 
1 concerned in, and execute their Work by the 
=. 5 Help of an Engine peculiar to that Branch. a if 


= Type proper Buſineſs.of this black Fraternity is 
255 expreſſed by their Name, and may be ſeen — 
their Faces; it is true they all take A 
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and the younger they are. the. better — 
ee impeye; but 1 old mot. recommend 
1 1. Friend to breed his Son to this Trade, tho- 
3 now ſome Maſters who live pK es wh 1 
3 — this Branch' is chieſly occupied by unhappy 


Do. Children; and may, for . ought. I-know; be 
Er — . n any Trade in 
"Fug 
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This Workman is. a began the, Cutle: 


n Ai, * . K LPR (nk Grinder, 
this ouſes, but e 6 a jews 
ho 95 1 their Work at Homę at A 1998 2 
{33 it. requires; no great Strepgth, and Ae 


bout ke W: Appreptices a J e 
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notknow that. apy. of them tak ent! | 5 Y 
1 80 City, loan 9 7 W ae ; 


Lines by the bye. 


The Perfumer ſells all Sorts of TEC = Sxcr. 13; 


matums, Soap, Powder, Eſſences, and ſome- Fe famory 
times Snuff and Tobacco, and is a tolerable 

dirty Buſineſs in making up their Ointments : 

They ſeldom take Apprentices, but employ La- 

bourers for the laborious Part of the Work ; 


they make a genteel Figure enough in Shop- 
keeping, 


%” 


= They are employed i in ſtamping Stuffs for Scr. 347 i 5 = 
Houſhold Farni ture, which is done by Heat, and Priater of _ 


a Brafs Roller, charged with the deſigned Figures; Sufi. 
it is a hot laborious Buſineſs abundantly 2 ü 
able to the Maſter; the Journe neymen earn from 
Twelve to Fifteen 1 a ek. 


The laſt Trade 1 ſhall” Mention is the Upder- Ster. * 
taker, a Set of Men who live by Death, and Of rhe 


never care to appear but at the End of a Man's Under. 


Life, they may then pr operly enough ſerve to we... 
bring up the Rear of our Trades z their Buſineſs 

is to watch Death, and to furniſh out the Fune- 

ral Solemnity, with as much Pomp and feigned _ 
Sorrow, as the Heirs or Syceoly of the Deceaſed $3 


„Szer. 31. 


And is employed in noth ririding down the 8 5 | 
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1 Kare are generally 


uire more Money than Brains to 
conduct fax 5 1 — 7 one Qualifica- 
9 neceſſary to them, except it is a 
"Ready, demufe, and ee Eoüntenance at 
Command: Ido not know, that they take A 
prentices in their Capacity as Undertakers, for 
5 or Herald-Pain- 
ters beſides ; and Fon pay employ, as Journey- 
men, a Set of Men d 128 picked op up, 
Farr ic. of a Chg eee and a 
- wan; fa ace, whom they pay ut 6 mich « 
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N. B. 7 be Mete, axuxed 70 the Names in thi 1 
demates . 


Baker, 19 

Back Mak my 
Barber, 17. L. 
Banker "I BER; 
Basket Maker, 52 5 5855 
Bellows Maker > © 


Bird-Cage Maker ©: 5 1 20 30 % 300 
Black- ſmith, ſee smith ; 
Blue Makers N 88 be: 20] 100 7o 506 ; 
Block Makers 4 a 20 20 8 399 
Beugſe Makers 

Bookſeller, 47. L. 20 4560 500 ar co 


N 
1 


Anchor Smich, 40. . 
Anvile Smith, 40. L. "= | 
Apothecary, 58. L. 

Appraiſer.  - 
Archite& - p 
Armoarer," 2 22. I 3 
orne 
Arrow 


re 47. L, "| 51020 
: 6% of 8 


e 3 41 aA 
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vera! 75 rade 
,mentioned 1. this 7 reatiſe. 


. 
be Company to which that Trade belongs, and Lye 
curring to that Number in ihe. Table of 3 
anies, Page 306, the Reader will find ander what Name chat 
rade is incorporated. 1f no Number is annexed, ig denotes 2: 
Trade to havg Liberty to Bind and make Free ab any of » 
Companies, as_not being a preg. = to any. _ The Letter 
annexed. to them, denotes. , to abi that T rade 
belongs, to be 4 Livery Cem here the Latter L. it 
aumexed, it denotes thas ſuch radifmen are enly Freeman, and 
have ne Vote at 8 of n of Ta or Mai- 
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= , 38. Ty 0 10 % 50 4 1 9 226 
| aker, 36s 11 * [241 
ok . 25 fee Smith | 20 1 Y 618 255 
6 tag. 1177 

U - rei be 169 

'Biidle On. 4 18 8 le” [235 
Brewer; 15. L. e OO nn 1236 
Bruſh Maker, 50 to” 2 0, I 265 
IM lo! 5oo| 6rog [22 

| awar, ar] 1257 
Broker on „ 1. 15 % aN r tain. 296 
Baerdther wh |5 12 10 "50/0 200] 63 8 = 
wat 00s 14. 4Þ 1010 e 
Bue Naw Sik 11. 34 50 % * | I 
Button-maker Mohair, SF nas dts 4 — 2 on 176 
* Silver d Geld, 5% 10 is 4 220 
Datton-mould Maker, |* © 5 10. D l eu. 
Bytron-Riog | ker, 4+ 7: : 029 * 8 ö * 2 - pra 
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— for C 3 7 2 G- 
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0 to 100 1 3 10 
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Cart Wheelers, B 
Carpenter of Hose 26 1410 
of Ships, po #.. 
Carpet - ; eb 05 
Carpet Weaver, 
Chantller Shop, | 
"Change Broker, 
Chy A's Cen 120 
Child's t Maker, | 5 #..3ol. 
Chaſer, | 5 » 10 20. 7s 1oc 
Chimney Sweeper, Os 1 JOUR” 
Chirurgical Inftrum, Ma.] 5 50 $0 % : 
8 5 50100 70 | 
China Shop, Is # 100] 500 :. 1 
Clock M. fee Waich MJ _ =, 
Clay Figure , \ io # 2000 fo =» 
Cloth Workers 12, L. | 0 20 580 70 1 
Clog Makers, 5 # 10 50 10 _ 
Coach Makers, 79. L. |50 * 100 500! 10 l 
—larneſe Makers, 5 . 20100 6 Mi 
——Catvers, 110 20] 50 .. By: 
— Buckle Makers, 51 5:70 8 
=— Wheelers, '| 5 „ 1000 = 
Leather Currier 29. 41 20 200 to | 1 | 
Coller Makers, 1 5 tp 10 50 to 754 
Comb Maker, 13. 5 % 10100 75 "1 
Coopers, of 10 4 20 200 Yo 4 
Copper Smichs, a2. L. [10 % 20100 10 _ 
Cons ſellor 44 | 5 
Coffee Man. SI | E 5 3 
Colour Shops, = MER 4% 26] 200 to = 
988 Jo „ 1% | _ 
Cotk Cutter, 5 10] 5 % 10 | 
Cook, 35, 15 i 4 1 10 as 26] 108 
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Docter of the Civil Law, bent tas 
= Dugi 8 1 
3 Fee 
1 7 b . 
| Draper, . 914 


I 2 : Rariben Ware Shop, 


Engine Mak as. „ 
F 5 e Engravers of Seals 
by 8 — ef cor per 


8 File Maker, ſee Smith. 
Fi me Drawer » | 
Fiſhmonger, 4. L. 


4 75 : _ Fiſh-hook Makers. 
9 l Tyre, 1 
— f Sadlers Tyre, 
— ebf Printin 
ö — Of Bells, Sc. 


©  Fletchers, ſee Arrow M. 
Flax Dreſſer, | 


Farrier ſee Skinner, 
72 Fellmongers, | | 
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Embroiderers, 1244 L. 
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an Painters, 1 
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laters, ſee Wire Dre f 
dor. cloth Painter, ſee P. 
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Fiſher-man, 8 7. . 


gunders of Grates, 3 3. L. 


Leiter, 


Faller, . 
eee 75. L 2:6 to 10 
Fringe and Frog Maker 

5 Makers, . 
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Fel Maker, ſee Hatter, 
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Glaſs Grinder, 
Glaſs Sellers, th wk "BE 
Glaziers, 53. 
Glovers, 62, L. * 
Gilders in Wood, 

— in Metal, 3 
Goldſmith, 5. . | {ol 
Gold-Finders, 
Gold Beater, 
Grocer, 2. L. 
Gun Smith, 
Gold and Silver Wir 
drawer, SON ener | 
Girdlers, 23. 
Girth Weavers, | 
Glaſs Blowers, 1 
Globe Makes, ſee Mathe- „ 1 
matical Inftrument Mak. $7 þ I 
Grinders of Knives, Sc. „% , | 
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